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PREFACE. 



^^V For many years medical liotany has had no place in most Ameri- 
L can medical schools; and no text-book ou the subject has issued from 

the Amei-icaii press daring a generation. 

I As a result o£ this neglect, I believe that vegetable materia medica 
is taught at a great disadvantage, and often imperfectly. Plants bear 
relations to each other no less definite than those of the chemical com- 
j)onnds of inorganic substances ; and a knowledge of tiiese relations 
slionld, in my opinion, precede all attempts at class! tication of plants 
as therapeutic agents. 
Furthennore, much of the credulity evinced legarding so-called 
new remedies of vegetable origin is directly traceable to ignorance of 
plants in general, and of their relations to each other. Let the most 
extravagant assertions be made concerning the therapeutic activity of 
any hitherto unused plant— or of one used and long- forgotten — and ex- 
I .peri n I enters immediately busy themselves with it, no matter if other 
■closely allied species are known to be inert. And yet, the different 
liBpecies of a genus are so closely related that when one is demonstrably 
I useless, as a rule, we need not expect miicli from the others. 

As a teacher of medical botany I have been mncli embarrasBed by 

e want of a text-book suited to the needs of American students — one 

^Combiiiing a brief sketch of general botany with descriptions of medi- 

I dual plants — and, in tliis volume, have endeavored to supply that want. 

In the first part, or Elements of Botany, I have sketched the life- 

I history of plants from germination to reproduction, explaining the 

I technical terms commonly employed in Iwtanical descripCions and the 

iilan of classification in general use at the pi-eseut day. 
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PREFACE. V 

my own drawings and photographs ; but for most of the wood-cuts I 
am indebted to Baillon {Histovre des Pla/ntes)^ Figuier {Hiatoire de% 
Plante8)y and Woodville {Medical Botany), Those of Clerruitia Vir- 
ffiniana and Anemone patens^ var. NvUaUicmay were kindly placed 
at my disposal by Professor J. U. and Mr. C. G. Lloyd {Ihniga and 
Medicines of North America^ now in course of publication). 

To my friend Dr. K". L. Britton, of Columbia College, I am much 
indebted for valuable suggestions, and for aflFording me every assist- 
ance required in consulting the extensive herbarium of that institution ; 
and to my friends Dr. Thomas F. Wood, Wilmington, N. C, and Dr. 
H. H. Rusby, Detroit, Mich., I extend my thanks for recent specimens 

required to illustrate the work. 

L. J. 

828 West 27th St., New Tobx. 
December, 1884. 
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INTUODUCTION. 

BoTA-NT is tlie acience which treats of the vegetable kingdom. 
I aeieuce so comprehensive, iiicluiliug everj-tbing which relates to 
tfl, from the hfe history of those low orgRoiRiiis ou the Tiorder line 
I animal und the vegetable world to thut of the giant oiik wlu(;h 
) for centuries, must of necessity be divided for the convenience 
udente. Accordingly general botany comprises many well-recognized 
rtmeuts, one of which, devoted to the history of medicinal plants, is 

a UKDICAL BOTANV. 

. medical botauy is also a comprehensive science, for the list of 
Dts poBseaaing greater or less medicinal activity is lung, and the plimta 
I many instances, so remote and inaccessible that their study is 
Mt with many i.lifiiculties. The obstacles, however, in the way of the 
dent who would acquire a kuowledge of the medicinal plants of hia 
a country are neither numerous nor formidable. Especially is tliis true 
of the medical botany of North America ; for though this continent, with its 
brootl pxt«nt of temtory, varied surface, and estremes of tempeniture, sup- 
ports an extensive and interesting flora, the number of medicinal species is 
surprisingly small, and these are so distributed ns to be generally accessible. 
Tlie medical botany of North America, then, treats of all planta grow- 
ing on the continent without cultivation which possess, or ore supposed 
to possess, medicinal activity. It ti-eats of them as living. orgaiiiEed 
bodies, classifying them acconling to their struclural nflinities, and not as 
they are treated of in the Materia Medica, as mere drugs, arranged ac- 
cording to their real or supposed therapeutic effects. 

It will be seen, however, that this classidcation of plants according to 
their structural afllnities may often afford valuable hints as to the thera- 
peutic properties of aUied species. As the comparative anatomist and 
physiologist, knowing the structure and habits of 8 single animal of a 
(uaily, may deduce the habits of an allied sjiecies whose structure only is 
known, so may the medical botanist, knowing the physiological or thera- 
peutic effect of a single species of a cenus, draw a reasonable inference re- 
garding the properties of an aUied species in advance of experimeutatioa 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF VEGETABLE GROWTH 
AND KEPKODUCTION. 



A knowledge of the genei'al priiiciplee of vegetable life may be acquired 
by carefully studying the liiatory of any plant, however humble, from the 
germination of its seed upward through the varioue stages of its develop- 
ment to the forraatioD and perfection of ita fruit. 

Take, as a familiar and often-used illuBtratiou, a common garden bean 
(Fig. 1). This seed, we know, is capable, iinder favoniljle circumstances. 



of developing into a plant like its piu-ent, though its external appearance 
affords no hmt of such hidden possibilities. Estemally it is covered by a 
coating of horny hardness, everywhere smooth and glistening save at one 
point on ita slightly concave side, where it was attached to the pod in 
which it grew. This point of former attachment is marked by a scar, 
termed the hilum, and, as will be shown later, is strictly analogous to tlie 
umbilical scar of animals. 

Removing now this external coating, the seed is seen to comprise two 
similar, symmetrical parts, joined by a. small body of like texture, which is 
folded down along their tine of apposition (Fig. 2). A more minute mi- 
croacropieal and chemical examination would demonstrate other features 
of interest, but foreign to our present purpose. 

Protected from moisture n bean may be preserved for years without 
change, and giving no sign of vitjility, but planted in damp earth it speed- 
ily undergoes changes which are interesting and instructive. Aa it absorbs 
moisture the external coating is ruptured, the two parts of the seed separ 
rate along their margins, and the small Iwdy joining them elongates 
(Fig. 4). Moreover, this elongation is always in a downward direction, 
whatever may be the position of the seed in the ground. There is, how- 
ever, growth upward at the aame time, and soon the seed appears above 
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I f^roimd, its two parts diverging and exhibiting between them a bud, which 
develops n pair of green leaves with an intervening bud (Fig. 5). This 
bud develops other leaves, and so on, the furtlier upward growth of the 
plant being but a repetition of the process. In the nsQs of the leaves 
luds are also developed, and these grow in a manner similar to that of the 
main stem, so that the 

less symmetrical spread- 
ing appearance. 

Returning now to that 
portion of the seed which 
elongates downward, we 
observe that it branches 
rapidly as it grows, but in 




Q irregular, unsym metrical manner, differing widely in this respect from 
i ascending portion, whose branches are axillary and regular. We 
note also the altaenee of buds and green color. 

The downward prowth of the plant keeps pace, to a certain extent, 
vritli its upward development. Apart- from the physiological functions of 
the rootH, the inechanjcid support wliich they yield to the stem requires 
that their development should be proportionate to its growth. 

Taking a kernel of Indian com as another example, we shall Gnd that 
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it too haa as external coating similar to that of tlie bean. Iteiuoying tJiia^ 
tie seed is found eonipoaed of a ediigle botly, markeil on one aide bj- 
loogitudinal elevation (Fig. C), instead of two siniilai' parts as in the bean. 
Buried in the earth, a kernel of corn nbaorbs laoiatui-e, the little elevutioa 
oil its side begius to elongate in an upward and downward direction (Fig. 
one extremity producing a cluster of roots, the other leaves (Fig. 9j, the 
seed itself remuiuiug in the ground, and not borne above it as in tlie case 
of the bean. 

Without tracing the history of these plants further, enough haa been. 
shon-n to demonstrate that a seed is an embryo plant, as fully fitted for an 
independent existence when placed under proper circumstances as if 
infant mammal when it issues from its mother's womb. The i-equiaito 
circumstjinees are in the one cose, drst of all, air to breathe, in the other, 
moistui-e imd seclusion from hght 

Having seen how a plant starts on its course of development from the 
seed, we will now proceed to study the organs by means of whtcli its varioua 
functions are performed. 

TUE HOOT. 

The root of a plant is its descending axis. In the vast majority of in- 
atances it fixes the plant in position and gives support to the stem, but 
not in all, for there are many aquatic plants whose roots are suspended in 
the water, taking no hold upon tlie soil at the bottom. But even here 
they give a certain amount of steadiness to the plant, and aaaiat it in n 
taining a comparative equilibrium when tlie surface of the water is dis- 
turbed by waves or currents. 

Roots present themselves in many different forms, and as these are 
often made use of in botanical descriptions, it is necessary for the student 
to famihaiTze hitnaelf with, at least, the leading ones. 

The simplest form of the root is that which grows directly downward 
fi-om the emhrj-o, giving off but few lateral branches, and these of < 
parativeiy small size; this is known as a tap-root. The beet, turnip 
(Fig. 10). carrot, and radish, among herbs, lire famihar examples in which 
tile tap-root attains a great development wliile its lateral branches ari 
significant. In many foi-est ti'ees the main root penetrates the earth to a 
considerable depth before lateral bi'anches of important size are given ofil 
Such trees, however, never have tap-roota of as proportionably great size 
as many Iierbaceous plants, for two reasons : plant food is more abundimfc 
neai- the surface, and the greater the depth the more compact the aoil and 
the more difficult for the roots to penetrate. Hence it occurs that most 
fnrest trees which start in life with atronKly marked tap-roots have, at a 
lat«r perioEl, lateral roots of a greater size than the main descending axis. 
very many plants, instead of a single root growing downward from. 
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I'tbe root-eutl of the embrjo, there lue produced a cluster of roots at once, 
B in the Indian corn : such are denominated fascicled roots. To this 
■ class belong the grasses and very many herbaceous plants whose rapid 
f growth depends largely upon theii' iibundant roota 

Such are the two main forms of primary roots — that ia, roota gi-owing 
I directly from the seed ; but of course they are subject to many raodifi- 
Cfttiona. We are to consider the beet, turnip, and carrot, as presented to 
1 cultivation, only as exaggerated forms of tap-roots, due chiefly to 




TiD- 10.— A turnip — tap-root. 



natural liabit but largely also to man's intelligent propagation. A soms- 
■what Bimilar eicaggeration of fascicled roots ia seen in the common dahlia 
(I^. 11), This plant starts on its course with a fascicle of roots which, 
later on, become thickened for some distance below their junction with 
the stem. 

As will be seen later, these various modifications of the primary forma 
of roots have an important bearing upon plant life, and. incidentally, 
often serve as the storehouses from which are drawn valuable medicinal 
•eenta. 

In addition to the primary roots growing from the seed, nature has en- 
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dowed manj plaDts with the power of putting forth roots fib occasion may 
i-equire from any part of the stem, or eveii, in some iuatances, from the 
leaveB, thua giving them a double hold on hfe : such are denominated 
secondary or adventitious roots. The common atrawherrj of our 
gardens will serve an an illustration of one kind of adventitious roots. 
This plant produces " runners," which put forth roots at the point where 
they touch ground, then a cluster of leaves, and a new plant is formed. 
The stems of the running blackberry (flu'vtis Cuiiai/enfiwL.) often root freely 
also, and form a netting for the feet of the unwary. Very many lllustra- 
tioua of plants endowed with this power might be found anywhere about 
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US, but it remains for the skilful gardener to develop it to its fullest ex- 
tent, as his cuttmgs of roses, geraniums, and indeed of almost all his rarest 
and most beautiful blooming plants abundantly testify. 

Such adventitious roots are, however, true roots, which perform the 
ordinary functions of such organa There are other adventitious roots of 
an entirely difierent character. The stem of the poison ivy [llhus Toxicoden- 
drrmlj.), when growing beside some object to which it can ding, puts 
forth roots in innumerable numbers which do not contribute in any de- 
gree whatever to the nourishment of the plant, but merely afford mechan- 
ical support. Moreover, these roots appear to be produced in response to 
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i stimulation of contact ^th a suppoi-tiug surface, in the ea 
B the adventitious (true) roots of the ati-awberry runner are called forth 
y contact with the damp earth. Of this kind of adventitious roots many 
illuatmtiotis might slao be adduced ; one more will suffice, the common 
y (Hc'lera Hf.lij- L.) (Fig. 12). 

Some plnutB produce a kiud of adventitioua roots by which they attach 
lemselvea to other herbs or shrubs and draw their nourishment from 
The common dodder (Kg. 13) will serve ns an iUuatration. The 
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of this plant germinate in the ground ; the stems grow until some 

le support is reached, then twine about it and put forth a sort of 

rootlets by means of which noui-ishraent is drawn from the supporting 

plant. Then tlirect communication with the earth is cut oEf by the death 

of the stem below the adventitioua rootlets, and the plant thenceforth lives 

a true parasite. 

The general structure of the root does not differ greatly from that of 

In both there is bark, woody tissue, and pith, though the hist- 

led is seldom very distinct in the root. In their modes of growth 

is, however, considerable difference. As already shown, the stem 

iches according to a fised and regular plan, and, as will be seen later, 

while still young elongates between the branches. In the root, on the 

contnu;)', branches issue irrepaihirly nnd elongation is limited to the grow- 

extremity. In other words, a root of a given length, once laid in the 
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soil, never elongates lij intercellular growth, but only increasea its length 
by additioiia to ita growing extremity. Its increase in diameter is accom- 
plisheil in tlie same manner ae that of the stem. 

Without enteriDg too minutely into the stjuicture of 
the growing extremity of the root, it is iieceBsary to ob- 
Berve that this is macle up of a mass of cells which mul- 
tiply rapidly and ai-e constantly building up tissue (Fig. 14) 
in a forward direction. They are, moreover, endowed with 
the power of rapid absoqjtiou, and are, in fact, the iimu- 
merable moutha which teed the growing plant. In order to 
increase the absorbing surface of the roots, the younger 
ones are provided with elongated cells, commonly called 
! root>hairs. Though of microscopic size, these are pro- 
duced in such infinite numbers ns to be of immense ser- 
vice. As, however, they are only requii-ed dui-ing the pe- 
riod of active growth, they are not evident in autumn after tha season'a 
work is accomplished- 
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PUNCTIOSS OP ROOTS. 

The mechanical functions of the roots in supporting the stem have 
already been alluded to. We have now to consider their other important 
offices. 

As animals feed upon plants, so plants feed upon minerals. And aa 
they are not provided with organs tor the mastication of their food, they 
must neceaBarily receive it in a state of subrlivision suited to their needs 
and powers of absorption. In this form they find it in the damp earth 
which their i-oots penetrate. Eveiy rootlet is a seeker tor food and every 
growing cell is hungry. Water, ivith gases and mineral salts in solution, 
ia greedily sucked up and carried toward the auulight for elaboration. 

Roots are, moreover, endowed, to some extent, with the power of se- 
lecting the proper nourishment for the plant which they teed, and they 
will take this or nothing. The most careless farmer has learned that he 
cannot successfully raise the same ci-op on a field year after year without 
fertilizers. The explanation is simple. Suppose corn be planted year 
after year in the same ground. The roots of each succeeding crop find 
leas and less nourishment, until finally partial or complete starvation re- 
sults. And this occurs, too, while thei-e may be still plenty of food fit for 
other plants. 

Hence the rotation of crops, a principle at the foundation of successful 
farming, depends ujjon the selective powers of roots. 

But all plants arc not tixed in the soil and do not draw their nourish- 
ment from it. Many aquatic plants float in the water : these find their 
food in that element. Others are parasitic uixm the stems or roots 
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of other plants, their roots penetrating the bark anil sucking up the juices 
alrenil; elaborated for their needs. To this class belong the beech-drops 
(Epiphcgus Virginiana Barton), parasitic upon the roots of the beech, and 
AmericaQ mistletoe (Phoradt:ndron Jlaoescens Nuttall), a woody parasite 
upon the branches of forest trees, common in the Southern States. 

Still other plants are mainly nourished by roots which hang in the air. 
These, called air-plants, are almost exclusively inhabitants of warm, moist 



Another important office of some roots is to serve as storehouses of 
nourishmeut for the future needs of the plant The great mass of plants 
are annu&ls, hWng but a single season, during which they germinate from 
the seed, attain their full <levelopmeut,, flower, produce fruit, and die. 
These have no neeil for a reserve store of nourishment, hence their roots 
are fibrous and not thickened. 

But many plants, termed biennials, germinate from the seed In 
spring, produce a cluster of i-adical leaves, and develop a very large tap- 
root during the first season. Tlie next spring, drawing upon the store of 
nourishmeut laid up in the root, they send up vigorous flower-stems, pro- 
duce seed, and die. Many such roots, as the beet, oan-ot, and turnip, are 
of great importance as articles of food. 

Plants which endiue for sevei-al years, termed perennials, not un- 
frequently have roots of the same character. These thickened roots in 

ly instances contain the active medicinal principh.'S of the plants. 
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We have seen that tho stem is the ascending asia of a plant ; that it 
grows upward toward the light at the same time that the raot is develop- 
ing in an opposite direction. We have now to consider more particuhu'ly 
its mode of growth and some of its more common forms. 

In the case of the beau it was observed that after the seed-leaves came 
a pair of green leaves (Fig. 5) ; after these another pair, and so on. The 
points where these leaves appear are termed nodes or joints, and the 
spaces between them internodes. Now, during the earlier stages of 
growth the iutemodes mcrease both longitudinally and in diameter also 
by cell-proUferation, so that though two nodes of a growing shoot may, 
when their leaves first unfold, lie quite close together, in the end we find 
them separated by an interval of perhaps several inches. In this particular, 
aa BtAt«d above, the growth of the st«m differs gi-eatly from that of the 
root. 

A^aio, it was noted that in the asils of the leaves were buils which nor- 
mnlly developed into branches subject to the same laws of growth as the 
main stem. We have now only to suppose that these asillary buds keep 
with the development of the main stem, and every opposite-leaved 
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plant would assume a regular, Bjmmetrical shape. But practically the 
Tast majority of Buch plants are unsymmetricaJ, mainly because the ter- 
minal bud — tliat in, the bud terminating the main stew — is so much more 
■vigorciUK than the olhent, that having the stiirt in the beginning it keeps 
it and leaves the bnuichea with comparatively Utile nourishment. In many 
plants the growtli of the t#nninal bud is so rigoroua that the axillat^ buds 
never unfold and the stem remains always simple — that is, not branched. 

But suppose some accident destroys the teruiind hnd : then the ax- 
illary buds, especially those nearest the seat of the injury, are quickened 
into activity, and a plant whose stem is uaturaliy simple beuowea branched. 




Again, some plants in germination have not one or two seed-leaves 
only, but a cluster of them ; in these the branches normally assume a ver- 
ticiUate character. This is the rule in the pine family {Com/ene). Others 
still which start with their leaves in pairs, at a later stnge protluce them 
nltemately ; here the branches are also alternate. And some plants have 
forking branches, the growing bud ceasinj; ncfivify at a certain point and a 
pair of forking branches starting from the axils of the last develoiied leaves. 

This brief view of the growth of the stem and branches demonstrates 
sufficiently that every plant in its development obeys a fixed law of its 
being. Yet from a few primary forms arises endless diversity ! 

Many of the forma of stems have received distinctive nnmes. which are 
made use of in botanical descriptions, as simple, not branched : erect, 
ing straight up; ascending, arising obhquely; twining, climbing 
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by twining about some support; prostrate, lying flat on tbe ground; 
trail ingi running along over the surface of the ground or other plants, etc. 
Tims far we have studied tbe stem as it ordinarily appears to us above 
ground, but there are stems of vast importance which ai* wholly subter- 
ranean and are commonly spoken of as roots. That of Solumon's-eeal 
(Fig. 15) will serve as an Uluatration of one form of sucli stems. Placed just 
beneath the surface in a horizontal position, it appears ns a thickened, fleshy, 
root-like body, bearing numerous ixiotleta, a terminsj scaly bud at its 
anterior estremity, and sending up a flower-atem, behind which are scars 
left by the falling away of previous ones. Each year a new joint is added, 
while commonly tiie oldest one rots away ; hence the stem is slowly, year by 
year, creeping forward. Such an underground stem is called a rhizome* 
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hyadnUi bnlb, 

simple or branelied. 



somes present many different forms. They 
Eonlul or ascending, fleshy, etc., and are perennial. Podophyllum, 
Huiguinaria. and iris are among our active medicinal plants which have 
stems of this chantcter. 

In general, rhizomes contain tbe more active principles of the plants, 
nnd in the greatest propf>rtion. .\8 such plants store away a great amount 
of nourishment in tlieir fiesliy stems for the succeeding year's needs, they 
commonly make vigorous growth early in spring, and are mostly early 
bloomers. 

Another common f()rm of subterranean st<ra is the bulb ; that of the 
^liyBciiith (Fig. 16) affording a good illustration. A vertical section (Fig. 17) 
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explains its character perfecUj. It h made op of fieshj setdee (reduced 
leaves), amnged in r^ular OTder, whidi gradiullv tak« on tbe form of 
true leaves ton&rd the ccntte and csidoae the Aower-stem. Tbe onion 
(Fig. IS) bas a suniLir stmctnn;. 

Bulbs alflo present tbemselTes in divene Ibraia, as tbe scalr and fleebj. 
One fdrm. winch is eoM and of oiorv or 
le«B bomogateoos strudtuv, not made up 
of scales, is termed a corm. That of Uie 
Indian turnip {An»pnia tnif/hyllum Tor- 
rej) is of this character. 

3laav of Iheae nndergronnd Bteas 
mnltipl; b; division or o&bootH. The 
hTacinth, for exuuple, forms bulblets in 
the axils of its scaler which develop into 
new planla. And many creeping rhi- 
zomes send up aCrial stems froni oeoily 
everr joint. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that all such plants grow from 
the seed originally, in the same nuumer 
as those having ouly ni-iial steme. 
The common potato fumishes a curious esiuuple of a plant with afrial 
and underground stems, both well developed ; for the potato, termed a 
tuber, is really a thickened portion of a subterranean stem, and each of 
its so-eftUed eyes a bud capable of developing into a new plant. 

Stems, like roots, are annual, biennial, or iirenniaL Naturally all an- 
niml roots Bujiport only annual stems, but aU subterranean stems send up 
anniinl flowering stems and leaves. Pereuuial plants are spoken of as 
herbaceous, sufFruticose, or woody, itccording to whether they have 
annual sfema, those that are partly wooily and do not die tntirely down lo 
tbe ground, or those of wood sufficiently vigorous to resist tbe winter. 
Woody plants under iibout twenty feet in height are called shrubs; when 
of greater height they are knon-n as trees. This distinction is, of courae, 
somewhat arbitrary, and a tpven specimen may be spoken of as a abrab or 
small tree. 

In structure sterna are composed of bark, wood, and pith ; and the 
mimner in which these three are arrangeil, with their relations lo each 
other, serve as the basis of the di\4sion of flowfring phints into two great 
Clowes, namely, the OKOgenous and the endogenous. 

Exogenous plants have their bark, wood, irad pith each distinct, as 
showti in the c ron»-9ertion of the stem of an oak (Fig. 19), in which the cen- 
tral stelliite portion is the pitli. the external dark zone the hark, and the 
intermediate jiart the wood. The proportions of the three varj- greatly in 
different plautu, but their n-lative positions are always the same in exogeii- 
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give in this iilace. 



Their structure deserves more attention than we 
but must receive at least a passing glance. 

Pith is but an aggi-egation of thin-walled cells, originally spherical 
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shape but become polyhedral by mutual compression (Fig. 20). In other 

■words it is merely eellulai- tissue, with feeble vitaHty and short-lived. 

Though active in the young and growing shout, it soon becomes inert, and 

not unfrequently decajs long before the 

§ plant reaches its term of e\iateuce It 

is commonly more abundant proportion- 
ately in herbs and suf&iiticose plants 
than in woody perennials. In some 
rapiiily growing woody perennials, how- 
ever, the young stems have a verj' large 
proportion of pith, us seen in the ailan- 
thus (tig. 21). As it esists in most 
rio.»i._obibj« esogenons stems, it might very proi»erly 
■ttinii nf ono-jTM- be viewed solely as a reUc of their in- 

I>uri(ig the stage of its active growth, the pith of 
some plants abounds in mucilaginous principles, that 
of the young shoots of sassafras being especially marked 
in this respect, and being considerably used in medicine 
on this account. 

Wood also possesses a cellular structure, but the 
cells are of a different shnpe from those of the pith, and 
■re differently arranged. Tliey are commonly elongate- 
CTlindrical. tflpering at each end, placed side by side, 
Mil] overlap)>ing at the ends (Fig. 22) in such miutuer 
as to form more or less tough, strong fibres. In early 
^irantli they have transparent walls, and thus permit the i 
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egress of liquids by osmose. Later their walls become Uiickene*! by the 
depoBitiou of cellulose, etc., and lose tJieir traaBparency. The wood-cellB 
of some phmts are of a clmntcteristic form, which may serve, as in the 
conifer», for the ideDtiticatioD of the order. 

But inspecliou of a cross-section of almost any exogenous 8t*in will 
show thiit the woody tissue ia not uniformly solid throughout, but is trav- 
ersed by many small canals (Fig. 23). In some stems, as that of the grape- 
vine, these are so large that oue can readily draw water through them by 
suction with the lii^s. These canals are called ductS or vessels, and are 
formed from huge cells pkced end to end, the cell-walla at their point of 
contact afterward being absorbed. 
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Nor is this all. A longitudinal section of many stems shows glist«nui{f 
plates of tissue travereing the wfwd from tjje pith toward the bark ; these 
plates, called medullary rays, are formed, like the pith, of cellular tis- 
Bue, and serve aa a means ^f communication between the pith and the ex- 
ternal growing surfiice of the stem (Fig. 24). The meiluUarj' rays of oak 
and sugar-maple are higldy developed, forming the so-called satin grain of 
the wood. 

Inspection of a cross-section of any exogenous stem of a few years' 
growth will show that the wood is made up of concentric ring* 
{Fig, 19). These liiigs repreaeut annual accessions to the wood previously 
formed, each one comprising the giowth of a year. Each is complete in 
itselt and, though more or loss strongly adherent to tlie one which it endi^ 
cle8,evidently IS, at the time of its growth, the only growing piirt of the stem. 
Once formed, these rings afterward undergo but slight changes in char- 
acter, and never any in volume. As years pass by they become more dense, 
and generally moi-e or less deeply colored by the dejwsition of coloring 
matteiB. Hence, after a few yeai-a' growth most exogenous stems present 
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in eross-section acentral coloredpoilion, termed heai't- wood or duramen, 
8iUTOUuded by a lighter zone of siip-ivood or alburnum, tlie latter de- 
riving its Qiime from the fact tliat the sup still circulates through it, while 
the former no longer possesses vital activity, and like the pith may, and 
often does, decay without impairing the vigor of the plant. 

From the foregoing it becomes evident that the proliferation of wood- 
cells ia only to be found in progi-esa upon the outside of the wooil already 
formed, juat undemeiith the borL As aggregated hei'e, these young grow- 
ing cells form what ia termed the cambium layer. This layer is com- 
monly of a mucilaginous character, and during the period of its greatest 
Jvity permits the bark to be readily separated from the stem. 
FlQ. 
The bark is the protective covering of the stem. At first composed, 
like the pith, wholly of cellular tissue, it later develops wood-cells, par- 
ticularly on its inner surface, and is divisible into an inner and a:i outer 
layer. The inner bark ia commonly composed of long wood-cella, termed 
bast'Cells, united into fibres often of great strength and toughness, as 
in flax and hemp. The outer bark is composed largely of cellular tissue, 
tmd presents two layers, the inner green, the outer corky ; the latter 
being coveretl when young with a delicate epidermis. Like the wood which 
it covers, the bark increases in thickness eat-h year, but in a reverse 
manuer. That is to say. while the wood increases by growth upon its 
outer surface, the bark tliiekens by deposition of new material upon its 
inner side ; and while the wood is continually dyiug fi-om within out- 
rd, the bark is as constantly dying and exfolinting from wit-hout iu- 
Moreover, as the et*in increases in size the outer bark, bein^' only 
ierately elastic, is split and broken, and commonly assumes a rugoae 
In young and very vigorous trees not unfrequently the wood 
) so rapidly that the bark cannot keep pace with it, and is conse- 
intiy split down to the fibrous layer, or even in some instances to the 
diteeU. 
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In annunl exogenous plants, though the relative positions of the bark, 
wood, mid pith are the same as ileacribed above, the piib is i-elativelj large, 
the nood^v tissue is nrraoged with less uniformity, often in wedge-shaped 
bundles, and the bark has no distinctly corky layer. 

Endogenous plants have no central mass of pith entirely free from 
woody libres, no concentric rings of wood, and no separable bark. Their 
wood is in bundles or libres inter- 
mingled «"ith the cellular tissue, 
and new bundles lU'e continually 
being fonued in the midst of the 
oH during the period of gi'owth. 
Toward the external surface of 
the stem the wood becomes con- 
densed and bard, and serves, in- 
stead of bark, as a protective cov- 
ering to the more tender parts 
within (Fig. 25). 

Take, as an illustiation famil- 
iar to all, a stalk of Indian com, 
; wtihiB. thD and view it in both longitudinal 
do«Bpr™i.tbunai«o(w«>djii«Miii.i->.!dBdinpith. ^^^ cross-sectJOD. There will np- 
peai- an abundance of cellular tissue (pith), but with numerous sti-ong 
woody fibies interspersed; and though it appears to be covered with bark, 
this cannot be separated as in the case of an exogenous plant, since it is 
only condensed woody tissue and shades off gradually into the less com- 
pact structure within. 

Endogenous plants very commonly have simple stems, tliough branch- 
ing ones are not unusual In temperate regions Uiey are cbiefly small 
plants— the grasses, sedges, and cat-tails are famibar examples — but from 
their immense number form a very important part of the vegetation. In 
the tropius many of them, chiefly palms, attain the stature of tall trees. 




FUNCTIONS OP THE STEM AND BEANCHE8. 

The most important function of the Bt«m and branches is to serve as a 
means of communication between the roots, leaves, and reproductive or- 
gans, for to this one function all others are subsiiUari,-. 

We may safely assume that a plant's whole energies are bent toward the 
reproduction of its species, ^lien this is nccomphshed the annual and 
the biennial die ; the perennial goes a step farther and prepares for n 
repetition of the process the next year, and then it ceases labor for the 
season. 

Tlie stem and branches, then, supply the channels by which the nour- 
ishment collected by the roots is transmitted to the leaves for elaboration 
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[ to the reproductive organs for their needs, receiving back merely 
ut is required for their sustenance and growtL 

BUDS AND LEAVES. 

I We have already seen how the stem and branches elongate by the un- 
Iding of the bud, the expansion of leaves, and the lengthening of the 
■paces between the latter, and have noted that the bud exists in the em- 
bryo. From this time forward it always ia the growing point of the plant 
Examined in vertical section, it is shown to be a collection of embry- 
onic leaves, diminishing in size from without inward. In the growing 
season the bud ia green like the expanded leaves, though of a more tender 
shoJe, but as the end of the season approaches the outer leaflets undergo 
more or less change, including both color and texture, and are not unfre- 
quently coated with resinous or gummy matters to protect them against 
cold and moisture during the period ot the plant's test Such altered 
leaflets are termed scales. 

We have already seen how leaves are produced. We will now consider 
their Btnicture, varied forms, and functions. 

Leaves, hke stems, consist of woody and cellular tissue, the former col- 
lected in bundles or fibres which form a skeleton whose interstices are 
filled up with the latter. 

Upon the form of the skeleton, of course, depends the shape and gen- 
eral character ot the leaf. 

The larger and more prominent fibres of the skeleton are termed 
veins, the smaller ones veinlets. In leaves hanng a large central vein, 
with loss prominent lateral branches, the central one is termed the mid" 
vein or mid-rib. ludeed, in botanical descriptions the prominent fibres 
of the leaf-skeleton are spoken of as veins, ribs, or nerves iuiliscrimi- 
nately, as for example, a leaf is feather-veined, ulrongly ribbed, or trij:)le- 
nrriied. Little confusion, however, need arise from this misuse of terms il 
the student but remember that though these fibres bear some analogy to 
veins and ribs, they bear ii^ne whatever to nerves. 

A leaf may commonly be ilistinguisbed into two parts : an expanded 
portion, termed the lamina or blade, and a stalk by which this is at- 
tached to the stem, termed the petio'le or footstalk. In case there be 
no petiole, the blade being attached dii-ectly to the stem, the leaf is said 
to be sessile. 

Through the petiole, if there be one, or, in its absence, directly into 
the base of the blaile, pass the woody fibres whose ramifications make up 
the leaf-ekeleton. The manner in which the veins ramify is termed the 
venation of the leaf. 

In endogenous plants these fibres commonly divide at or near the base 
^^ the blade into a number of nearly equal branches, which pursue a paral- 
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Id or di^iflj dmigent eooise towwd the iwMfgin or »pex (Fig. 15). Sndi 
ed parallaHreined ; aitd hat is iound one of the distino* 
Hoot between endogeDom and exogmons pknla. 

In exogesoos fdaats the TenatiaB ia extnaacfy vsned md gives rise to 
Bmi7 diSSextai turma. in cme pnitkolar, boveter, there is mufotmity : 





file ultimate lamiScations of the vtiaa produce a net-irt>rl[ 

kftves are termed net*vein8<l, and an tberebj distingniahetl from the 

parallel-Teined leaves of endogenoos plante. 

One oi the commonest forms of exogenous leares is that in which the 
mid-Tein pursues a direct coarse from the base to th« apex, ginng oS, at 
regular intervaLi, lateral branches which extend parallel with each other 
to the margin. Such leaves are denominated pinnstely or feather- 
veined. The leaves of the beech and chestnut (Fig. 26} are familiar ex- 
amples of this form. 




rio. 27.— Blmplft, laUmmUtj Tcined leaf of cuior-oO plUit(JUetnutwmimU). 

AnoUier common form of net^veined leaves is that in which there is no 
strongly marked mid-vein, but instead a number of large veins pursue a 
divergent course from the base to the margin of the leaf. There may be 
ttree^ four, seven, or nine of these veins, diverging like the fingers of an 
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kntatretclied band or the toes of a bird ; hence sucb leaves are said to be 
palmately, digitately, or pedately veined. The leaves of the mapl^ j 
Bvcaiuore, and castor-oil plant (Fig. 27) will sorve iia illusti'ations. 

Between these two widely different forms of venation in exogenous 
pknto are other (.-ounectiug ones, as when a leaf has both a mid-vein with 
more or less strongly marked lateral branches and large diverging, palmate 
brapchea also. 

1, upon the venation of loaves depends, to a very great extent, their 
krginol shape. In pai-allel-veined leaves the margin is commonly entire 
that is, not notched or indented ; the common grasses, cat-tads, and 
B familiar esampleg. In very many feather- veined leaves the margin 
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Palso entire, as for example the magnolias, laurel, and flowering dogwood, 
t more commonly they are variously notched or indented. Leaf mar- 
bis 90 indented are characterized in botanical descriptions by technical 
Icrms which are, for the most poi-t, Belf-explanatory ; as for example (Fig, 
2S), serrate, saw-toothed ; dentate, toothed, but with teeth less regular 
than the preceding, and not pointing forwanl like them ; crenatBi scal- 
loped ; repand, undulate, or wavy, when the margin makes a wavy 
hne; sinuate, moro strongly wavj- or ainuous ; incised, cut, jagged, 

II. Again, when the margin is deeply cut into a definif« number of di- 
ioDS, the leaf is said to be lobed, aa three-tobeii, fi\^-lobed, or aet^en-tobed, 
hen cut more deeply than half way to the centre or base, the leaf is said 
1>© cleft, and hence the terms three-cleft, Jive-clefi, or trifid, quinijuejid. 
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etc. When the inciaiona are carried still deeper, the term parted is used ; 
and when they extend to the mid-Tein or base of the blade, the leaf is said 
to be divided. 

In general outline leaves present a multiphcity of forms, whicli are, 
however, sufGcientlj characteiized in uon-techuical language. Such terms 
as linear, lanceolate, oblong, ellipticai, oval, ovoUl, and orbicular are often 
employed, and require no explanation. Oblanceolate signifies a general 
lance-ahape, but somewhat widened toward the apes, like a lance with its 
point turned downward ; obuvate, an ovate form also with its wider por- 
tion toward the apex ; f^mliilale, like a spatula ; cuneate, wedge-shaped, ta- 
pering from above downward. 

Then, too, the base and apex present a ^-ariety of forms. The boss 
may be cordate or heart-shaped, reniform or kidney- shaped, auriciilate 
or eared, sayillate or arrow-sliaped, hamate or halberd-shaped, peltate or 
shield-shaped. 

The apex may be acuminate or taper-pointed ; acute when ending with 
an acute angle and not tapering ; obtuse, blunt ; truncate, appearing as if 
cut off ; rctune, slightly notched at the extremity ; eniarginate, more deeply 
notched or indented ; obcordate, inversely heart-shaped ; ciisindate, armed 
with a small cusp or tooth ; mucronate, armed with a very small sharp 
point ; or ariitate, with a bristle-like point. 

Thus for we have considered the leaf in its simplest form — that is, when 
consisting of a single blade, however deeply it may be cut or divided. 
All such leaves are termed simple (Fig- 29), in contradistinction with 
compound leaves (Fig. 30), which are made up of two or moi-e, often 
many blades, supiwrted by a common petiole. Yet this distinction of 
leaves into simple and compound la, to some extent, arbitrary, for in leaves 
which ore ported — that ia. divided to the base or mid-vein— the lobes be- 
come as essentially separate blades as if they were sup^jorted u2>on sepa- 
rate petioles : still, such leaves are commonly considered simple. Some 
writers simplify the matter by drawing the line at an articulation with the 
petiole, considering those only compound which are so articulated and all 
others simple. By articulation is meant the joiut at which the leaf sepa- 
rates when it falls from the stem. But even this division is not com- 
pletely sotisfactory, for there are leaves — for esample, the lemon — con- 
sisting of a single entire blade which is articulated with its petiole, and 
hence would under this definition have to be considered a compound leaf. 

A compound leaf, then, is made up of two or more blades, termed leaf- 
tels (Fig. 30), borne upon a common petiole, with which they may or may 
not be articulated. 

Compound leaves are of two principal forms, the pinnate) in which 
the leaflets are arranged like the pinnate veins of a simple feather-veined 
leaf, and the palmate, in which they are aiTanged palmately, 

Pinnately compound leaves ore equally pinnate when they have 
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1 tiieir leaflets in pnirH ; unequally pinnate (Fig. 
them in pairs surmounted bj- nn odd terminal one. 

But often the division of pinnately compound leaves is carried still 

fiirther, and the place of the leaflet is taken by nnother petiole bearing 

leaflets ; the leaf is then termeJ bi'pinnate (Tig. 31) ; a step farther atill, 

and it becomes tri'pinnate. In these cases the primruy diWaions are 

^^ termed pinnae, the secondary pinnules, though the blades are always 

^^nBalled lea^ets. 




Palmately compound leaves are alao frequently divided and subdivided 
in lite manner, and may become bi- or trj-palnnate, ternats, etc, 
"When the subdivisioQ is carried to an extreme point the leaf ia termed 
decompound. 

The same tcnns are used in the characterization of the general outline 
ol compound leaves and tiieiv lea^eta and the marginal features of the lat- 
ter as ore applied to simple leaves. 
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BesiiJes siinple and compoimd leaves, there are other abnonnal lanoB, 
each as tendrils, spines, and pKchers, lo wUch we can borelv allude. 
TeadiUs (Fig. 32) and qunea are bat icdiuwd leaves. vliil« pitchers are 
lesves which hare undei^oae changes of stmctore to St them for spei^al 
pniposes, SB for example, the entrap|HJ>g of insecta. 




As remarked above, a leaf toay or m&y not have a distinct petioI& In 
the latter case the base of the blade is attached clirectlr to the stem, with 
or withont an articulation. Id all deciduous plants— that is, those whose 
leavea feiU awav at the end of the growirp season — the articulation is pres- 
ent whether there be a petiole or not In endogenous plants the articu- 
lation is absent, the leaTea. at the end of the growing season, dying away 
grsdually. 

In some cases where the petiole is absent, the base of tLe leaf encircles 
fix clasps the stem. OccasionaUy the leaf appears as though perforated by 




The petiole is often furnished at ita base with a pair of foliaceoua or 
membmnous ftppemlft^es, termed stipules. Very often these serve as 
bud-scales and fall away after the leaf expaoda (Fig. 33) ; sometimeB, how* 
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ever, they form a conapicuouH pnrt of the leaf and remain until it falls 
(Rgft 32 and 34). 
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We have already seen that leaves are composed of eeQular and woody 
tiasoe, and hare considered the latter in its lamificationH which make up 
the leaf-akeletoEu We will now briefly examine the eellidar tissue. 

UnlLke the cellular tissae of the stem, 
tliJH is a green pulp closelv resemhliDg the 
green layer of the bark. It is made up of 
cells somewhat loosely arranged, ^th open 
spaces or air-pasaages between them (Fig. 
35), These cells owe their green color to 
minute grains of a peculiar green coloiing 
mutter, termed chlorophyll, which they 
contain. £stcninllT the entire leaf is covered 
with a thin, transparent membrsne, termed 
epidermis (Fig. 3C) ; this is i>erforated 
with numerous openings, tenned stomata 
(Fig 37), wliich permit the externa] air to 
have free access to the intercellular air-passages. The stomata are much 
more numerous on the under than the upper side of the leaf, and here 
also the air-passages are most abundant. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE LEAVES. 

Leaves have oft«n been compared mth the lungs of animals, since it is 
their office to aOrate the vital fluids of plants. The noiuishment collected 
by the roots is transmitted through the stem to the leaves, and here, ex- 
posed to contact with the air, it becomes elaborated and fitted for the 
plant's further use. Through the multitude of stomata, or breathing-pores, 
the air hns free access to the interior of the leaf, where the cells take from 
it carbonic acid and jield up their superfluous moisture, or absorb oxygen 
and water as may be required. In sunlight leaves absorb carbonic acid 
and give out oxygen ; in darkness the process is reversed and carbonio 
acid is exhaled. But as plants are much more active in dayhght than in 
darkness, the amount of carbonic acid taken &om the atmosphere is many 
times greater than that which is exhaled ; and as nearly all the carbonic 
add absorbed is decomposed, the carbon alone being retained while the 
oxygen is returned to the air, it at once becomes evident that plants are 
contiauaily pimfying the nir which animals breathe. .Ynimals, on the other 
hand, are as constantly renewing the supply of carbonic acid in the air, 
and thus better fitting it for the sustenance of plants, so that there is an 
intimate interdependence of vefretable and aniraiU lite. Both probably 
had their advent upon earth at the same time, and progressetl upward 
from the lowest to the hisheat forma, side by side, with equnl steps. 

So for the leaves are niialogous to the Inngs of animals, but their fune- 
do not cease with the mere absorptiDn of carbonic acid and the ex- 
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halatioD of osjgen. In flieir green cells — anil in other green parte of 
plants — are carried on the fuuctioua of digeHtion aud assimilation and the 
manufacture of the multitude of priuciplea which give to plants their 
peculiar properties. 'WhereTer these principles may be stored up, whether 
ill the roots, the stem, the bark, the fruit, or in the leaves themselves, 
the}' are the product of the green cells, which attain their greatest develop- 
m ent in the expanded leaves. 

^H THE FLOWER. 

Having studied the organs by which plants develop and exist as individ- 
uals, we have nest to consider those engaged in the process of reproduction. 
At an established period in every llowering plant's life, the terminal or 
axillary buds cense to produce leaves, their leaflets undergoing a transfoi-- 
mation by which they become reproductive organs. A bud in this trans- 
formed couditiou ie termed a flower-bud, aud when fully expanded be- 
comes a flower. 

We have tdready seen that leaf-buda are not scattered hap-hazard along 
the stem, but are arranged in a fixeil, determinate manner ; now, as flower- 
buds are but transformed teaf-buds, we fire prepared to find them also oc- 
cupying fixed positions. This ari-angement of flowera is termed inflo- 
rescence, and demands a brief examination before proceeding to the 
consideration of the sta-ucture of tlie flower. 

In some plants only the buds terminating the main stem and branches 
are transformed into flowers ; in othei-s, only the axillai-y ; in others Btill, 
but much more rarely, the flowci-s ore both axillary aud terminaL 

When the flowers are all terminal the inflorescence ja termed deter- 
minate ; when they are all axillnry it is termed indeterminate, because 
so lung as the terminal bud continues to produce leaves with buds in their 
ixils, flowers follow as a matter of course, and their number is iudefiuite. 

The org.'uis of inflorescence ore bracts, pedunclef pedicel, aud 
leceptacle. 

Bracts are altered leaves from the axils of which the floral axes spring; 
ttiej may be folinceous, membranous, scaiious, or i)etuloid (colored), Sec- 
ondary bracts— that is, those at the base of secondary divisions of a floi-al 
«ia— are termed bractlets. 

A peduncle is a bmnch directly terminated by a flower ; and Its ex- 
trwnity, usu.illy more or less enlarged, upon which the floral organs proper 
»w seated, is the receptacle. 

A pedicel is n secondary peduncle, or in other words, the stalk upon 
*moh aQ individual flower of a branching inflorescence is situated. 

Indeterminate inflorescence pre>>euts five well-marked forms, 
l^naeJ the raceme, corymb, umbel, spike, aud head, each of which 
••Biibjwt to various modifications. 
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A raceme b an infloresceDce in which neoilj equal secondary axes 
rtee along the primary one ; it ia simple when the secondary ases termi- 
oate in a single dower (Fig. 38) ; compound when they branch before 
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flowering. A compound raceme is termed a panicle. A panicle of an 
ovoid shape, having the central pedicels longer than tJie outer, ia called a 
thyrse. 




A corymb resembles a racerae, but has its lower pedicels longer than 
the upper ones, tliua brioRin^ the flowers upon a level with each other. It 
may be simple {Fig. 39) or compound (Fif;, 40). 

An umbel has its aecondary axes diverging from the same point, like 
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the ribs of an umbrella. It is simple when the secondary axes bear 
flowers (Fig. 41) ; compound when they divide before flowering (Fig. i2). 
In the latter case the ultimate cluatere of flowers are termed umbellets, 
or partial umbels. 

In compound umbels the bracta at the base constitute tbe Involucrei 
and tliose at tbe base of tbe umbellets tbe involucel, or partial in* 
volucre. 




A spike is on inflorescence in which the flowers are sessile on tbe 
primary asis (Fip. 43). It is compound when secondary axes rise from tbe 
primiiry one and bear sessile lowers (Fig. 44). In many cases these pedi- 
cels are long and form panicles (Fig, 46). 

Catkins (Figs. 46 and 47) and cones are forms of spikes in which 
the flowers are incomplete, as will appear later. 

A head is an infloreecence in which the primary axis is depressed 





THE FLOWER. 

ptically, being at the same time broadened, and Imving the flowers more 
or less tlucklj' crowded together upon a common receptacle, which, in fact^ 
the depressed primary asis becomes. Here the outer bracts, commonly 
numerous, constitute the involucre, and the inner ones — that is, tboae 
about the individual flowers— are reduced to chaSfj scales or bristles. 








itldo of willow. 



In all these forms of inflorescence the lower or outer flowers expand 
:, and the upper or inner last Thei-e is, therefore, a movement from 

the circumference towitrd the centre, and hence the inflorescence is 

termed centripetal. 




Determinate inflorescence is much simpler and presents fewer 
different forma It comprincH the cyme, fascicle, and glomeruls. 

A cyme is commonly a flat-topped flower-cluster, like a corymb, only 
it is produced in a different manner (Fig. 50). It presents several diflfereut 
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Qa pnnmj sxIb ibbj tanmBate in « >in^ flowv, bom whoee axils 
t«D MM I ■nil I J >xea proeeed, emA '"■■■■"■♦■"c in a flower, with oUier 
tortia^ cua, and so od. Tlua is a dichotomotis (faded) cyme. 

A^B, the pcimai; axis tenunatii^ ia a ia mcj, anbtenJed by a single 
bnct, from its azit pfoeeeds a aeeoikdarf axis taxnuaatxng id like manner ; 
from ite axil a textiaiT-, and so on. In tlas manner is produced the 
scorpoid cyme or racemei wtdcb seoas b> mma as flowering prO' 
oeeds (Kg: 51). 
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ia other rases still the cTme assnmes a spicate or umbellate form. 

Both the fascicle and glomerule are of a cTmose character. In the 
former the axes are somewhiit len^ened and are rermlarlj distributed ; 
in the latter they are almost suppressed and very irregular. 

Id determinate inflorescence tlie central doiver always expands Grst, and 
the onter or lower flowers follow in reg^ular succ^ssioD, so that there is a 
morement from the centre towanl the ciivumference ; hence this form ot 
infl oreaceDoe is teimed centrifugal. 
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Mixed inflorescence is that in which both the detsrminate and 
intletenuinate appenr. Id labiate plants the general inflorescence is ind&< 
terminate, while the separate heads ore asillary cj-mea or faaciclea. 

There are other altogether iri-egular forms of inflorescence, which, 
however, do not require our attention. 

The floral organs comprise those which are easentinl to reproduction, 
namely, stamens and pistils, and those which envelop the essential 
organs, namely, calyx and corolla. All these organs are enfolded in the 
bud, each kind in a separate whorl or circle by itself. 

The calyx is the est«mal envelope of the flower. It is commonly 
green, like the leaves, though occasionally colored (pelaloi'f), and is com- 
jiosed of from two to six or more leaflets, termed sepals, each separate 
and distinct or all more or less united. 
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When the sepals are distinct the ciJjtc is termed potysepalous (Fig. 
52) ; when they are united it is termed mono- or gamosepalous (Fig. 
53). The monosepalous calyx is commonly more or less cut or divided 
from the margin downward ; in such cases the undivided portion is termed 
the tube, the free border the limb, and the point where these meet the 
throat. The separate portions of the limb are often spoken of ae lobes, 
or teeth. It should be borne in mind, however, that in the early stage of 
the development of the calyx the sepals are always distinct ; hence a 
gamosepalous calyx is one iu which the sepals have gi-own together, in 
whole or in part, its teeth or lobes alone remaining to show the number of 
the original sepals. 

The calys is regular when its sepals are all alike (Figa. 52 and 53) ; 
irregular when some of them are diflTerent iu form from the others (Fig, 
51) It is deciduous when it falls away after the fertilization of the 
Sower ; caducous when it falls as the flower expands ; persistent when 
it remains until the fruit matures. 

The corolla is the inner floral envelope. It is commonly colored, 
wiJ in this respect is iu stronr; contrast with the caljs. Its separate 
lea&etaaie termed petals, and, like the sepals, they may be more or less 
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numerous, and each separate and distinct, or all may be wholly or pai-tlj 
united. 

When the petals are distinct the corolla is termed polypetalous 
(Fig. 55); when they are united it is termed mono- or gamopetalous 
(Fig. 56). In the gamopetalous eorolla there is the same distinction of 
tube, throat, limb, and lobes as in Uie gamosepalous calyx, and it ia de- 
Teloped in the same manner — bj the fusion of originally distinct leafleta 
It may liiewise be regular (Figs. 55 and 66) or irregular (Figs. 57 and 58), 
and though commonly dedduoua, it is sometimes withertng'persistent 
— that is, withering but not falling away from the maturing fruit. In 
Bhort. the corolla is verj- like the calys, save that it is much more delicate 
in structure, more beautiful in form, and often most exquisitely colored. 




It is not unfrequentlj absent ; then the flower is called apetalous. In 
this case the calyx ia often colored like a corolla, and therefore well sup- 
plies its place. But in many plants both calys and corolla are wanting ; 
then the flowers are termed naked. 

The essential floral organs, as remarked above, are the stamens and pis- 
tils. The stamens are variable in number, and commonly form a circle 
within the corolla if this be present, or in its absence within the calyx. 
They are the fertilizing organs, or, according to the former ideas of the 
sexuality of plants, they supply the male element in the process of repro- 
duction- 

A stamen consists of two parts, an anther and a stalk or filament 
upon which this is supported (Fig. 59). The anther is the only essential 
part, and this may be and often ia sessile. It consists of t^o cells, di- 
vided from each other vertically by a septum, each opening at maturity and 
yielding a cellular, powdery substance — the pollen, which is the fertilizing 
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element. Anthers ore extremely varied in form in different plants, aad ore 
attaclied to their filaments in a variety of waya. 

Ad anther is innate when attached by its base to the apex of the 
filament; adnate when attached by one face to the aide of the filament; 
versatile when attached at its middle point so aa to turn easily ; when it 
is fixed to the side of the filament which looks toward the pistil it is 
introrse ; and when fixed to the other aide it is extrorse. 

As intimated above, the filament in of minor importance. It is varied 
in size and length, and is not unfrequently absent altogether. 

The stamenH may also be each separate and distinct, or they may be 
more or less united. They are monadelphous when imited by their tila- 
mente into one set; diadelphous in two sets; polyadelphous in 
several seta; and syngenesioiiS when united into one set by their 
"a the C'omposila; (Figs. 60 and 61).' 



mthera, as 
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The pistils are the organs which Are fertilized and bear the seed& 
Their position is in the centre of the flower ; Uke the other floral organs, 
tlieir number is variable — there may be one or mimy. 

A pistil may commonly be distinguished into three parts, namely, the 
ovary, the style, and the stigma (Fig. 62). Of these the first and Inst 
are always present, but the style may be absent, in which case the stigma 
is sessile upon the ovary. 

The ovary, as its name indicates, is the organ which contains the 
ovules or rudimentary seeils ; the stigma is the part upon which the pol- 
len is deposited ; and the style the intervening portion. 

The pistil exhibits an almost endless variety of forms : hence it is diffi- 
colt to characterize it in such general terms as we are obliged to employ 
in this place. 
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Bearing in mind, however, th&t all the floral organs are but traso- 
formed leaflets of leaf-buds, it is not difficult to nuderstand the structure 
of the pistil. Let us take, for example, a pea-pod, which is only a simple 
pistil that has been fertilized and undergone subsequent devetopmeut, 
without anj- essential change of form. Split it open on the aide to which 
the se^s are attached and spread it out as nearlj* flat as possible. We ob- 
serve, then, that it has the general form of a leaf with a staUc lite a petiole^ 
and a mid-rein which continues to the apex, while on the margins are placed 
the seeds. Now this pod is but an altered leaflet, nhich was folded in- 
ward and united at the mai^iins, and had developed along this line of 




union a number of ovulea At the apex the stigma was placed, and 
through this fertilization was eff«rted, as will be seen later. Such is the 
general plan upon which the simple pistil is constructed ; but as the 
leaves of plants exhibit an endless Tariety of fomia, so naturally would the 
leaflets whose transformations produce pistils, and hence the pistils alsa 
Again, the pistils are veri- often compounrl — that is, made up of from two to 
many simple ones grown together. Suppose, for example, a circle of five 
leaflets stand in the centre of a bud, which are to be transformed into a 
compound pistiL The margins of each would be folded in and united, to 
ionn simple pistils ; then the sides of each, coalescing with those of its 
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neighbors, would result in n compound five-celled ovary. Suppose tbem 
suited to each other from bnse to apex, and one common stigma might do 
lor all ; let unioa take place only half way up, and there would be a com- 
pound ovary, but with five styles and five stigmas. The pistils of fetid 
hellebore (Fig. 63) are united at the base only, and are considered simple 
by some, compound by others. 

Of the poUeu and ovules httle need be said here, save that they have a 
lict analogy with the fertilizing element and the ovule of animal repro- 
Both exhibit a great variety of forms. 




Haring thus briefly conaidered the organs which compose the flower, 
■we will now examine their numerical disjiosition and their arrangement 
upon the receptacle. 
I In exogenous plants the parts of the flowers are commonly in Jives or 

I fniir.-', or in multiples ot those numbers ; and however much they may 

[ differ in this respect, they are never completely in threes. In endogenous 
L plants, on the contrary, the habitual aiTangement is in threes. This 

■ ahoold be borne in mind, since it is another prominent and characteristic 

■ murk of difference between these two great divisions of flowering plants. 
^L In speaking of a. flower in respect to the numerical arrangement of its 
^H pttts, it is said to be 3>merous, 4'merou3, or 5-merous (Figs. &i, 
^P ee, ud 66). 

^^ But here, sh elsewhere in plant life, there is endless diversity. A strictly 

W o-meroua flower should have five sepals, five petals, five stamens, and five 

■ pistils. Of multiples of this number. Now, in reality such a flower is rare. 
^k It would be much easier to find one with live sepals, five petals, ten sta- 
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and one 5-celled oraiy ; or a 4-merou8 flower with two sepals, 
fcor petals, aixteen to tweaty-toax atomens, anJ a L-ceUed ovary. In ^t, 
in exogenous pUnIs the amnerical arrangement, tliaugb cummonlv in fives 
or foara, preaenta iilmost innumerable exceptioaa — some, indeed, in which 
tlie exact plan ia acareelj diacemible ; but, be it remembered, it is Qflrer 
rompletely in threes. In endogenous plants, however, the arrangement by 
threes ia much more uniform and the exceptioas much more rare. 
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We have aeen that the calyx and corolla may be regular or irregular, 
and that Imth stamens and pistils are subject to variations sieo. Another 
form ol irregularity requires attention. 

In many plan Is there is an imperfection in the flowers, some of them 
being without stamens, others without pistds. These imperfect flowers 
may be upon the same plant, or upon different individuals of the same 
species (Figa. 46 and 47). The conunon ailanthus, so loi^ly used as a 





shnde-tree, hns flowers with stamens only (Ktaminaln) on one individual, 
and thoae with pistils only {pistiUale} on another. Such plants are termed 
dicecious; while those uith both kinds upon the same individual are 
tonned monoecious. Still others have not only perfect flowers— tb 
tlioH(> willi both stiimens and pistils— but these unperfect atjim 
pistiUatc flowersalso; suob plants are termed polygamous. 



—that is, 
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To sum up the irregularitiea of flowers as they actually exist, let almost 
any one be compared with a tj-pi'^'J flower, which is perfect, having both 
kinds of essential organs j complete, having all the soi-ts of organs 
-which any flower possesses, namely, calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistils ; 
regular, all parts of each set being alike ; symmetrical, with the some 
number of parts in each set. 

The arrangement of the floral organs upon the receptacle nest demands 
attention. 

The calyx is commonly attached to the lower border of the receptacle ; 




the corolla nest above, its petals alternate with or opposite the sepals ; 
above the corolla are the stamens, and above these tlie pistils. In such an 
orderly arrangement as this the organs beneath the pistils are said to be 
hypogynous, and the pistil, in illation to them, is said to be superior 
(Figs. 67 and G8). All the organs in this case aj-e inserted on the re- 
ceptacle. 

In other cases the calyx and pistil only have direct relation with the 
receptacle, the corolla and stsimeus being inserted on the former ; they are 
then said to be perigynous (Figs. 69 and 70). Again, the calyx may be 




coherent with the pistil in whole or in poi-t ; in these cases the calyx is 
^aid to be superior or half'superior (Figs. 71 aud 72), while the corolla 
*Qil stamens are, as before, perigj-nous. In case the tube of the calyx 
eotlsat the summit of the ovoi-y, its lobes as well as the petals and sta- 
^*i«ns appeoriug as if inserted on the ovary, they are termed eptgynous. 
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FUKCnOKS OF THE PLOWBE. 

The only function of the flower wMch requires our attention ia the re- 
production of the species. 

The manner in which this is accomplished is sufficiently simple, and, to 
ona acquainted with the phenomena of reproduction in animals, readily 
uudeiBtood. 

Ab the flower expands the anthers eipel their pollen through pores or 




Tolves opened for this purpose (Figs. 73 and 74). The pollen is either shed 
directly on the stigran or is carried there by the wind or by iusect«, and 
once there it is i-etjiined by a glutinous secretion of the stigma (Fig. 75). 

From each poUeu-cell (Fig. 76) is then proti-uded a minute tube, the 
poUm-iube, which insinuates itaeU through the stigma, and continuing its 
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growth until it reaches an o>itle, penetrates this at a minute pore prepared 
for ita reception, and there depodts its contents {Figs. 77 and 7y) ; ferti- 
lization is then an accomplished fact, and the pollen and pollen-tube wither 
i^wajr while the ovary and male continue their growth until the fruit is 
ttatored. 
I Even the most careless obsf rrer of plants must have noticed that in 
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many of our common species the fruit often contains abortive or imperfect 
seed)]. Pea-pods, for example, ai-e often seen with only a single perfect 
seed ; and ears of Indian com with half the kernels imperfect are esceei 
iugly common. In these instances and iu all others of lite character the 
ovules, represented by the imperfect seeds, have failed to be reached by 
the fertilizing pollen-tube. Not unfrequently, also, dicedous plants, of 








the pistoUate kind and hence naturally fertile, bear flowers year after year 
without proiluc ng fruit, much to the bewilderment of their owners. The 
cause IS not far ia seek Such plants ore remote from individuals pro- 
dacing stAmmate flowers and must of necessity remain barren imtil this 
fault be remedied. 

Another pomt of mterest in this connection is the production of 
^^^ybrids, b> the irossing of related species or varieties. 
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Every farmer knows that ii two varieties of com, say yellow and white, 
be plmited side by side, tbe result will be a great many ears of speckled 
corn, those with both white and yellow kernels intermingled. Sow, corn 
is a montecious plant, the pollen being produced in vast quantities by the 
tassels (stamens), while the silk of the ears represent tbe exposed portions 
of the ijistils. Naturally two varieties grufving side by side will have their 
showers oE jiollen intermingled by tlie wind, and grains of each falling 
upon the silk of the same ear n-ill produce a mixture of different colored 
kernels, for the pollen will determine the character of the kernel produced 
by the ovule which it fertilizes. 

Again, the pumpkin and squash are closely related species, and cannot 
be grown side by aide without hybridization. But, as in the animal king- 
) production of hybrids is limited to closely related species or 
varieties, and cannot be effected by the crossing of in- 
dividualsof widely different genera. Strictly speaking, 
the hj'brid is the prodiict of the crossing of related 
species, but in a wider sense it may, nithout impro- 
priety, be applied in plant life to the crossing of varie- 
ties, OS in the instance of com. 
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The fruit is the fertilized and matured ovary en- 

I closing the seeds, capable of reproducing the planL 

Not un&requently, also, it comprises the remaiiuDg 

parts of the pistil, more or less altered, or the enlarged 

and variously modified calyx and receptacle. 

Fruits are distinguished as nimple or compound. 
A simple fruit consists of a single matured pistil, 
whether this be simple or compound, together with ita 
enclosed setJ or seeds, the seed-vessel, termed peri- 
carp, being the matured ovary, and the seed the ferti- 
lized and matured ovule. 

The pericarp is distinguished into three layers, 

namely, epicarp (outer layer), endocarp (inner 

layer), aud mesocarp (middle layer). In many fruits 

*'"■ ^-"^""""^ the luesocarp is very thick aud fleshy, aud is then 

known as the sarcocarp. 

There are three principal kinds of simple fruits, fleshy fruits, stone* 

fruits, and dry fruits. 

In fleshy fruits the whole pericarp thickens and becomes soft in ripaik 
ing. Of this kind are the berry, pepo, and pome. 

In tbe berry the flesh is uniformly soft throughout, as in the cur- 
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mt (Fig. 79), huckleberry, tomato, and grape. The strawberry, black- 
berry, and raspbeiTy are not, botanically, berries, as will appear later. 

The pepo is the kind of fruit founil in the gourd family ; it is com- 
monly hard without and softer within. 

The pome tinda i.tB type in the apple, in which the mass of tissue is 
composed of the thickened, adherent cidys, the thin pods containing the 
seeds being the only representatives of the pistii 

The stone-fruit is technically known as a drupe. It comprises an 
outer fleshy portion enclosing a stone or putamsrii containing the seed 
(Figs, 80 and 81). 

Dry fruits are those in which the pericaqj retains an berbaceoua tert- 
m^ (luring its dcTclopment, and results in a membrauoua or hardened 
coating to the seed. In some of these the pericarp opens at maturity and 




mits the seeds to escape ; such fruits are t«rmeddehiscent< In otberB, 
8 well as iu nil fleshy and stone-fruits, the pericarp remains closed ; these 
are termed indehiscent. 

Of indehiscent dry fruits a common form is the acheniuin, or 
akene, a l-seeded fruit, appearing hkc a seed, but being coyered closely 
by the pericarp. Of this kind are all the fruits of the composite (Fig, 
82) and many of the ranauruiacei^e. The real botanical fruit of the stniw- 
herry is nlso an ac.henium, for each of the so-called seeds is an achenium 
immersed in the fleshy, edible receptacle {Fig, 83). In the raspberry and 
blackberry each grain is a minute beny or stone-fruit siurouuded by a 
deaUr mnss. in tlie one case separable from the receptacle, iu the other 
fused with it iFigs. 84 and 85). 

Tlie ochenift of the compositse are commonly crowned with a tuft of 
^^pstlre or hairs, termed the pi^jpus (Fig, 82), designed to favor their 
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distribution by the wind. That of the dandelion will Berve as an illus. 
tratiou. 

The utricle is an achenium with a loose, bladdery pericarp. 




The caryopsis has the pericarp incorporated with the seed, as in 
wheat, rye, and Indian com. 

A nut is a diy indeliiscent fruit with a hard woody or bony shell, aa 
in the ftcora, chestnut, and cocoanut The aeorn rests in a cup-shaped in- 
volucre, termed the cupt or cupula; the chestnut in a prickly bur. 




A samara, or key-fmit, is either a nut or an achenium, or any otlier 
dry fruit furnished with a wing to (avor its distribution by the wind. Of 
this kind are the fruits of the maple (Fig. 86), elm, tulip tree, and ailaH' 
thus (Fig. 87). 
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Capsule, or pod, ia the general name for dry seed-vesaela which split 
open at maturity in some regular manner. It presenta many different 
forms. 

The follicle is the fruit of a simple pistil which aphts along its inner 
suture — that ia, the auture formed hy the united edges of the leEttlet which 
formed the pistil (Fig. SS). 

The teguma splits along both sutures, aa we see in the bean and pea 
(Fig. S'J). It is common to a large order of plants, the teguviinosm. 

Thp true capsule ia the product of a compound pistil. It may be one 
or mauy-celled, and may discharge its seeda through chinks or poree, as iu 





the poppy (Pig. 90), or burat irregularly, or, as is most common, open by 
valtea 

Dehiscence by valves ia tocuticidal when the pod splits down the back 
of each cell ; septicidal when the cells first separate from each other 
through their partitions and then open along their inner margin. 

The silique ia the pod found in the cruci/erte. It is divided into two 
cells by a false jMirtitioii, aud generally opens by two vidvea from below 
opwani (Fig- 01), 

The siljcle is a short, broad silique, like that of the shepherd's purse. 
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The pyxis is a pod wMeh opens trana verse ly, the upper portion form- 
ing a lid or cover (Fig. 92). 

Compound fruits are those resulting from many blossoms aggregated 
into one mass. The most common form is the strobile, or cone, tha 
fruit of the coniferoi. 

The cone is composed of open pistils, commonly in the form of flat 
scales, regularly overlying each other, and all pressed together into a coni- 
cal shape (Fig. 93). Each scale bears one or two seeds on 
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face. Wlien mature and dry the scales diverge and permit the seeds to 
escape. 

In some plants the scales forming the cone become fleshy and more 
or leas united to each other, so as to form a fruit resembling a berry ; of 
aueh a character are the cones of juniper, commonly known as juniper 
berries. 



THE SEED. 

Ovules which have been fertilized and undergone subsequent develop- 
ment become seeds. 

The seed consists of a kernel covered by an integument. The integu- 
ment or seed-coat is divisible into two liiyers, an external often hard and 
crustaceous, termed the testa, and an internal one, which is tliin and 
delicate. 

Tlte testa sometimes fits the kernel closely, as in the bean ; again, it 
is expanded into a wing (Fig. 94) or is tufted with long, soft hairs, ns in 
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e milk-weed, or with more delicate fibres, as in cotton (Fig. 95), Soma 
seeds have an additional covering, more or less expanded in form, termed 
an arillus, or aril; of such character ia the mace of nutmeg and the 
scarlet puJp enclosing the seeds of the woody bitter-sweet (Celaslrus scaji- 
denn), so much used for winter decoration. 

All the expansions of the estemal seed-coat are Bvidently designed to 
favor the distribution of the eeeda 

The scar left where the seed-stalk separates is termed the hitum ; the 
minute orifice through which the pollen-tube entered, now closed up, is 
tei-med the micropyle. 

The kernel is the essential part of the seed. In many seeds it is all 
embryo — that is, a minute folded-up plantlet ; in others it comprises not 
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only the embr>'o, but a mass of nourishing matter in which thia ia im- 
bedded, termed the albumen. 

The albumen is composed of stnrch, gluten, oily matters, etc., and is 
designed to nourish the young plantlet during the early stages of its de- 
velopment, before its roots have biken iirm hold of the soil. It should be 
borne in miud that this diflers in every essential particulftr from animal 
^H^umen. 

^H The embryo, or germ, is the embryo plantlet whose development we 

^Pbne studied in the beau and Indian corn. It is distinguishable into three 

^"^arts, namely, (1) the radicle, called also and more properly the cauliclBt 

or rudimentary stem, to one end of which are attached (2) the cotyle* 

dons, or seed-leavea, between which is the rudimentary bud termed the 

(3) plumule, while the other end becomes the descending axis. 

And here we leave this branch of our subject, having outhned, in a gen- 
eml way, the history of flowering plants from their germination in the seed 
to their reproduction in seed again. 

Trom this history that of flowerless or cryptogamous plants 

SSem in many essential p^iculars, but most of all in their eoi-liest and 

^^Jlteet atagea, in germination, and in reproduction. This subject cannot be 
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entered into in detail here, for however active cryptogamous plants may 
be in the causation of disease — and surely this ia a vexed question just 
now — they are not, as a rule, particularly efficacious in if« cure, at least 
BO far OS our present knowledge goes. 

Of the lowest orders we shall say nothing save that their life histoiy is 
mmilar to that of the lowest orders of the animal kingdom, being, in fact, 
nothing but the history of single cells. 

The highest orders, termed acrogenous cryptogams, have a dis- 
tinct axis, growing from its apes only, containing woody tissue and vesseH 
and usually with some foliage. They ai-e destitute of true flowers, but pro- 
duce, instead of seeds, minute bodies termed spores. From these spores 
are produced new plants, but in a manner altogether different fixim the 
germination of the seed of a flowering plant In the first place, from the 
spores are developed organs analogous to stjimens and pistils ; the latter 
being fertilized by the former, a new plantlet is the result In other 
words, reproduction is not finally accomplished by the parent plant, 
though the materials for its accomplishment are fully prepared. 

To this class belong very few medicinnl species, male fern {Aapidittm 
D'lix-mas), shield fern (Aapidium marginate), and club-moss {Lycopodium) 
being the only ones indigenous to North America. 



CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. 

The imit of classification in vegetable as in animal life is the species ; 
and a knowledge of all known species would, in one sense, comprise the 
knowledge of the whole vegetable kingdom. But as species indicates a 
relationship of individuals, so different species bear relationship to each 
other, and groups of species relationships to other groups, and so on until 
_ the entire vegetable kingdom is included. 

^h An illustration will best serve to define a species. Take, for example, 

^M ^wpfierniiHi. We have here a phint of a certain aspect, with stem, leaves, 

^K flowers, and fruit to a certain extent peculiar to itself. The seed of one 

^H individual or of a thousand will pi-oduce plants of essentially the same 
^H character, year after year, generation after generation. We might plant 

^^r beside tliis another of somewhat similar aspect, spearmint, and this would 
^H also reproduce itself generation after generation without change. There 

^H would never be on intermingling of the two ; the seed of the one would 

^H sever produce the other, but each would always reproduce itself. Now, 

^H then, all the individual peppennint plants existing are the direct descend- 

^H ants of others which preceded them, and those of others still, and we can 

^H reasonably trace the chain backward to one common ancestor. The samo 

^H with spearmint To express this history of a plant we use the term 

^B species, signifying all individuals descended from a common stock. 

^^^ Hence the species peppermint comprises all the individuals having its pe- 
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cfaiuaateristics, and the species Bpearmint all the individual mints of 

Jut these two speoies bear on evident relationsliip to each other, as 
iced by their square stems, opposite leaves, peculiar flowers and seeds, 
as well as in their similar but distinct aromatic propertiea This relation- 
ship is expressed b; the term genus, which signifies a group of rekted 
species. 

But if we investigate a little further we shall find many other plants 
a general resemblance to these two mints in their manner of 
iwth, mode of flowering, etc. Take catnip, for example. Here we find 
the square stem, opposite leaves, and a similar mode of flowering, but stiU 
some well-marked differences which have placed it in another genus. But 
these two genera have still marks of relationship which place them, to- 
gether with many other genera, in a still greater gi'oup termed an order. 
I*or do we stop here, tor we have seen that a plant may have polypetalous, 
gamopetolous, or apetaloua flowers, and obviously orders of polypetahe are 
more nearly related to each other than to gamopetalee or apetalte ; hence 
orders are grouped in divisions. And again, the three divisions of poly- 
petalfli. gamopetalie, and apetalie, Ijeiug found in exogenous plants, are 
more nearly related to each other than to endogenous plants ; hence 
the distinction of classes. But the two classes of flowering plants ore 
yet more nearly related to each other than to flowerless plants, and an- 
other term, sub'kingdom, is required to express that fact. 

To express this grouping of plants in a natural way we have : Sub" 
kingdom. Class. Division. Order. Genus. Species. 

In this Eastern of cLassification the order, genus, and species hna each its 
distinctive name. Names of orders are often derived from aouio well- 
marked characteristic of the plants composing it, as lalnatfp, an order 
characterized by labiate flowers ; leguminosip, haring fruit in the form of a 
legume ; cruciferw, having flowera in the form of a cross. Often, again, 
Uiey are derived from that of some genua which they include whose name 
WHS established before this dassification was introduced, as viagnolvacece, 
from magnolia ; ranunculaceiB, from ranunculus ; rosacea, from rose ; aola- 
na/viF, from solanum, etc. 

The generic name is in many instances of ancient origin ; in other in- 
tlances it has been derived from names of individuals or from some 
ttmctural pecuharity, etc 

The epeoific name most commonly characterizes some structural feature : 
Oeiitiana quinqufjlora {five-Jlovxred 0.), G. crinita (friiujed G.), etc. It not 
<iii(«qiiently commemorates some individual or country, as Oenliarm An- 
iraogii (Amlrews' gentian), Cornus Canadensis, etc, and is then commonly 
*ntt«n with an initial cApital. 

To illustrate the manner in which these names ore employed, we will 
iMk« use of a single example. The order Oesttunacex includes all plants 
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fai Ike known votU hsnng the getiera] ii tm c ture of a gentun, comprismg 
iiHn7 geocn, as paUianti, aabbatia,fTiuera, etc 

The genus ymtimw "^^m^*™ aQ the genliui^ and their nmnea are 



OeotiaBS coaita Froelidi — Hmged gentiBB. 

GentiaBft Andrewni OtiMlneh — ^Andrews' goitisD, ete. 

The vosdfl Leonrek, Froeiicb, and GnaeliAch bdsg the names of the 
botaaiate who d«ecnbed the planto and gSTe them their specific oames. 

Such is a brief outline of the dannfifation of plants at present em- 
idojred. It ia rarioiulj modified to eait cirramstanees, bat these iiio<li£- 
cations do not require oar attention here. There is, however, one point 
wkich requirea a passing glance. In tfieaking of epedes, these were 
treated of aa bemg absolatelr distinetive. Now, in reaht^ this is £eu- from 
tiie fact, for often species — as described — are difficnlt to distinguish one 
from another. Again, the same speciee may present plants of, in some re- 
spects, diderent aspects ; as for example, a plant whose flowers are habita- 
ally blue may produce indiridnals with white flowers. Now when such 
variations from the specific standard tend to reproduce themselves year 
after year, they are termed varieties ; hence we not nnfrequently see the 
specific name followed by the word variely and another name, as Anemone 
patent Linn^, var. Xutlalliana Gray, signifting that the plant is a variety of 

taoemooe patens as characterized by Linne, which variety was named for 
NuttaU and described by Gray. 
The plants of any region or conntry arranged systematically according 
to this — or any other — system of classification is termed the flora of that 
region or country, and such a flora is of immense sendee to the student 
who wishes to familiarize himself with the plants about him. With this 
flora before him and an unknown plant in his hand, he is enabled to trace 
^L out analytically, step by step, the relationship of the unknown with the 

^M known, and finally to fix the plant's specific location. 

^H We will suppose him with a flowering plant in his hand, but one which 

^H he has never seen before. He begins by ascertaining whether it be ex- 
^1 ogenouB or endogenous; if exogenous, whether polypetolous, gamopeta- 

^B loua, or apetalouB ; and then whether it bear evident relationship to plants 
^H of any order with which he is familiar. If not, he must search through 

^H the characters of orders until he can fix its ordinal location, then its ge- 

^H neric place, and finally its specific name. For facilitating such analyses arti- 
^H ficial keys are supplied in most published floras. 

^M A medical flora, such as is attempted in the second part of this volume, 

^H is an orderly arrangement of the medicinal plants of any region or country. 

^M Obviously a key cannot reaibly be availed of in such a work, for, to be of 

^^L any serrice, it must be capable of application to all the plants which the 
^^K territory includes. 
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■ dictionary of botanical teems. I 


^^L (COUBINED WITH AN INDEX) ^^^J 




Anther, the essential part of the stamen, 


the true lent- tmd fiower-btaring Btem 


Figs. 5H, 73. 74, p. 32. 


being short or subterrttneau. 




AOeni'im (or ■kens), a dr; l-eeeded fruit, 


Aphylious, destitute of leaves. 


Fig. 82. p. 41. 




AeieuUr, needla-ahaped. 


Arbtnvoiulor arboresoant), trea-libe. 




ArSltii (or aril), a fleahf , false coating to 


mit. HB the stems uf fems uid moBsea. 


the seed, p. 45. 


AniU^U, anatid with prioklee. 


Arittafe, armed with a bristle-like point. 






Aeaie, thorp-pointed. 


rat«H, as the petiole from the stem, p. 


, Adrua^ (anther), altaohed b; one faoe to 


20, 


the side ot the filament, p. 33. 






p. 10. 






IB. p. 7. 




AirfiianU, those nonrighed by aerial roots, 


Axil, the angle on the npper side between 


1^8. 


the leaf and stem. 




AJiU^ry bud, a bud placed in the aiil of a 


Fig. 82, p. 41. 


leaf. Aiillarj buds often remain doi^ 


Jk«, winged. 




iBH-«n, p. 45. 


grow they Income terminal bnda. i.t.. 


Mtnum, sap-wood, p, 15. 


buds terminating growing branohea, p. 




10. 


lare,. 






Baeeatt, like a berry. 


^'dmri.im, a oolleotife nwne (or the 


Barialf. bearded. 


KMneiuL 


Bark. p. m. 


Jofliul, a plant which germinates from 


fli»(-i!dij, the long wood-cells of bark. p. 16. 


>li« «e«d, prod noes Bowers and fruit, and 


Balked, ending in a beak or narrow tip. 


HaOie same season, p. 0. 




, ... 
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Berry, a, fruit pulpj or juioy throogliout, 


CUuK (of plants), p. 47. 


Fig. 7B, p. 40. 






Oaw, the narrow, stalk-like base of some 


Bideniaie, with two teeth. 


petals. 




C^t, out more than half-way to the base, 


tha sBBd one Beoaon and prodnoea flowers 


p. 19. 


ftnd fruit and dies the next, p. S. 


mmMng, rising by clinging to other ob- , 


Bifid, two deft. 


jeoU. FlauU climb in many different i 


SifcUate, with two leaflet!. 


ways : by twining, by means of adven- J 


BUabiaU, two-lipped. 


titious roots, by tendrils, by the petiole! j 


Biloeidar. two-celled. 


of the leaves, eta. \ 


BiparUU, two-parted. 


Oahtmn, the united stamena. or stamens 


mpinnate, twioe pinnate. Fig. 31, p. 21. 


and pistils of some plants. 




Cbmplete (flower), having calyx, corolla, 


of a serr»tB leaf are themselves serrate. 




Bade (or lamina), the expanded portion 


Compound leaf. Fig. 30. p. 20. 


of a leaf, p. IT, 




BraeU, the leaves of inflorescence, p, 35. 


Cimetntrie ring) [of wood), Fig. 19, p, 14. 


BracSeU (or braoteolea], Baooodaty hraota. 


Oh*, the fruit of the Omff&ne. Fig, 93, 


Branelux (and Etem), p. 0. 


p. 44. 


A«fa and learra, p, IT. 


CaniuKe, leaves united about the stem, p. 


Bua, ft short, usually scaly and subter- 


23. 


ranean stem, Figs. 10-18. p. 11. 






Coriaasoug, leathery. 


Cadueowi, falling off quickly, p. 31. 


Gorm, a fleshy hulb, p. 12. 


Grspitoie, growing in tufts. 




CtUlfie, the external floral envelope, p. 31. 


Cktrtical, pertaining to the bark (oorfew). 


OtniMunt laj/ei; p. ITj, 


CtnT/mb, a sort of flat or convex flower- 


CaruOieiilaU. channelled. 


cluster. Pigs, 39, 40, p, 2». 




CotyleiloM (or seed-leaves), the Drrt leaves 


Oanacem, grayish- while, lioary. 


of the embryo. Figs. 1-3, pp, 2. 45. | 


Capitate, heod-like. 




Gipiule (or pod), a dry seed-vessel which 




splila open In a regular manner, p. 43. 


Cuneate, wedge-shapfd. 


Carina, a keel. 


Cup (or cupule). the involucre In widoh 


Chrinate, keeled. 


an aoorn rests, p, 42. 


Cbrjjrf, a simple pistil or one division of a 


Cvjgiidate, armed with a small onip, or 


compound piBtil. 


tooth. 


Oarundf, an excrescence at the soar of 


Cytnt', a sort of llat-lapped flower-cluBter, 


some seeds. 


Fig. GO, p, 20, 






corporaled with the seed, p. 43. 




Oaikin. (orament). Figs. 40, 47, p. 28. 


D«eidMu», falling off, as leavei which fall 


Oaudabf, iailed. 


in autumn, p, 22, 


dKilide {or radicle), the stem part of the 


Dteline^, turned to one side. 


embryo, p. 45. 


Deeotnpotmd, several or many times com- 


Caviine, belonging to the stem, as catillne 


pounded or divided, p, 21, 


leaves. 






stem. 


piantB, p. 24. Dcfinilf, a fixed number. 




CirdnaU, rolled inward from the top. p. 41. 
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U. toothed, Fig. 28, p. 19. 
Deprented, flBtCuned vertically. 

DelermttuUe inJierrKtrux, p. 3S. 
Diiuletplunt* (stsmuna), luiited b/ their 
filaments into two sets, p. 

Vunulruiu, having ti 

Dieholomoiti, forked. 

IHdynamoiu, liavlng four stameDB in 
pairs, one of vtiioh is shorter than the 
other. 

Zhgitatdj/ veined, p. 19. 
_ J)iggttoiu, having two pistils or styles. 
f^iteiiniM (planti), those which have stam- 
B Inate and pistillate floi««rs on diSertfiit 
P individuals. Flgg. 46, *7. p. 36. 

DinepimtnU, the partitioua of an ovaiy or 
fruit, 

Ditided, BvX to the base, p. SO. 

Division (of plants), p. 47. 

Drupe, a stone-fruit, p. 41. 

Ditcia (or veeaels', Fig. S3, p. 14 

Darameii, heart-wood, p. IS. 

S<iunale, armed with prickles. 

Smarj^iiuUe, notched at the apex. 

BnArfo (or germ), the rudimentary plant- 
let in the seed, p. 4S. 

SndocaTp, the inner layer of tlie pericarp, 
p. 40. 

Sadogemnu plants, without dlEtinctlon of 
bark, wood, ond pith, Fig. 25, p. IG. 

En»form, a word-shaped. 

Eniire, the margius not toothed or indent- 
ed. 

Spiearp, the outer layer of the perioorp, 
p. 40. 

>i)l, tlie outer covering or skin. 
'lit, upon the ovary, p. :^T. 
■iBy pinnate, with leallets in pairs, p. 




) growing i 



aight a 



e, eroded, appearing as if gnawed, 
U Jtorai organs, those necesEary to 
Tsproduction, namely, stamens and pis- 

f^uis, p. as. 

gtnou* pUinU, with bark, wood, and 
pllh, each distinct, Fig. 10, p. 13. 

Beit^nihte, without slipules. 

Sttmiv (anther), fixed to the side of the 
filament which looks away from the pis- 
Ul, p. 38. 



ijtbe-shapad. 
Fiueitle, a close cluster, p. 30. 

Fatdded rooCn, those which grow in a bun- 
dle or cluster, p. 6. 

FUatnent, the part of the stamen wliieh 
supports the anther, p. 32. 

FJareicent, yellowish, or turning yellow. 

FUOiy fntia, p. 40. 

Flora, the plants of a district or oonntry, 
or a systematic arrangetnunt and descrip- 
tion of them. 

Floral organs, p, 31. 

Fimeer, p. 25. 

FUneer-liitd, p. 25. 

iiTotMrI«M(ororyptogoraouB)jiiuni«, p. 45. 

fWliwvwiM, leaf-like. 

Fbtlide, a fmit which opens along ita inner 
suture. Fig. B8, p, 43. 

FooUtidk (or petiole), the stem of ■ lea^ 
p. 17. 

FbvfaU, deeply pitted. 

Fruit, p. 40. 

Funelim* iff kavet, p. 2 

I'Hinftiont cfrooU, p. 8. 

^7Ktion»^i(mKJn(I6rniuJim, p. 18. 

F^neUoii* of ttif pyirer, p. 38. 

F'unfofia, spindle shaped. 

Oaiealf, helmet-shaped, 

Oaimipctalinit, mouopetaloos, p. 33. 

G'lirumipulaiu, monosepalous, p. 31. 

Oejiinfiltitf, bent like a knee, 

ffniiM, p. 47. 

Germ (or embryo), the rudimentary plant- 
let in the seed, p, 41. 

Olabroiit, smooth. 

Glandt, small cellular organs which secrete 
oily, resinous, or other products. 

ffUatfovi, covered with a bloom — a fine 
white powdery ooatlng which rubs off, as 
the bloom at a grape. 

Oiomenile, a dense head-tike cluster, p, 80. 

Oymnotpermoia, naked -seeded. 

Oynadum, a collective name for the pis- 



tils. 



with 



and pieti Is 



Ilitbitat, the lilualion in which a plant 

grows withoot onltivation. 
Hairg. hftir-like appendages on the sorfaoe 

of plants. 
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ILdf-tttperior (caljx), portiallj enolosing 

the ovBTy, Fig. 72, p. 37. 
Hiutatf, U^berd-Bhaped. 
Jleiul, thu iQlloreg[!i-Dce of the so-called 

compound flowers, Vi^. A^, 4S, p. 2@. 
Ueart-teood (or dur&mHn), the older, often 

oolored wood of exogeaous stems. 
Ibrb, a plant n-hirli dies altogether, or 

domi to the ground, after maturing its 

fruit. 
Herbareora, tiaving the testurs of on herb, 

£e., with little woolly tixsue. p. 13. 
BAinn, the scar on the sued marking its 

former attachment to the aeed-veasel, 

pp. 2, 45. 
Hoary, grayish-white. 
Horn, a spur or other like appendage. 
Hybrdi, a. cross-braed, p. 81). 
Hgpogyiunit, inserted below the pistils. 

Figs. 67, 68, p. 37. 



Intbneatc, overlapping one another. 
bapari'piniuil^, nuBtiually pinnate. 
IneaDOia, hoary with while pubescence. 
Indefinite, not anif orm in n lunber, or very 



Joint (or node), that part of a stem from 

whiah a leaf or luavee spring. 



Ked, a projection like the keel of a 
Kernd, p. 44. 



Laheaur, 



Tndehuant (froit), not opening at maturity, 

p. 41. 
IniSfUmUnaU injtoraeenee, p. 25. 
Indian arrn, its stracture and germination. 

Figs. 6-9, p. S. 
Indigenoiu, native to the country, 
IndufUeaU, with edges turned inward. 
Infioreacenet, tlie arrotigemeut of flowers, 

p. 2Ji, 
Infundibuliform, funnol-«haped. 
Innate (anther), attaoherl by ils base to 

the apex of the fllameut, p. 83. | 

Intemo/le, the «pace between two nodes or I 

joints, p. 9. 
Inlrort/i (anther), fixed to the side of the 

filament which looks toward the pistil, 

p. 33. 
ihrdlMW, the bracts at the base of a partial 

umbel, p. 28. 
Inraluere, a whorl of bracts about the base 

of a single flower, an umbel or a hesd. 
InroluU, rolled Inward from the edges. 
Irregtilnr, with like parts dissimilar, as an 

Irregular corolla, one with some of its 

petaU uniike the others. 



. the odd petal of orchidaceous 



L/itinioic, slashed or cnt into ua: 

/Mauffiiiitiiii, cottony or woolly. 

Dimintt (or blade), the expanded portion 

of a leaf, p. 17. 
Lenjti-ls, tlio separate blades of s com- 
pound leaf, Fig. 30, p. 20. 
Legume, a pod which opens along both sn- 

tures, Fig. 89, p. 43. 
Lcntieiii'ir, lens-fib aped. 
L3>er, the inner, fibrous bark of exogenous 

plan IB. 
Liipik, llie strap-shaped corolla of many 

eompositio. 
Limb, the free border of t, monosepaloos 

calyx or monopt'talous corolla, pp. 81, M. 
Linrar, narrow and Hat, 
Lip, thu principal lobes of a bilabiate calyx 

or corolla. 
Lobe, a prominent division, as of a leaf, p, 

IB. 
Z«fuW(v(ui (dehiscence), opening down the 

back of each celt, p. 43. 
Lgrate, lyre-shaped. 



iffdtiUaTt/ rayr, cellular tissue connecting 
the pith and growing surface of thestem. 
Fig. 24, p. 14. 

Jifeaoearp, the middle layer of the pericarp, 
p. 40. 

itieropyif, the closed orifice of the seed, p. 
45. 

Mid-r^/, p. 17. 

Mid-r,:i„, p. 17. 

.lfi>rf infiormenet, p. 31. 

ifiin.iiidp/io'i» I stamens), united by their 
filaments into one set, p. 32. 

Mojtunilr^ui (flower), ha ring but one 
stamen. 

MoniUfm-m, necklace-shaped. 

Monieeimi* (plant', one with stamioate and 
pistillate flowers on the same individ- 
ual, p. »G. 

Monogynoat, having hot oi 



MiL ^^^J 
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^BfojwprtnioM, wltli petals more or lens 


I^rricarp, the matured ovaij, or sesd-vaa- 


nuited. Fig, 56, p. 32. 


m!, p. 4a 


MoikOtepahui. with sepals more or lesa unit- 


iVrtjy'ioiui, petals and slamena inserted 


ed. Fig. 53, p. 81. 


upon the calyx, Pigs. flO. 70. p. 87. 


^^ibtcrtmaU, inued with > Mnal! sharp 


FXtaioid, like a petal or peUb, aa a peta- 


■Tpolnt 


loid oalyi. 


^BfottiftwutaT-, muij-ceUed. 


PirtiiU, the separate leaflets of the corolla, 

p. 31. 
F^ialc {or footstalk), the stem of a leaf, p. 


JITafarf, desUtute or both cnlyji and corolla. 


p. 82. 


17. 


JVema (o( lesTei), p. 17. 


PHo^, hairy. 


Net-teintd Itcum, commoii to exoganous 


Pinna, primary brauohe* of a blpinnato 


plants, p. 18. 


Of tripinnaio leaf, p. 21. 


JV'wfc [or joint), that part of the et-jni from 


Pinnatdy eom-pnami. p. 20. 


which a iHuf or ieiiT«s spring, p. 0. 


Pinnatdy (or feather) tvi'nfrf. Fig. 26, p. 




18. 


m- S6,p.S5. 


PiniiMlft, secondary branches of a bipin- 




nale or tripinnate loaf, p. 21. 


11 woody or bouy shall, p. 42. 


Puiia, the organ which is fertilized and 




bears the seeds, Fig. 02, p. 33, 




Pmliaite (flower), one with pistils, bat 


Order (of plants), p. 47. 


nithout stamens. Fig. 47, p. 30. 


Ok»T^, the organ which containB the osalet, 


Pitcher, p, 23. 


Figs. 83, 75, p. 33. 


Pith, the central mass of cellular tissue of 


Oci^, the rudimentary seed, Figa 75, 77, 


exogenons sterna, Figs. 20, 21, p. 13. 


78, p. 83. 


PUcale, plaited. 




Btiminf, feathery. 


FalmatAs eompmind, p. 20. 


Ptumvlf, the rudimentary bud of the em- 


PidmaJdy oeiTifl. Fig. 18, p. 19. 


bryo, p. 45. 


J^mifie, a oumpouDd rareme. p. SS. 


PMt-n, the fertiUring element, Fig. 76, 


J^pptu, a toft of bristleB or h«irs crowning 


pp. 33, 88. 


the acbunla oC the Cui'ipotila, Fig. 82, 




^P-41. 


Polyiiddplunu (stamengl, united by their 






^Hgenotu plants, p. IS, 






pistillate, and perfect flowers on the 


■^ or the o»wy. 


aame individual, p. 30, 


J%r(«J, deeply cut, p. 30. 


Poiffpctiiloiu, with petals dlstinot, Fig. 50, 


JPud.iUUi/ reiiied, p. 10. 


p. 32. 


iWiorf, a socondftry peduncle. 


P<iy»rpalout, with sepals distinct, Fig. R3, 


Ftdaade, a branch terminated by a flower, 


p. 31. 


p. 23. 


Ihtnf, the apple, pear, and similar frultg. 




p. 41. 


J^nlandrout, with five stnmena. 


PrirkU*, sharp elevationa of the bark. 


-ftpoi 'he fruit of Die coiird family, p. 41. 


Priinnry rovt*, p, 5. 


PsnnnM, a plant which lives several or 


Pronlr-ite Kti'm, one which lies flat on the f 


many years, p B. 


ground. 


^^Rrfeet (flower>, having both kinds of ea- 


Pitbfmmt, hairy or downy with soft hsire. 


^Hl«ntial organs, p 37. 


Pu-iu^lnlt, dotted. 


^^K/ffilUiU, a leaf which appear? to be per- 


Pahimen, the stone of slone-frnitg. 


^^Rtorat«d by the stem, p, 2:(. 


Pyxin, a pod which opens transversely, Fig. . 


^RkiantA, the floral envelopes. 


m, ,. u. ^^J 


^ ^ 


_^^^^^| 
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^H Sareme, on inltorescence wllb nearly eqml 


SomU, without a stalk, as a sessile leaf. 


^H Becondary aius uloiig the primary one. 


one without a petiole, p 17. 


■ Fitj. att, p. SG. 




^1 Radiale. turnUhed with ray-flowers. 




^H Sadicat, prooeediog from thtt rout, u rodl- 


Shrubt, woody plauta under about twentj 


^H 04l leaves. 


feet in height, p. 13. 


^m Jbidide (or cBoliclH), the iWta part of the 


SUieU, a short, broad aUique, p. 48. 


^H embryo, p. 4Q. 


Siligi^f, the pod of the Cruc^era, Fig. 01, 


^H iiay, the marginal flowers of a. head, when 


p. 43. 


^H ligalate or different from Ihe others. 


SimpU leaf. Fig. S9, p. 30. 


^^m Seeepliulf, the al:i^; or support of a flower, 




■ p.a5. 


Hin^ulU, strongly wavy, Fig. 28, p. 18. 


^M Regular (Sover), with all parts of each set 


SpiiUie, a bract which enfolds an inBo- 


^H aUke, p. 37. 


lescence. 


^H Bepand, wary-margiaeil, p. 19. 


^lerifs, p. 40. 




SpOu, an inflorescence with flowera aesailB 


^H Bhaehi/,, the uis of a spike or other body. 


on the primary axis, Figs. 43, 44. p. US. 


^1 Bhaoma (or rootBlock), a oreeping Bnbler- 


Spine, a thorn. 


^1 ranean stem. Fig. IS, p. 11. 


^rei, p. 40. 


^m Bib* (of leaves), p. 17. 


Sq'Uirronc, with thickly set soales. learei, 


^H JUiigenl, gaping open. 




^1 Jltfot, pp. 4. 7. 


from the axis. 


■ Jtoot-hain, Fig. 14, p. 8. 


Siatiten, Fig. 50, p. S3. 


^1 Saotxtixk (or rhiiome), a creeping »uUer- 


Siamitiate {AovHt). one with stamens but 


^1 ranean stem, Fig. IS, p. U. 


without pistils. Fig. 48, p. 30. 


^^ SontraU, beaked. 


Slatubiril, the upper petal of a papilionace- 


^1 notation of fivpg, J,. 8. 


oas flower. 


^H Bumtinatt, poaraely saw-toothed. 


sum (and branohesl. p. 0. 


^1 iJunner, a slender prostrate branch, root- 


Stigmn, the part of the pistil on whioh Ui» 


^H ing at the end or joinle. 






Stipe, the stem of a pistil when it ha* 


^H Saiiuira (or key-fruit), a winged aoheninm, 


any. 


H Figs. 86,87, p. 43, 


StijmiaU, furnisbed with stipules. 




SU]ialai, appeadagA at the baae of certain 


H 40. 


leaves, Figs, 32-34, p. 28, , 


^H Seai/roim, rougli to the touch. 


Stomnfu (stoma, singular), the breathing- 


^H SeiUfi, reduced leavHB, p. 17. 


pores of leaves. Figa. 36, 87, p. 24. ' 


H Seandenl, climbing. 


Sbme-fraU, p. 41. 


^M 8e/ipf, a. peduncle rising from the ground 


Strict, close and narrow. 


H or near it. 


Str^iU. a multiple, cone-elmped fruit, lik» 


^1 Btarioug, thin, dry, and membranons. 


that of the common hop. 


^M Beorpoid eymt (or raceme), Fig. Gl, p. 30. 


Style, the portion of the pistil between th» 




ovary and stigma, Fig. 62, p. 34 


^1 8eeondary rooti, p. Q. 








■ Seed. p. 44. 


Suffraticmt, sllghUj woody, p. 12. 


^1 Sepait. the separate leaflets of the aalyx. 


Superior (calyx), enclosing the ovary, Fig. 




71, p. 37. 


^M from path other, then opening along 




^1 their inner margin, p. 43. 


ber of parU in each set, p. 87. 


■ Serie^a. silky. 


Ssngeiiaiowi (stamena), with anthers unit- 


^H Berrale, saw-toothed. Fig. S6, p. 10. 


ed Into one set. Figs. «(J, (il, p. 8». j 







GLOSSAEY OR DICTIONARY OF BOTANICAL TERMS. 



^m OLD 

^Hl^-runr, ■ root with a stout tapering body, 

Fig- 10. p. 4. 
Tfgfneii, the inner seed coat. 
Tendril, a tnodiOfld branch or leaf naed for 

climbing. 
Terminal bud, the bad terminating tKa 

main stem or a growing branch, p. 10. 
TernaU:, in threes. 
7>vfii, the external aeed-ooat, p. 44. 
Tclrtt/tyiuHHou», having six stamens, two 

of them shurter than the othurs. 
Thickened fi^Kided rooa, Fig. 11, p. 5. 
Thmat, the point where the tube and limb 

of a moiioeepalous calyx or monopetal- 

Ons corolla meet, pp. 31, 33. 
r»yr«F. an ovoid paciole, p. 26. 
Thuling ttem, one which runs over the sni^ 

fac« of the ground or other objects. 
IVivs, wood/ plants of a greater height 

than twenty feet, p. 13. 
Tri-pinnnte., thrice pinnate. 
Tmneale, cnt off. 
Tidie., the undivided portion of a mono- 

■epalona caljx or monopetaluus corolla, 

l.p.Sl.33. 
Tvlier, a thickened, bad-bearing portion of 

a Blhlerranean stem, p. IS. 
Tilinmg Oern, one which climbs by twin- 
lag abont some support, p. 10. 
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V«U, an nmbrelln - like Inaorescenoe, Tl'owf, Figs. S2, 23, 
ng^ 41, 42, p. 26. Woody, having the \ 



UmbdUt, a secondary umbel, p. 28. 

Uncinate, hook-shaped. 

Unequally pinnaU, with leaflets fn pairs 

surmounted by an odd terminal one, 

Fig. 30, p. 21. 
UnguiailaU, fnmiabed with a daw. 
UnoBciuil, having stamens or pistils only. 
Uiride, an acheninm with a loose, blad' 

dery pericarp. 



Viiljjate, opening by valves. 

YalTe, one of the parts of a dehiscent pod 

or similar body which opens. 
Yarietiet (of plants], p. 47. 
Yfi7del» (of leaves), p. 17. 
Yeini (of leaves', p. 17. 
Yenaiian, the veining of leaves, p. 17. 
Yetitricotc, inflated on one side. 
Vemicoae, warty. 
YinatQie (anther), attached at ila middle so 

YtrticU, a whorL 
VerticiSafe hninehea, p. 10. 
Vef^U (or dncls), Fig. 23, p, 14. 
YfnUuui, the standard of papitionaceoua 

flowern. 
VWate, shaggy with long, soft hairs. 
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MEDICINAL PLANTS 

NOETH AMERICA. 



PH^NOQAMOUS OR FLOWERING PLANTS. 



■ CLASS L — DICOTYLEDONOUS OR EXOGENOUS PLANTS. 

Stems with bark, wood, and pith distinct ; when perennial, increasing 
in size by the annual addition of a layer of wood outside that already 
formed. leaves net-veined. Parts of the flower commonly in fives or 
fours. Embryo with two cotyledons, or seed-leaves, rarely with several in 
a whorl. 

DmsioN L — PoLTPKTALOiia Exoobnoub Plants. 

Flowers with both calyx and corolla, the latter absent in only a few 
genera and species. Petals each separate and distinct. 



■ RANUNCULACEX. 

Character of the Order.— Calyx : sepals 3 to 6, generally 6, distinct, 
usually deciduous, and, except in clematis, imbricated in the bud. Corolla : 
petals 3 to 15, occasionally in'egular or defonned, and sometimes absent. 
In the latter awe the sepals are usually colored, and petal-like. Stamens 
indefinite, distinct, very rarely few and definite. Ovaries numerous, rarely 
few or sohtarj-, distinct Ovules solitaiy or several, inverted. Fruit either 
achenia, seed-like, drj' follicles, or berries ; eeecls solitaiy or several. Em- 
bryo minute, at the base of fleshy or homy albumen. 

Herbs, i-arely shrubs, occasionally shrubby climbing plants. Leaves 
alternate, opposite in clematis, variously divided, without stipules. 

Almost the entire order is characterized by a colorless, acrid, and often 
poisonous juice. The acrid principle is, however, generally volatile, and 
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is ofteD eiitird]r dintpated in tbe ^rjetm at Aijiag. Oeeaaaaallj, as in 
■eooile, tbe active piiiiei{de is atojed ly ii>o»q«bqt>dj>ot^ and penmncat^ 
IB s tnberooB root. 

nwagh the nDiiiiciiIaee« are R|Knatted in tbe United States hj a 
compantiTel; large nnmber of genera and specie^ few trf these bare as jet 
been foiuid wtxtbj a place in tbe fttannaeopasa. Doobtkaa ^■"■tfMT csi»- 
fnl innatigatioa in this field maj jield impartant resnltL 



CLEMATIS. — TiBOCE V-Bovsa. 

Giarader o^ the Genu*. — Calvx: sepals 4, nrelr more, col(»ed, petaloid, 
tbe valrale margins tomed inward in tbe bod. Corolla none, or, if 
picaent, the petals amalL Stamens indefimte in nmnber, disttncL Ora- 
tifis nnmenma, distincL Afhcnia in a bead bearing the persistent styles 
aa naked, haiiy, or plumose taila. 

Perennial, herbaceous ot shghtlj iroody plants, generaHj climbing by 
means of their leaf-stalks ; occsskmaDy low and erect Leavn oppoat«. 
Clematis Viornalinnc. — LtaAer-Flover. 

Detrrijjlioii. — Calvx orate, at length bell-diaped, the purplish sepals 
Tcry thick and leathery, tipped with 
short recurred points. Corolla wanting. 
Tbe long tails of the fruit reiy plumose. 
An herbaceous climber. Lteaves 
pinnate ; leaflets 3 to 7, ontte or oblong, 
sometimes slightly cordate. 2- to 3-lobed 
or entire ; the uppermost often simple. 
Pedundes beaiiDg single, large, nod- 
ding dowers, which appear from May to 



HabUal. — In rich soil from Penn^t 
rania to Ohio and southward. 

Clematis VirginianaLinn& — Com- 
mon rir^n'i'Bower. 

Pexription. — Flowers polygamo-di- 

cpcioua. Calyx: sepals small, obovate, 

sprea-iing, white. Corolla wanting. Fruit 

with conspicuous fe-ilhery tails. An her- 

Fie. x.—cirmmiim vtiyvamnM. bsceous perenuiaL Sleni climbing and 

running freelv over shrubs, fences, etc Leaves temate : leaflets ovate, 

Bcnte, cut or lobed, somewhat cordate at the base. Flowers in axillary 

panided closters, appearing in August 

HiJn/al. — On the alluvial banks of streams and along fences ; common 
Irom Canada to Florida. 
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Parts Used. — The fresh leaves, flowers, and stem — not ofiiciaL 

Conatittusnlg. — The above-ilescribed species of ciematis, as well as man^ 
others, both indigenous and foreign, possess an acrid principle whose es- 
at^t nature ia as jet undetennineJ. It is of a volatile character, however, 
and is dissipated by heat, and in the process of drj-ing the plants, 

Pre^m/ioiw. ^Alcohol ia a solvent for the active principle of clematis 
and an alcoholic tincture of the fresh plant the best preparation. 

Medical Proptvtics atid Uses. — Clematis appears to be htlle more than 
an acrid irritant Applied externally, the leaves of some species strongly 
irritate and even vesicate the skin. Administered internally, in small 
doees, it may produce dioresia and diaphoresis ; in lai-ge doaes, active 
purgation. It has been employed in sj-philis, scrofula, chronic rheuma- 
tism, etc, but without ever attaining an established reputation. It is used 
at preaent almost exclusively by homceopatbic practitioners. 

ANEMONE.— WtKD-FLo WEB. 
Character of the Genus. — Calyx : sepals many, distinct, petaloid. Corolla 
cone, or with petola resembling abortive stameua. Stamens numerous, 
(liBtinct Ovaries numerous, distinct. Achenia point«d or tailed, flat- 
tened, not ribbed. 

Perennial herbs, with radical leaves, those of the stem two or tliree 
together, forming an involuci-e some distance below the flower. 

Anemone patens Linnfi, var. NuttallianaGray. — Pasqae-Flotaer. 
Dencriplion.—Calp: : sepals G, purplish or white, 14 inch long, spread- 
ing. Stem simple, erect, naked except tlie involucre, bearing a single ter- 
minij flower which develops in advance of the leaves. Leaves temately 
dii-iilftl, the latei-al divisions 2-pai-ted, the middle one stalked, 3-parted, 
the segments deeply once or twice cleft into narrowly linear and acute 
Inbea. Lobea of the involucre like those of the leaves, united at the base 
ink* a shallow cup. The entire plant ia villous with long silky hairs. It 
lilooms in March and April. 

Habitat. — 111 prairie regions from Ulinoia westward and northward. 
Part t'n^rf.— The herb — United Slates Pharmacoi^eia. The ofBcial name, 
Puttaiilla, includes the herb not only of this plant but of A. pidmlUla and 
A pralenm also. 

CwiitUuentn. — All parts of the fresh plant are extremely acrid ; applied 
to the skin it causes irritation and even vesication. This acrid property 1^ 

isdinjinished or wholly lost by drying and long keeping; hence to be effi- 
^oiis it should be used as fresh as possible, or at least preparations made 
^ni the recent plant should be employed. The acridity of pulsatilla ia 
•iw to the presence of aiiemonin. a crystalline substance which is exceed- 
ingly liable to change and is destroyed by heat 

Preparalions. — None are ofliciaL An alcoholic tincture of the fresh 
I pl&ot is reliable. ' 



KAJHTTITCUL ACK£ 

Medical Properties and Ugen. — PolaatiUa is an acrid irritant which, in 
large doses, bos often produced serious and alarnuug effects. lu safe 
medicinal doaes, however, its effects are by no means ao well known. At 
various tiineB and bj numerous authors it lias been highly praised as a 
remedy in diseases of the eye, in rbeuiuatiam, amenorrhoea, dysmenorrhoea, 
etc. In this country it has been employeil chiefly by homoBopathic prac- 
titioners, and usually in very minute doses. Many of the results claimed 
for it under each circumstances are at least doubtfuL Certain it is that 
other practitioners have not been able to coofirm them. A few years since 




it was highly recommended as a remedy in gonorrhceol epididymitis, and 
many cases were recorded tending to prove its efficacy, but subsequently 
cases treated 'without medicine were shown to make quite as satisfactory 
progress. The author lias employed it in a number of cases of this affection 
but without any apparent effect He has also eiuployed it in numerous 
cases of dysmenorrhcm, Rcnerally of hysterical subjects, and though he has 
frequently observed decided relief from pain during one or two menstrual 
periods, he is more inclined to attribute this to the meutal and moral effect 
of a new remedy given with the positive assurance that relief would follow. 
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1 to the medicinal effect of the drug. For in aome instances, after 
Pulsatilla hail lost its effect, a new drug— it haa appeared to matter little , 
just which one— haa again given temporary relief. 

As a remedy in rheumatism, dropay, paralysis, etc., pulsatiUa does not 
retjuire serious attention. That its acrid and irritating properties might 
be made available in stimulating eseretiou is possible, but our knowledga 
is at present too Umited to establish the point, and other better known 
Hgents are always at hand. 

HEP ATICA.— Liverwort. 

Character of the Gentat. — Involucre of 3 leaflets placed close to and 
enveloping the flower buil, but becoming more distant after ejqiansion by 
Uie growth of the intervening portion of the scaj)e ; otherwise similar to 
anemone, of which genus many botanists consider this only a section. The 
name hepatica has, however, become so well known that it ought to be re- 
tiuued for sentimental, if not for scientific reasons. 

Perennial herbs, with a short rootstock and numerous strong fibrous 
rootlets. Leaves all radical, of n thick leathery texture, persisting through 
the winter, the new ones appearing after the flowers, the old ones then 
withering away. The mature leaves have a dark brownish color, variegated 
mth irregular lighter-colored spots, somewhat resembling that of the liver, 
flUence the common name. Flowers niunerous, on slender hairy scapes, 
each bearing a single one. They appear early in spring, soon after the 
anow is gone. 

Hepatica triloba Chaix. — Jiourtd-lofied Hepalim. 

Ikgcriplion. — Sepals 6 to 9, white, purplish, or blue. Leaves with 3 
roiaded, obtuse lobes ; leaflets of the involucre also obtuse, 

BabiUit, — In upland woods ; common both here and in Europe. 
Hepatica acutiloba De Candolle. — Sharp-tobed Hepatica. 
iteicn/)^ ion.— Sepals 7 to 12, white, pinkish, or pale purple. Leaves with 
3 acute or pointed lobes ; occasionally 5-lobed ; leaflets of the involucre 
*lso scute. 

Babilat. — Widely distributed, like the precetUng, but less common. 
Part Used. — The leaves — not official. 

Conatiiuents. — Common vegetable principles, such as mucilage, sugar, 
Ittmin, etc. 

PrfpttTtttions. — Used in decoction and syrup. 

Medical Properlteii and Uses. — As a medicine hepatica is wholly inert, 
U>d unworthy a place in the materia medico. 

HANUNCULUS. — C ro^\-foot. — Bcttehcup. 

Qtaracter iif Ihe Genus. — Calyx: sepals generally 5. sometimes but 3. 
f^Ua : petals generally 6, sometimes more, occasionally but 3. Stamens 
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commonly numeroua, occEisionHJly few, slwaya distinct, Ovaries numer- 
^ OU9, distinct. Acbenia aggregated in a head. 

Annual or perennial herbs, vritb alternate 8t«m-leaveB. Flowers solitary 
or corymbed, generally yellow, sometimes white. 

All the ranunculi possess an acrid principle of a volatile nature ; few of 
them have been used medicinally. 

Ranunculus bulbosus Linnt— 5uZ6oug Crowfoot or Buttercup. 

Description. — Calyx : sepals 5, smaller than the petals, reflesed. Co- 
rolla ; petals 5 to 7, round, wedge-shaped below, with a small scale at the 
base, deep, shining yellow. Achenta with a sboH beak, collected in a 
globular head. i 

A perennial herb growing erect from a bulbous base ; leaves and stem 
hairy. Radical leaves temately divided, the lateral divisions sessile, the 
terminal stalked and 3-part«cl, the divisions wedge-shaped, cut, and toothed. 
Flowers solitary, large, on long furrowed peduncles ; they appear through- | 
out the summer. ' 

Habitat.— A. native of Europe ; naturalized in the Northern Atlantio * 
States, growing in meadows and postures. 

Ranunculus repens T.innij. — Crei-ping Crotcfoot. I 

Description. — Calyx : sepals 6, spreading, smaller than the petals. 
Corolla : petals 5, obovate, with a small scale at the base, bright yellow, ' 
Carpels strongly margined, pointed by a stout, nearly straight beak, col- 
lected in a globular head. 

A low perennial, hairy or nearly smooth, with the stem ascending, or 
creeping along the ground. Leaves temately divided, the divisions mostly 
stalked, wedge-ehapetl or ovate, unequally 3-cleft or parted, and variously ] 
cut. Peduncles furrowed. It blooms throughout the summer. 

Habitat. — In wet shady places ; common. 

Ranunculus acrls Linne, — Tall Croufool. I 

Description. — Calys : sepals 5, spreading, shorter than the petals, yel- 
lowish-green. Corolla : petals 5, nearly as large as those of Jl. buliiosus, 
with a scale at the base, bright yellow. Carpels ovate, compressed, smooth, 
in a globular head. 

A perennial herb. Stem erect, 2 to 3 feet high, hairy. Leaves mostly 
stalked, deeply divided into 3, 5, or 7 palmat« segments, whioh are out 
into lanceolate or linear acute lobes. Peduncles round, not furrowed. It 
blooms in summer. 

Haliital.—A native of Europe ; naturalized here, and common in mead- 
ows, pastures, and waste places. 

Ranunculus sceleratus Linng. — Caned Crowfoot. 

Description. — Calys : sepals 5, small Corolla : petals 5. Scarcely 
larger than the sepals, pale yellow. Carpels numerous, in oblong cylin- 
drical heads. 

A smooth perennial herb. Stem erect, 1 foot high, thick, hollow. 
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'er leaves petioled, divided into 3 or more obtueelj toothed oi lobed 
lents. It blooms daring summer. 

■In pools and ditches ; common both here and in Europe, 
above-described species of ronuuculus ore the most important of 
genus, though many others possess nearlj identical properties. 
Fart Used. — The herb—not officiaL 

ConatiluenU.~Hh.& mnuuculi ai'e all more or less acrid, some of them 
extremely sa Little is known of the acrid principle, save that it is 
volatile, and is chminished or entirely lost by tlrying and long keeping, 
Freparalions. — Used only in the fresh state, 

Jifedical Propertinv and Cxes. — The ranunculi are too acrid to render 
internal use either desirable or safe. Moat of them are avoided by 
leatie animals ; one may often see Ji. acrig, for example, growing lux- 
nriantly in pastures where almost every blade of grass is cropped close. 
Their acrid properties have, however, led to their employment externally as 
nibefaoieuts or vesicants in cases where other and perhaps better agents 
were not at hand, or were for any reason contra-indicated. As is well 
known, cases of idiosyncrasy occur in which contharides are inadmissible 
on account of their effect upon the urinaiy organs. In some such cases 
ranunculus has been used with good effect. One of the faults of this agent 
is its extreme violence. The fresh plant, bruised and applied to the skin, 
may veMcate in an hour or hour and a half, and may possibly produce an 
uli^r not easy to heal. It is, therefore, far less safe as a rubefacient than 
mustard, and, as a rule, much less desirable as a vesicant than cantharidea 
It has been employed to some extent in European countries as an external 
apphcation in chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, etc,, but never sufficiently to 
littve obtained a place in the pharmacopueias. In this country it is used 
stm less, and is little more than mentioned in works on materia medica. 

An interesting observation regarding the possible effect of R. (u.-rix on 
pregnant cows was reported to the author by his brother, Mr, F. M. John- 
wa. In a herd of cows pastured for years in succession in an old field 
thickly beset with this weed, abortion was frequent and troublesome. As 
looQ, however, as this pasture was broken up and the herd moved to an- 
otber part of the farm in which the plant did not grow, abortion dk- 
appeuted. Now although, as stated above, domestic animals avoid this 
piant, yet when feeding where it is very abundant, they must occasionally 
""allow it accidentally ; and though there is no positive proof that the abor- 
tioM were due to the plant in question, the facts as stated are interesting 
Mill significant It is at least possible that ranunculus exerts an infiuence 
■ipoa the reproductive organs like that which is claimed by some for 
pnbUiUa. 
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Coptis trifolia Salisbuiy. — Goldthread. 

Dencription.^Caiys.: sepals 5 to 7, petal-like, white, deciduous. Corolla; 
petals 5 to 7, amaller than the sepals, club-shaped, yellow at the base, boUon 
at the apex. SUimeDB 15 to 25, hypogynous. Fiatils 3 to 10, on slendei 
stalks. Capauies stellately diverging, atalied, oblong, compressed, aeu- 
miiiRte with the peraistent style, -t- to 8-seeded. Seeds oblong, black, 
smooth, and shining. 

A small perennial, with evergreen leaves arising from a horizontal rhi- 
zome which sends off in every direction long slender fibres of a bright 
yellow color, whence the common name of goldthread. Leaves smooth, 
veiny, somewhat coriaceous, all radical, on long petioles, temately divided, 
the leaflets about an inch long, roundish, acute at the base, lobed and 
creuate, the crenatures acuminate. Scape slender, round, bearing one 
st-arry-white flower, about two-tliirds of an inch in diameter, and a minute 
ovate, acute bract some distance below it. Blooms in May. 

Halnlai. — Swamps and bogs fi'om Canada and the Northern United 
States southward along the mountains to Maryland. 

Partg Used. — The whole plant may be employed, but the rhizomes and 
rootlets are chiefly used. Formerly official, it has been discorded from the 
United States Fharmacopceia. 

Conslituenls. — Goldthread has a strongly bitter taste, unattended vrith 
astringency. Its most important constituent is berberina ; another aUcii- 
loid, coplina, exists in small proportion. The latter appears to bear some 
analogy to hydrastia. It contains neither tannic nor gallic acid. 

PrepanUions. — There are no official preparations of this plant. It 
yields its virtues to alcohol and to water. The alcoholic tincture is of a 
beautiful yellow color, and in cases where alcohol is not contra-indicated, 
may be employed iw fully representing the drug. An infusion is also 
eflicieni 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Analysis proves goldthread to be a pure 
and simple bitter. Clinically it acts like calumbo, quassia, and other 
drugs of this class. It was formerly much used as a wash for aphthous 
aore mouth, exerting in this instance an influence like that of hydrastis. 
As a tonic during convalescence, and in weakened condition of the di- 
gestive organs, it may be substituted for calumba, quassia, etc, aa oo- 
caaion requires. 

HYDRASTIS, 

Hydrastis Canadensis LinnS. — Golden Seal, Yellow-Rool, Tallow 
Pwxoon. 

Description. — Calyx : sepals 3, small, petal-like, of a pale rose-color, 
falling away booq after the flower expands. Corolla absents Stamens 
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TBry numerous, bypogynoua, linear-spatulate ; anthers oval, innate. Ovar \ 
riea 12 or more, 2-ovuled ; styles short, stigmas diluted, 2-lipped, indupli- 
cate. Fruit a crimaon head of baccate 1- or 2-Beeded carpeb, succulent, 
and resembling a large raspberry. Seeds obovate ; testa cruataceoua, 
nearly black, shining, lined with n thin membranaceous tegmen. J 

An herbaceous pereuuiol, with a horizontal rhizome, from which is seafcfl 
up in early spring a simple hairy stem G to 12 inches high, bearing two ^ 
leaves, and, at its summit, a single flower. There is generally also a single 
radical leaf on a long petiole. The leaves are palmately 3- to 5-lohed, the 
lobes acute, unequally serrate ; the lower cauline leaf petiolate, the upper 
seasilEi. The leaves, at the time of flowering, are small and not fully ex- J 
panded, but subsequeutly they increase much in size, ultimately attaining I 
a width of 5 to C inches. n 

The rhizome is one-half inch to 2 inches in length, from one-eighth to ons- 

holf inch in diameter, simple, or with a few short branches, terminated by 

a broad sew, longitudinally wiiakled, annulate from leaf scars, and bearing, 

especially below, numerous small fibrous roots. Both rhizome and roots J 

are of a yellow color, and bsve an intensely bitter taste, without astringeucy. I 

Habitat. — Canaila to Carolina and westward. Rare east of the Ailfr- I 

ghanies, more common along these mountains and west of them, Gtowi4 

in rich moist woods. I 

Paris Uaeil.— The rhizome and rootlets — United States Pliarmacopma. I 

CoiiiiUuenta. — The most important constituents of hytlrastis are two'1 

alkaloids, viz. : (1) hydrantia, a white crystalline body, tasteless at firsts 1 

tut eventually imparting an acrid sensation to the tongue and fauces — > I 

not hitter, as sometimes eiToueously stated ; (2) berberina, which is in yel- I 

hw needle-shaped crystals and has an intensely bitter taste. The latter 1 

lildUoid is found in numei-oua plants of the orders Berber idacaB, lianun' I 

ewlaceiB, ileninpermacecE, etc. Besides these alkaloids, hydraatis containil I 

■torch, sugar, etc., and traces of a third alkaloid, which, however, exists in I 

mch small proportion as to be of no practical importance. The article long I 

known as hydrastin, and extensively used, chiefly by eclectic practitioners, 1 

u BQ iiopure hydrochlomte (muriate) of herberina. Both hydrastia and \ 

berberina unite with acids to form salts, and it is in the form of salts that ] 

Uiay are usually employed. 

ftijw ra^ ions. —Extractum hydrastis fluidum — fluid extract of hydras- 
™;tiDctara hydrastis — tincture of hydrastis. — Vinted Stales Pharmaoo- 
V"^ In certain cases where it is deairable to employ large doses, the 
■^laloida or their salts are more eligible, ■ 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Numerous and diverse properties have ] 
b«Q attributed to hydrastis, so much so, indeed, that there is little agree- 
ment Lunong different authors upon the subject That it is a powerful 
louic all admit, and it is probable that to its tonic action alone are due tJie 
"lanj widely different effects observed by those who have written upon 
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tlic <1rug. It has been ase«l saccessfoU; as a substitute for qainme in tlie 
trentiaeut of mt(;rimtteuts, in conTaleBcenoe from acut« disease, aud in 
(,'eDenU where n vegetable touic is indicated. Tiiis fact is woniiy of re- 
menibnuice, siace there are numerous instances in which qaiuine is indi- 
cated but c&unot be employed on account of idioejDcra^. It is not. 
however, as a substitute for quinine that bj'drastis has been most em- 
ploj-ed or baa gained its {greatest reputation. It seems to exert an es- 
pecially tonic influence upon mucous surfaces, and bos been employed 
beneficially in a great rariety of catarrhal afiectioDs. Prior to its use in 
Bcieutifie medicine it had been employed by the aborigines as a topical ap- 
plication in catarrhal aSEections of the eyes and as a stimulant to old 
ulcers. It is still uded with benefit in such cases, and in ohrouic cot^zn, 
in gonorrbuBft, leucorrhita, bemorrboids. and prolapsus anL That it 
exerts an influence upon the liver seems well deniouatrat«d, and it has 
been used with benefit in torpid conditiuns of this organ, and in catarriiul 
indainmatiou of the gall-bliulder and galWnct. Though not directly 
cathartic in its action, in certain cases of habitual constipation it produces 
I laxative effect. It has been employed beneficially in glandular swell- 
ings, undoubtedly through its general tonic power, and hence has prob- 
ably derived its undeserved reputation as a remedy for cancer. 
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Xanthorhiza apiifolia L'HeriUer. — FeZ/oio-floof, Shrub Tellow-Itoot. 

De»,TiijliMi. — Calyx: sepals 5, petal-like, deciduous, spreading, ovate- 
acuminato, brownish-purple. Corolla : petals 5, very small, 2-lobed, ele- 
vated upon a claw, colored like the sepals. Stamens 5 to 10, hypogynoiis, 
fijnmenta thick, i>urple, anthers adnate. Ovaries 5 to 15, each bearing two 
pendulous ovules attached to the middle. Pods 1-seeded, oblong, the style 
becoming lateral during development. 

A slirubby perennial, 1 to 3 feet high, with a large rootstocli and nui 
oua round, sUghtly branched stems. Outer bark gray, smooth, and shin- 
ing ; within bright yellow. Leaves alternate, imequolly 1- to 2-pinnate, on 
long stalks. Leaflets in two pairs with an odd termina] one, 2 to 3 inches 
long, rhomboid-ovate or lanceolate, tapering at the bRse. sessile, incisety 
lobed and dentate, smooth, dark green above, lighter beneath. Flowers 
polygamous, in long, drooping compound racemes, appearing from April 
to June. The rootstock ia from 3 inches to 1 foot or more in lengtL, from 
one-eighth to one-half inch in thickness, more or less branched, yellowish- 
brown externally, internally of a deep yellow, and having an exceedingly 
bitter taste. 

Habitat. — Central New York (one station only) to the middle and upper 
districts of the Garolinos and Qeorgio, cbiefiy along the mountains and 
highlands. 




XANTHOBHIZA. 

Parts Cserf. — The rhizome and roota Formerly officiaJ, it has 1; 
discarded from the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

Co'tsltCuentB. — No exact analysis seems to have been made of this plont^ 
though it has been shown to contain berberina in email proportion, and 
probably to this it owes, in a great measure, its bitterness and tonic propf J 
erties. 

Preparatimig. — There are no official preparations of yellow-root Ik:| 
yields its virtues to both water and alcohol, iiud may be employed in 




^. dMoction, infusion, or even in powder, though i 
'laid be difficult to adminiHter it in efficient dot 

^ediaxl Pnypertien and Cues. — Like hydrustaa and ooptia, both of which 
" re«emble8 in respect to constitnenta, santhorhiza possesses simple 
■"'tec tonic properties. It has, however, a much smaller percentage of 
■^riwriaa than either of them, and, bo far as this alkaloid goes, sboidd 
liweforc be less efficient when administered in like doses. It has been 
*tiployed chiefly as a domestic remedy, but some competent observers 
Weem it more highly than either gentian or calumba. 
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Cimicifuga racemosa Elliott (AcUm racemosa Idaai, JUacrotys ser- 
penlana F&ton).^ Black Snakcrool, Black Cohosh, Bugbane, Sqaaic Hoot. 

Description. — Calyx : sepals i, in pairs, the Inner paii- smuller, wliite, 
falling soon after the Hower espanclB. Corolla : petals 4 to G, small, atamen- 
like, on claws, 2-homed at the apex. Stamens numerous, with slender white 
fikments, hj-pogjuous ; anthei-3 adnate. Ovnry solitary, flask shaped, 1- 
celled, with about 10 aeaaile ovules in two rows, no style, stigma sessile, 
forming a dry pod in fruit. 

An herboceoiia perennial, with a short, thick, horizontal rootatock, from 
which spring several simple stems, 4 to 8 feet high, bearing, about midway, 
large, decompound leaves, and at the summit long, wond-like tracemea. 
Iieaves 2 to 3, the lower very large, tlie upper smaller, alternate, on strong, 
round, partially clasping petioles, ternate, the primary divisions bi-pinnate ; 
leaflets 1 to 3 inches long, cut-serrate, the tei-minal one largest, and more 
or leas 3-divided, thin, smooth, of n bright green color. Flowers very 
numerous, about one-half inch in diameter, in simple or sparsely branched 
racemes, 8 to 12 inches long ; pedicels about one-fourth inch long, bracts 
subulate, rachia pubescent. The pLint flowers early in July in the latitude 
of New York, and coutuiuea in bloom dui-ing some weeks, ripening its 
fruit in September. Rhizome 2 to C or more inches in length, one-half 
to 1 inch thick, horizontal, somewhat flattened, irreguhu'ly corrugated and 
knotted, simple or branched, thickly beset above with the scars and stumps 
of fallen stems, and laterally and beneath with long, strong roots, one- 
twelfth to one-eighth inch in diameter. Scattered irregularly among the 
stumps of previous stems are a number of terminal buds prepared for tha 
next season's stems. The rhizome and roots of recent growth are of & 
dark reddish-broivn color, the older portion of the rhizome almost blaok; 
its odor is earthy and mipleasant, and its (jiste bitter and nauseous. 

Habitat. — Common evei^where from Canada to Georgia, growing in 
rich open woodlands and upon hillsides, but avoiding very wet or rocky 
places. 'SV'hen in bloom its long and graceful racemes form a conepicuoua 
feature of the locahties where it growa 

Farts Used. — Tiie rhizome and rootlets — United Slates I^tamuuxpeeia. 
Oflicial name : Cimicifuria — Black Snakeraot. 

(7oiiii(i((ien/». —Numerous analyses have been made of this plant with- 
out, however, yielding any very satisfactory result when considered from, 
a therapeutic standpoint. In addition to tlie common plant constituents 
like starch, gum, tannic and gallic acids, mineral salts, etc., a small pro- 
portion of volatile oil, having the peculiar odor of the fresh drug, was de- 
tected by one analyst, besides two resina of different character. Another 
analyst found no volatile oil, but isolated a crj-atalline aubstance, probably 
a neutral principle, whose alcoholic solution has an intensely acrid taste. 
That the treah drug possesses some active volatile principle would seem 
probable from the fact that it certainly deteriorates by keeping, and all 
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who have had experience in the matter agree that it is thera- 
ruticallj much more active wheu freah than when loug kept. 

Fi-eparahonx. — Extroctum cimitifugie fluidum— fluid extract of cimi- 
4ifuga ; tinctui'a cimicifugie — tincture of c\mic,ilu^&.'~ United States Phar- 
tnfiririxeia. Of the unofficial preparationa, the one most, eraployeil ia an 
impure resin termed cimicifugin or macrotin, obtained by precipitation 
from an alcohoUc tincture with water. The drug may alao be athninis- 
.tered in substance or in decoctiou, though the latter form ia objectionable 

ie water does not completely exti'act ita ^irtuea 

Medical Projyerties and (ses.— In small or moderate doses cimicifuga is 
» tonic which may be usefully employed in a great variety of affections, as 
anfeebled condition of the digestive system due to alcoholism, fevers, 
phthisis, bronchitis, etc It has been employed also in acute and chronic 
riieumatiam, ameoorrhosa, dyemeuorrhcea, and iu cardiac disease, wliere it 
icta like, but less efficiently than, digitalis. It haa been uaed as an aid to 
parturition instead of ergot, and after delivery to reheve after-pains, in 
puerperal mania and convulsions, and as a remedy for chorea, especially 
when of rheumatic origin. In very large doses it produces a decided 
sedative effect, causing vertigo, dilatation of the pupil, and a tendency to 
somnolence. " To obtain curative effects from cimicifuga, it must be ad- 
ministered in sufficiently lai'ge doses to produce some of its cerebral ef- 
fects. " — Bartholotv. 

ACT£ A. — Baneberrt. 

Characler of the Ofmis. — Sepals 4 to 5, falling when the flower expands. 
Petals 4 to 10, small, flat, spntulate, on slender claws, Stamens numeroua, 
hypogynoua, with slender white filaments. Ovary solitary, stigma sessile, 
Fruit a mauy-eeeded berry ; seeds compressed, smooth, horizontal Per- 
ennial herbs, with bi-t«rnately divided leaves, and flowers in a thick tenni- 
nal raceme. 

Actaea sprcata Linnfi, var. rubra Michaux. — Red lianehemj. 

Description. — Ciilyx : sepals 4, ovate, greenish. Corolla : petals often 
B to 10, white, oval, acute, much shorter than the stamens. Stamens nu- 
merous ; filaments filiform. Ovary sToooth, white ; stigma oval, 2-lobed, 
feourved at the ends. Berries red, shining, about lO-seeded, on long 
pe<licel8 about one-fourth the size of the common peduncle. 

Stem roundish, smooth, about 2 feet high, with bi- or tri-temately di- 
alled leaves, on long smooth petioles, partly sheathing at the base ; leaflets 
owtfl, sharply cut, and toothed. Eacemes ovate or hemispherical, appear- 
"•g in April and May. Rhizome closely resembling that of cimicifuga, 
which see. 

ffoiiiaf. — Rich woods from Hudson's Bay to Pennsylvania and westward 
" the Bocky Mountains. Less common than the following. 
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Aetaas alba Bigciov— mice AoMAtryy. 

noiaf 1 1 MM all I it lbs enda, stamen-like, 
I the fneodrng apetim. Onrjr and stignu 
fib* tbem at the pceMding. Benin vUta, tqiped with red, abooi 8-aeed- 
•d, oa Ub AfBod, led pedkch tlw nie o( the eoBBion peduncle. Stem and 
laMca larger and rather flraootiier Umb tfae ptvcedm^ Rhwff iatt ■J-^ i 'im 




appearing a week or two later tb&n those of 



Pia, so.— Actmaltiii. 

BammH oblong, the &o\ 
the other tiiidiiioB. 

JlaiiUal. — Bicli wwhIb from Couuda to Georgia and westward to the 
MiHiBfiippt, 

I'arlit Cmi. — The rhizome and roots — not official. 
<7onRfi/tien(«,— Nothing definite is known as to the composition of these 
plnuts, tliou(;b thoy are supposeil to ijoaaess properties similar to those of 
^ oUnioifuifTL 

union*. — There are no commeroial preparationB of the American 
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species of actoA. From the appai-ent Bimilarity of the plonte to cimicifuga, 
they might aately be administeret! in like manner. 

Medival Properties and i-Vx.— As already remarked, the chemical con- 
fititueuta of iictiea are supposed to be similar to those of cimicifuga, and 
therefore the former might be eubatitu ted for the latter in onse of necessity, 
though sucb necessity is scarcely to be supposed. As domestic remediea 
both species have been employed, though rarely. In scientific medicine 
they have seldom been mentioned. 

MAGNOLIACE>E. 

Character of the Order. — Trees or shrubs with alternate, coriaceous leaves, 
and convolute stipules which cover the buds and ai-e deciduous. Sepals 
tisually 3 to 6, deciduous ; petals 3 or more, imbricated ; atameus numerous, 
distinct ; anthers adnate ; carjwls l-celled, numerous, on an elevated re- 
ceptacle, in fruit forming a sort of fleshy or dry cone. 

The order comprises about a clozen genera and more than seventy 
epecies, very few of which, however, are iudigenous to North America. 
The flowers of many species are fragrant and ornamental, Aa a whole the 
xougnoliaceiB are characterized by aromatic tonic properties. 

» MAGNOLIA. 

Oiaracter of Ike Oenug. — Sepals 3 ; petals 6 to 12. Stamens numerous, 
imbricated, with short filaments, and 
iong anthers, the latter oiwuiug iuwaril. 
Pistils numerous, crowded upon tbo 
elongated torus, cohering, and in fruit 
forming a fleshy and somewhat woody 
conical mass. Carpels dehiscent upon 

^the back, 1- or 2-Beeded, the seeds at 
Kiaturity being suspended from the open 
CBpBules by an extensile thread of spiral 
vessels. Trees or shrubs. Leaves al- 
ternate, or clustered at the summit of 
the branches. Flowers large, solitary, 
terminal. Stipules large, adnate to the 
petiole, deciduous. 

Magnolia glauca Linnt-. — Small 
or Laiird Magnolia. 

iMncription. — Calyx : sepals 3, mem- 
lirnnaceous, spatulnte, concave, resem- 
bling petals but much less delicate. Co- J 
Itilla : petals 9 to 12, ovate, narrowed nt fio. loo.-MnmiuH" (ii»ii*». 

Ui« base, concave, erect, arranged in circles of three. Seeds obovate, scarlet. 
A ahrub 5 to 20 feet high, with divaricating branches and smooth, gray- 
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isb bark. Leaves oblong or oval, obtuse, coriaceous, of a deep yellowish- 
green above and glaucous or bluish-dwhite beneath. Bark of young twiga 
amootb, bright green. Flowers globular, itbout 2 inches in diameter, creamy- 
white, and very fragrant. Coneof the fruit oval, 1 to IJ inch long, greenish. 

Habitat. — In swamps from Cape Ann north of Boston, south to Florida 
mostly near the coast, though oceusionaily found Bonie JiB^Jlnce inliuid. 
North of Southern New Jersey it is not very common, nor does it attain 
any considerable size. In its northern stations the leaves are deciduous^ 
but southward they become persiateni In the latitude of New York it 
blooms in May and June, and at this season the flowers are collected in 
large quantities for sale in the cities. It is known by a. Variety of local 
names, as Stveet Bay, White Bay, Svximp Sassafras, Beauer Tree, etc. 

Magnolia acuminata Linn^.— Cucumber Tree. 

Description. — Calyx; sepals 3. Corolla: petals 6 to 9, oblong-ovate, 
scarcely expanding, glaucous-green tinged with yellow. Fruit cylindrical, 
about 3 inches long ; when green somewhat resembUng a young cucum- 
ber, whence the common name. 

A large tree, 60 to 80 feet high and 4 to fi feet in diameter at the base. 
Leaves scattered, oblong, acuminate, G to 9 inches long, green above, slightly 
pubescent beneath, deciduous. Flowers 3 to 4 inches in lUameter, slightly 
fragrant, nppenring in May and June. 

Habitat. — From Western New York south to Georgia and west to Ohio, 
in rich woods. In the Southern States it is confined to mountainous dis- 
tricts. The wood somewhat resembles bass-wood {Tilia), though it is more 
compact, and is apphed to the same uses. 

Magnolia Umbrella Lam. {JU. trijietala L). — Umbrella Tree. 

Description. — Calyx: sepals 3. Corolla; petals 9, oblong-lanceolat*, 
acute, white. Fruit oblong, 4 to 6 inches long, roae-eolored. 

A small tree, 25 to 35 feet high, with irregular branches. Leaves clus- 
tered at the summit of the branches, oblong-lanceolate, 12 to 18 inches long, 
pointed at both ends, downy beneath, soon becoming smooth, deciduous. 
Flowers 4 to G inches in diameter, white, of an unpleasant odor, appearing 
in May and June. 

Hafiital. — From Pennsylvania southward and westward, in deep, rich 
soils and shady locations. 

Part tserf. — The bark— United Slates Pharmacopaia. Official name. 
Magnolia. 

ConiUituimls. — Both the root and stem bark of the above-described 
species of magnolia contain an aromatic and a bitter principle : tlie former 
being volatile is diminished by desiccAtion and entirely lost when the bark 
is kept for a length of time. The bitter principle is permanent, but haa 
not been isolated ; it is not associated with any astringent. A crystalline 
principle has been discovered in some of the species, but ita therapeutia 
if it hava any, has not been demonstrated. 
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PrepaTvtions.- — There are no official preparataona. The bark yields ita 

■.leadilj to diluted alcohol, and a tincture prepared by means of 

■uum is an eligible form in which to administer the drug. It 

Ff aibti bo given in powder or infusion, though in the latter form the 
natio property is greatlj diminished. A tincture of the seeds ia also 
[ to be an efficient preparation. 
Medical Properties and Uses. — IVEagnolia is an aromatic bitter touio. 
If administered freely it may induce diaphoresis and thus be useful in 
febrile affections. It is said to esert an antiperiodic influence in inter' 
mittent and remittent fevers, and has long been a favorite domestic 
remedy (or these diseasea in regions where the bark is readily accessible. 
Even in full doses it produces oone of the disagreeable cephalic effects 
of cinchona, and therefore is worthy of trial when from any reason the 
Utter or its alkaloids cannot be borne. It has been used with asserted 
benefit in both acute and chronic rheumatism. In some forms of djapep- 
^ it is also commended. 
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LmiODENDRON. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera Linnf. — Tulip Tree. 

Desrription. — Calyx : sepala 3, oblong, obtuse, concave, spreading, 
petal-like, deciduous. Corolla: petals 6, in two rowa, oblong, obtuse, 
concave at the base, 2 inches long, greenish-yellow marked with orange, 
alightly spreading, forming a bell-shaped flower. Stamens numerous, 
liypngynous, shorter than the petals, inserted upon a conical receptacle ; 
Snthers linear, opening outward. Kstils numerous, flat, long and nar- 
lov, imbricating and cohering together, forming an elongated cone. 
fruit cone-shapeil, mode up of numerous imbricated, 1-celled, ^-seeded, 
iflilBhiscent, samara-like seed-vessels, which are in form lanceolate, com- 
preaeed, and at the base triangular and tumid. The entire mass of seed- 
feuels is coherent uutil maturity, when they fall from the stems in a 
^j or separate from each other and fall singly. 

A large tree, often attaining the height of 100 feet, with a diameter 
*t the base of i or 5 feet. In very favorable circumstances it has been 
known lo grow much larger, attaining a height of liO feet, with a diam- 
eter of 8 or 9 feet The trunk ia nearly straight, the branches some- 
"iiftt scattered, and, compared with the size of the tree, rather email below 
uiil larger towaiil the top. When growing in the forest the stem for 
^^y or forty feet ia, in general, free of bi-anches, but under other circum- 
^<xs the lowest branches are much nearer the ground. The leaves are 
•Itemate, on long foo:-Btalka, and when fully grown are from 4 to 8 inches 

length, by about the same in breadth, somewhat cordate at the base and 

or less deeply 41obed. two of the lobes being at the base and two at 

ittie apex, the latter separated from each other by a broad and shallow 
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notoL, wUicli yivca the leaf the appearance of having been cut off. Above 
the leaves are emooth and sliiiiing, of a dark yellowish-green ; underneath 
much lighter, and strongly veined. The flowers ai-e 2 to 3 inches in di- 
ameter, beautifully tinted, resembling some varieties of the tulip, whence 
the common name, and, as they are prodiwed in immense numbers, mid 
greatly to the beauty of this majestic treS during the period of its inflo- 
rescence. The flowers appear, in the latitude of Sew 'Sork, about the first 
of June, when the ti-ee is in full leaf. '- • 

Habitat. — Fi-om Canada to Florida and westward to Enstern Eansaa, 
growing more luxuriantly in rich moist ground, tboiigh occurring not on- 
frequently in elevated ^aiid dry situations. Xiud;S5Hhe came of wliite wood 
it is extensively iwed in cabinet work, in th^ te'ner wood-wotk of bouse* 
for carriage panels, etc. In some sections oE* the coimtrj' it is known aa 
white poplar, in others ijellow poplar ; both unfortunate ajjpellations, sinco 
it in no way resembles, the true poplars, buf'fe, on the conti'arj', a tree sui 
generis, being the ouly species of its genuB'm>tiie known world. 

Part Used. — Tlie bark, taken indiscriminately from the root, trunt, or 
branches — not official. 

Constituents. — The bark o^ the tulip tree baa a pungent, aromatic, bitter 
teste, and to analysis yields a- prystalllne principle, termed Hriodendnn, 
having the same sensible properties. Whatever medicinal efiecta may bo 
attributed to the drUg'lii'e doubtless due to this principle. It may ha 
obtained in a crj-stAlline form fi-om the alcoholic tincture, or as an amor- 
phous powder from the infusion. It exists in greater proportion in the 
fresh bark than in that which baa been long kept. 

Prejiarationg. — ^Ther6 are pO offidol preparntions, nor is the active 
principle prepared in (iommeroial ciuantities. The dmg may be adminis* 
tered in powder, or in the form <rf infusion or tincture. The earlier 
writers, from whom Hioat of our knowledge 6f this subject comes, preferred 
to administer it in sabBtance. 

Medical Properties and t's-s,— Like magnoUa, the tulip tree possessefl 
aromatic, bitter tonic properties. Some of the earlier writers upon Amer- 
ican mechcinal plants considered it nearly, if not altogether, as efficacious 
aa cinchona in the treatment of intermittent feveiu It was, however, 
administered in combination with flowering dogwood {Cornus Jlorida), 
probably a much more efficient drug. It has also been used as a stimu- 
lant diaphoretic in both acute and chronic rheumatism, and as n simple 
tonic in dyspeptic aihnents, anJ in convalescence from acute dysentery 
and other acute diseases. At present it can scarcely be said to hold a 
place in scientiflc medicine, and even as a domestic remedy it is probably 
seldom employed. 




LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERU,. 



Plate II.— Liriodendron tuiipifera. 

Fio. 1. — Flowering branch, one-lialf natural size. 
Fio. 2. — Mature fruit, one-half nat\}ral size. 
Fio. 8. — Single seed-vessel, natural size. 



MENISPERMUM— MOONSEED. 



MENISPERMACEjE. 



Character of (he Order. — Shrubby climbing vines, with alternate, pal- 
ute, or peltate leaves, on slender petioles, witliont stipules ; Howers amall, 
(liiecions or polygamous, la axillary racemes or panicles ; eepalB and pet- 
als similar, in threo or more rows, imbricated in the bud ; stamens 6 or 
more, hj-pogynous ; ovaries 3 to G ; fruit a 1-seeded drupe with a long curved 
enil>xyo in scanty albumen. 

Ajx order comprising about sixty genera, mostly tropical, three only, and 
of exhch but a single species, being natives of the United States, Of exotio 
species, Catumba (Jaieorrhiza calumha lliers), Pareira ( Ckondodendron to- 
Tvtntosum Buiz et Pavon), and Coccnlus ludicus {Anamirta paniculaia Cole- ' 

I^TOote) ore among the best known and most important. 
I MENISPERMTJM.— MooNBBBD. 

Menispermum Canadense Linne. — Canadian Mbonseed. 
Description. — Calyx : sepals 4 to 8, ovate-oblong, greenish-yellow. Co- 
ToUa : petals 6 to 8, much smaller than the sepals, orbicular, obtusely cuneate 
at the base. Stamens 12 to 20 in the sterile flowers, as long aa the sepals ; 
anthers of 4 spherical lobes. PistilB 2 to 4 in the fertile flowers, raised on a 
Aort common i-eceptacle. Fruit a stipitate, globular drupe, about one- 
third of an inch in diameter, nearly black, the pulp small in quantity. ■ 
After flowering the pistil in development becomes incurved, so that the 
mark of the stigma is near the base of the drupe, and the stone, laterally 
cosipressed, forms an almost complete ring, or is lunate, whence the com- 
Vsm name. 

Stem shrubby at the base, or entirely herbaceous, 8 to 15 feet or 
Oore in length, slender, springing from a long and freely rooted rhizome. 
Leates 3 to 4 inches in length and of somewhat greater breadth, peltate 
iMf tile edge, 3- to 7-angled or lobed, pubescent on the veins, dark green 
ibove, glaucous beneath ; petioles about aa long as the leaves. The flowera 
ippear in June and July ; the fmit ripens in September, is covered with a 
Uooro, and resembles small clusters ot frost grapea In addition to its 
Wiinmou name of moonaeed, it also bears that of yellow sarsaparilla, and 
Inflow pariHa, the latter evidently a contraction of the former. At one 
tiiM it was introducetl into commerce as Texas sarsaparilla, and was em- 
^^ ployed to some extent as a substitute for true sarsaparilla (Smxlax officir 

^^^ BitnifU. —In moist woods and along the banks of streiuns, from Canada 
^^■■otbe Corolinos and westward ; common. 

^^m hrta Used. — The rhizome and rootlets— I7nx(ed Statea Pkarmacopfvia. 
^^H Constituents. — In an analysis of moonseed made by Professor Maisch 
^^^^ere wu found a small quantity of berberina, and a larger proportion of 
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BEBBEBID&CEA. 

a white al^oid, eoluble in ether and alcohol, and eparioglj' in water. Its 
other coDBtitnfints were not determined, bnt are probably unimportant. 

Prtparations. — There are no official preparations of moonseed. It 
jields its TU-tues to water and alcohol, and may be administered in detxK- 
tion or tiiictur& 

Medical Propertiet and Uses, — Moonseed is aaid to be tonic, alteratire, 
and diuretic. If theae reputed properties depend to any coosidexabla ex- 
tent upon the berberina present in the drug, they must, of necessity, be 
of a feeble character, since the proportion of this alkaloid is smalL The 
therapeutic actiri^ of the white alkaloid has not been demonstrated. As 
stated above, moonseed was at one time employed as a substitute for sarsa- 
parilla, to which it was, by some observers, pronounced superior as an al- 
terative. Inasmuch, however, as the medicinal virtues of sarsnp&rilla itself 
are of a rather doubtful character, this recommendation of moonseed is not 
particularly convincing. It is probable that the plant, by virtue of its bit^ 
temesB, which it shares vrith calumba and other species of the meniq)er- 
macese, and which is due, at least in part, to berberina, posseasea feeble 
tonic powers, and that whatever effects it may cause, or seem to cause, 
•re due merely to its tonic action. Taking this view of the subject, one 
can readily see how it might occasionally be beneficial in scrofulous, cuta- 
neooB, arthritic, rheumatic, syphilitic, and mercurial diseases, for all of 
which it has been recommended. 



BERBERIDACEiC. 

Character of lilt Order. — Shrubs or herbaceous perennials with alter- 
nate or radical, compound, often spiny leaves ; sepals and petals in two 
or more rows of 2 to 4 each, imbricated in the bud, deciduous ; stamens 
as many as the petals, and opposite them, hypogynous ; anthers 2-ceUed, 
opening upward by valves hinged at the top ; ovary solitary, l-celled ; 
fruit a berry or capsule, 1- or many-seeded. 

Podophyllum and Jeffersonia difi'er in some respects from the genera] 
structure of the order, both being many-seeded, the former having more 
stamens than petals and the latter having the sepnls in one row. 

The order comprises about a dozen genera and more than one hundred 
species. Seven genera are represented in the United States, and four of 
these comprise species of medicinal value. In general they possess acrid 
and bitter properties. 

BERBERIS.— Barberrt. j 

Ckaracfer of the Gerius. — Sepals 6, orbicular, with 2 to 6 bractlets out- 
side. Petals 6, obovate, concave, shorter than the sepals, with two glan- 
hr spots inside above the short claws. Stamens 6, irritable. Style 
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tna circular, depressed. Fruit a 1- to O-seeded \ 
erect, with a crustaceous integument 

Shrubs with yellow inner bark and wood, bristly serrate, often spiny I 
1- to 9-(oliafe leaves. Yellow flowers in drooping ratremes, and acid fruit. 
Berberis vulgaris lAan^.— Common Barberry. 

Deiicri^'lioii. — Flower and fruit as in the generic description above, I 
Leaves on the young shoots mostly reduced to shai-p triple or branched 1 
spines ; on older branches they are produced in clueters or rosettes, and I 
are orate-obloug, with sharp bristly teeth. The flowers, in long drooping 
taceniea, are produced from the axils 
of these leaves. The benies are ob- 
long, S-seeded, scarlet, and possess a 
gratefully acid and somewhat astrin- 
U^t taste. 

A shrub, 4 to 8 feet in height, 

isly branched at the top, with a 

I or light gray, shining bark 

1 tbe young shoots, and a much 

it gray on the old stems. Flow- 

* <R ic May and June and matures its 

fniit in autumn. 

Babital. — Common barberry is a 
native of Europe, but has become 
naturalized and grows wild in some 
Mctions of New England. It is com- 
mon in cultivation all over the country 
M an omainental shrub. 

Berberis Canadensis Pursh. — 
America n Barberry. 

ftocripd on, —Flowers and fruit aa 
in the generic description above. 
Petals notched at the apes. Leaves 
fepradly toothed, and less bristly 
pointed than in preceding species, 
fiwemes fewer flowered. Berries ovaL 

A ahrub from 1 to 3 feet in height Formerly considered by many i 
tfliinisls a mere variety of B. viilgarin. Flowers in May and June. 
StS I ia(.— Mountainous regions from Virginia to Georgia. 
Barbaris Aquifolium Vm-ah—ffolly-lmor/l Barberry. 
DeiK'riplian. — Calvi : seprtls snborhiculnr, membranaceous. Corolln: 
pelsk connivent, the innermost bifid at tbe apes. Berries dark purple. 

A shrub from 2 to 5 feet in height, with evergreen, pinnate leaves ; 
Ittfleta in 3 to 6 pairs, with an odd terminal one, coriacoouB, ovate-lance 
^ or elliptical-obloDg, inequilateral or slightly cordat« at the base, repand i 
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78 BERBERIDACE^, 

witli thorny or spiny teeth, reaembhng those of holly, iphence the specific 

Habitat. — Western coast of North America, from Oregon southward. 

Partx Used. — The bark of the stem and root, and the berries — not 
o£Bcial. 

Constiluenls. — The most important constituent of barberry is undoubt- 
edly berberina, which, however, is pi-esent in only small proportion — much 
smaller than in hydraatis. Another principle, osycanthin, sometimes called 
tierbifria, is present, also in small proportion. This is a white alkaloid, 
soluble in ether, alcohol, and chloroform, nearly insoluble in water, and 
has a bitter taste. The other constituents of the bark are unimportant. 
The berries are pleasantly acid, but have no constituents of special -value. 

I'rejxtratioits. — There are no official preparations. Tlie bark yields its 
virtues to alohol and water, and may be administered in tincture or in- 
fusion. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — 'Whatever therapeutic effect may be pro- 
duced by barlwrry is undoubtedly due to its most active piinciple, ber- 
berina. As this is present in but small ])roportion, the bark cannot be a 
very active agent. The European species, Ji. vulgaris, has been used to 
some extent as a tonic, chiefly in domestic practice. The American species 
have also been experimented with, but arc not much esteemed. The berries 
are sometimes used to prepare a cooling and refreshing drink in fevers, etc 

CAULOPHYLLUM.— Blue Couoeit. 

Caulophyllum thalictroides Michaus. — Blue Cokogh. 

Description. — Calyx ; sepals 6, ovate-oblong, greenish-yellow, with 3 
small bracts at their base. Corolla : petals 6, reniform or hooded, thick 
and gland-like, with short claws, much shorter than the aepnls, and oppo- 
site them. Stamens 6, hj'pogynoua, opposite the petals, with short, thick 
filaments ; anthers ovate or oblong, opening upward by two valves hinged 
at the top. Pistil solitary*, gibbous ; style short ; siigma minute and 
unilateral. The ovary bursts soon after flowering by the development of 
the seeds, which are thus left uttked on their thick stalks, and, having a 
blue, fleshy integument, they look like drupes. 

An herbaceous perennial, with a nearly horizontal, somewhat branched 
and knotty rhizome, from which springs a simple smooth and glaucous 
stem, 1 to 2i feet in height, hearing at its summit a small raceme or pani- 
cle of greenish -yellow flowers, and a httle below a large, sessile, tritemalely 
compound leaf. Leaflets 1 to 2^ inches long, about half as broad, oIj- 
ovatfl wedge-shaped. 2- to 3-lobed, the lateral ones sessile, the terminal 
petiolulate. A smaller triteniate leaf is sometimes situated at the base of 
the panicle. 

The flowers appear in April or May, while the leaf is yet small ; the fruit 
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JEFFEIiSONIA — ^WIN-LEAF. 

matures in August. The plant is known in various sections of the countiy I 
m I'appoosf Root, Squaw Hoot, and Hluebernj Hoot. 

IJabUat. — In rich, moist woods fi-oni Cmiada to South Carolina and west- 
wird. A very common plant, and quite widelj- distributed. 

Fart* Cued. — The rhizome and rootlets — United Stolen Pharmacopteia. 

Con»IHuenla. — In addition t« the ordinary constituents of plants, such I 
u slbiimen, gum, sbircli, nuHeiai salts, etc., there have been found in j 
caulophyllum two resins, and n principle analogous to Ba]H>nin. The resine, j 
in an impure condition, are obtained by precipitation from the concentrated 
nicoiioUc tincture with water. The precipitate, which amounts to twelve 
jmr cent of the root employed, is known as caulophylliiu It has a sweetish- ' 
biltcr iLU<l afterward somewhat acrid taste, similar to that of the root, 
and probably represents whatever activity the plant is possessed of. 

Preparations. — There are no ofBciiU prepivratioiis of caulophyllum. Ab 
Uie root yields its virtues to alcohol, it may be administered in tincture, or 
IB the form of the so-called caulophylhn, a commercial article readily ob- 
laituble. 

Medical Prvperlies and Usetf. — Antispasmodic, demulcent, diaphoretic 
diuretic, emoienagogue, and parturient properties have been attributed to 
this plant, but upon what evidence it is difficult to decide. Bafinesque 
«J3 tliat ■' as a powerful emmeni^ogue it promotes dehvery, menstruation, 
snii dropsical discharges," and that it was used " by Uie IiKlians and their 
imitalors for rheumatism, drupsy. c»>hc, siire throat, cramp, hiccough, epi- 
iepar, hysterics, inflammation of the uterus, etc." It would seem tliat 
nmny authors, in writing upon this plant since the time of Rafinesque, have 
wpaaled his assertions in one form or another, not only without question 
but generally without credit also. At any rat«, little seems to have been 
vided to, while much has been subtracted from, the estimated value of the 
plant as a remedy since Eafinesque's time. King, however, says (American 
Iti^rnimtory) : " In decoction, blue cohosh is preferable to ergot for expe- 
liitmg delivery in all those cases where the delay is owing to debility or 
*Mit of uterine nervous energy, or is the result of fatigue," This state- 
■uent nill be taken nini grano salis by those who, like the author, have 
"isde an experimental comparison — -or rather contrast — of the two. 

JEFFERSOSIA.— Twjn-Leap. 

Jeffersonia diphylla Persoon. — Twin-Leaf, Rheumatism Bool. 

Tti-rcription. — Cidyx ; sepals 4, petal-hke, fugacioua Corolla : petals 8, 
oblong, flat. Stamens 8, shorter than the petals ; anthers linear- oblong, 
on slender filaments. Ovary sohtary, ovoid, soon becoming gibbous ; 
•tiglDB 2-lnbed. nearly sessile ; ovules 5 or 6, attached to one side of the 
•rary below the midtlle. Fruit a somewhat stipitat« capsule, ojiening by 
■ transverse, semi-lunar sUt near the summit Seeds numerous, crowded 
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in several rows on a lateral placenta, with a fleshy lacerate aril OE one 
eide. 

An herbaceous perennial, with a thicl:, Romewliat fleshy, horizontal, 
fibrous-rooted rhizome, from which arises a simple l-flowered acape, and g 
tuft of long-petioled, bifoliate, or deeply 2-parted radical leaves, with ob- 
long, foliaceouti sheaths at their base. Leaves glaucous beneath ; Lunioa 
pai-ted into 2 semi-ovate segments, appearing like n pair of leaves (whence 
the name twin-leaf), each 3 to 4 inches long, neaily 2 inches wide, obscurely 
toothed or sinuate. Flowers white, about 1 inch in diameter, appearing 
in April or May. The fruit matures in July. 

Habiiat. — In rich, shady woods, on limestone soils, from New Tork to 
Tennessee. Not very common. 

Parts Used. — The rhizome and rootlets— not officiaL 

ConaCUiieiits. — In addition to the common plant constituents, one analyst 
has discovered in Jeffersonin a bitter principle and an acrid acid analogous 
to that existing in Puhjgala Sene'ja, termed polygalic acid, having the acrid 
and nauseous taste of the root, and capable of producing persistent nausea 
and vomiting. Another analyst found a small quantity of berberina and a 
larger proportion of a white alkaloid. 

Frejxirations. — There are neither official nor commercial preparations 
of this plani Its virtues are yielded to boiling water, and it may therefore 
be administered in decoction or infusion. 

Medical Properties and tVs. — Jeflereonia is said to be alterative, anti- 
spasmodic, diuretic, diaphoretic, and expectorant That it may possibly 
produce an alterative effect through the tonic influence of its alkaloid ber- 
berina is not unhkely, but the other effects attributetl to it are pi-obably 
largely due to its mode of administration rather than to its specific proper- 
ties. Being rather nauseous, large quantities of it in decoction might 
readily induce antispasmodic, diaphoretic, or expectorant effects. It has 
been u^d as a substitute for senega, to which it bears some analogy as 
shown by analysis, and in chronic rheumatism, aecondarr sj-philis, nervous 
affections, etc., chiefly in domestic practice. Ilaflnesque thought it worthy 
of investigation. 



rODOPHTLLUM.- 



Podophyllum peltatum Linn6. — May-Aiypk, Mandrake. 

Description. — Calyx : sepals 6, unequal, obtuse, imbricate, pale green, 
caducous, with 3 small, fugacious bractlets at their base. Corolla : petals 
6 to 9, obovate, twice the leugth of the sepals, white. Stamens 12 to 18, 
twice the number of the petals, hypogynous, with short, slender filaments ; 
anthers linear-oblong, about the length of the filaments, 2-celled, open- 
ing longitudinally, and not upward by valves as is the rule with the order. 
^Tory ovoid, I-celled, with manv ovules ; stigma sessile, large, thick, and I 
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PODOPHTLLUM — MAT-APPLE. SI 

undulate or lobed. Fruit a succuleut berrj as liLrge as a medium -sized 
plum, Bmooth, yello wish-green when ripe, of a mildly add taste and, to 
tuiuy people, an agreeable flavor. Seeds 12 or more, coveiing the large 
laletiU placenta, in seveiid rows, each seed enclosed in a pulpy aril, the 
forming a soft mass which fills the cavity of the fruit. 

An herbaceous peremiial haring a creeping, fibrous-rooted rhizome, ' 
to G feet in length, from which arise in eiirly spring both flowering and I 
flowerless stems about 1 foot in height. The flowerless stem is t«nni- 
Mted by a single, large, round, 7- to S-lobed leaf, centrally peltate, the 
lolies oblong, wedge-shapetl, somewhat toothed or lobed at the apex. The I 
fljwering stem bifurcates C to 8 inches above tlie gi'ouiid, and each | 
broach bears at its summit, about i inches above the bifurcation, a single f 
one-sided lea^ the stalk fixed near the inner edge, lobed and toothed in ft | 
uiuuier similar to the leaves of the barren stems. At the bifurcation I 
i^ situated a single white flower about 2 inches in diameter, upon a shor^ 
curved peduncle. 

The plant blossoms in May and ripens ita fruit in August and Sep- I 

iber. 

Babitat. — This is a very common plant in rich, moist soil along the bor- | 
of woods and streams from Canada to Florida. Its beautiful foliage, 
auil still more beautiful liowers, render it an object of interest entirely I 
»pMt from its medicinal importance. It is, moreover, very hardy, and ' 
^auriehes along the fences of cultivated fields long after many of its m 
■cuJer natural associates have been exterminated. In view of its medic- 
iual importance this is indeed gratifying, since it is a tact that many of 
our valuable indigenous medicinal plants will soon be completely eradi- 
cated by the progress of tlie very civilization which has recognized and I 
utilized their i-irtuea Their natural habitat is the virgin soil of the un- 
hroken forest, and otice this is turned by the plow they disappear for- i 



Parti Vaed. — The rhizome and rootlets — UnUed States Pharmacopceia. 
The leaves partake of the properties of the root, but are not employed. 
^ fruit, oil the contrary, is entirely innocuous, and may be eaten, in any 
raisonoble quantity, with impunity. 

t'onsri/uenls.^ Podophyllum hasa bitter, acrid taste, somewhat similar to 
lliat of other plants of the order. Its active properties reside in a resinous 
siletance which is obtained by precipitation from a concentrated alco- 
iioho tincture by means of water acidulated with hydrochloric acid. This 
Wlong been used and sold under the incon-ect name podophyHin. It 
oiEsists of two resins, one soluble in boUi ether and alcohol, the other 
iu alcohol only, and is a mixture of the active and some of the inert 
piiuciples of the root The ultimate oomposition of these resins is still 
a matter of dispute among analysts. In addition to the resin, there 
■bo exist in the root the ordinary vegetable principles, but, as demon- 
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strated by Profesaor Mniach and others, neither herberina nor any other 
alkaloid. 

Preparationn. — Abstroctum podophylli — abstract of podophyllum ; ei- 
tractuin podophyUi — extract of podophyllum ; estractum podophyUi flu- 
iiliiiii — fluid extract of podophyllum; resina podoiihylh — resin of podo- 
phyllum (iucorrectly iana&A jiodophyjUln). — United Stolen Pharviacopceia. 

Medical Properliex and Csetf. — Podophyllum is an active cathartic, in- 
creasing the intestinal secretions and producing copious and somewhat 
watery stools, resembhng jalap in its mode of operation, though its eBects 
are produced much more slowly. Its actiou is attended with considerable 
griping, and sometimes nausea, which, however, may be, to a great ex- 
tent, obviated by administering it in combination with other cjitliartics or 
with aedativea. In over-doses it produces violent eraeto-catharsiB, and hna 
not unfi-equently caused fatal prostration. That it eserts a special in- 
fluence upon the functions of the liver seems to have been abundantly 
demonstrated by clinical expei-ience ; and in those cases of inactivi^ of 
this organ so frequently met with in the condition vaguely but ex- 
pressively termed " bihousness," few remedies act as satisfactorily. As an 
aid to overcoming the habit of constipation, administered alone or in 
judicious combinations, few drugs equal and fewer still surpass it in 
eflicacy. Thus, though analogous to jalap in some respects, it has a 
wider range of usefulness. It is used by eclectics as a substitute for mer- 
cury in the treatment of syphihs, and has even been denominated " vege- 
table calomel," on account of its supposed efficacy as an alterative. There 
is little reason, however, for supposing that it exerts any direct or spe- 
cific effect upon syphilis, or that its alterative influence extends beyond the 
mere increasing the hepatic and intestinal secretions. It would, therefore, 
be extremely unwise to rely upon it to the exclusion of mercury and th& 
iodides in the treatment of so grave a disease as syphihs. 

NYMPHXACE^. 

Character of the Order. — Aquatic perennial herbs, with horizontal rhi- 
zomes and peltate or cordate fleshy leaves, either floating on the surface 
of the water or borne above it upon long petioles. Sepals usually 4, 
sometimes confounded with the numerous petals, and these often passing 
gradually into stamens ; stamens indefinite in number, inserted in the 
torus above the petals, with petaloid filaments, and adnate, introrae 
anthers, opening by two longitudinal clefts ; torus large and fleshy, sur- 
souuding the ovary, which is many-celled and many-ovuled, with mdint- 
ing stigmas. Fruit many-celled, indihescent ; seeds very numei-ous, borne 
on the sirles or back of tbe cells, and not on the ventral suture. 

An order comprising five genera in North America, namely, Brosenia, 
Cabomba, Nelumbium, Nuphor, and Nymphcea, and these ore represented 
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ty only a few species, none of which are very important medicinally. 
They are geoerally astringent Eind somewhat demulcent. The plant de- 
gcril>ed below, Nympheaa odorata, is the most important raeJicinnlly, 
Ciiuugh species of the geiius uuphnr possess similar properties but to a 
moire limited extent 

NYMPH J3A, —Wateh-Lilv. 

Nymphsea odorata iViton. — Suxcl-scented Waier-LUy. 
-De^rriplion. — Calys r Bepiila 4, green outside, white withie, nearly free, 
\eitlieriiig but not falling away. Corolla : petals numerous, in many rows, 
gml»aally paaaing into stamens, imbricate, insertetl upon the ovary. Sta- 
mcxis indefinite, inserted upon the ovary above the petals, the outer ones 
Willi dilated, petnl-lik(< filaments. Ovarj" 18- to 30-celled, the concave sum- 
mit Viearing at its centre a tubercle, from which the stigmas, equal in num- 
ber m-it.h the cells, radinte liku the spokes of a wheel, projecting and in- 
curving at tJie margin, forming a scalloped border. Fruit depressed- 
glolmlar, many-celleJ, many-seeded, covered with the bases of the decayed 
petals. 

A perennial aquatic herb, having a rough, knotty rhizome ad large as a 
imui's arm, from which proceed flower- and leaf-stems, 1 to 6 feet in length, 
Tarj-ing in this respect according to the depth of water in which the 
ipecimeu grows. Leaves orbicular, cordate-cleft to the base of the petiole, 
wWcli is inserted about the centi-e, G to 10 inches wide, the margin entire, 
tlie upper surface dark, glossy green, repelling water, the under lighter 
green tinged with crimson or purple ; petioles in section nearly semicir- 
("iw, very flexible, porous, the pores tilled with air to buoy the leaves up 
»dJ permit them to float esBily upon the surface of the water. Flower- 
tema round, otherwise resembling the petioles, retracting after flowering, 
*> tluit the fruit matures under water. Flowers soHtary, 3 to 5^ inches 
111 diameter, white, rarely pink or rose-colored, very sweet scented, open- 
"ig early in the morning and closing in the afternoon for several days 
m Buceession. The season of flowering extends throughout the summer, 
"Ola June to September. 

BiihUal. — Tlie margins of lakes, ponds, and slow-flowing streams with 
iniidjy bottoms from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, often covering the 
""rface of the water for aeres in extent, and presenting a scene of rare 
'"'elineaa. Indeed, there is only one other aquatic plant indigenous to 
""rUi America (Nelumbium liKeioti'^Wafer Chiiiqufjiin) at all oompar- 
*blo ti) this in beauty. The latter belongs to the same order and grows 
>" ainular situations, but is rare and local east of the Allegbaniea. 
I'art Tsed.— The rhizome— not ofBcial. 

CwtttilueiUs. — The rhizome of the water-lily has an extremely astrin- 
P'Ot and bitter taste, the astriiigency being due to the presence of tannio 
■"tl gttUic acids, which are its only medicinal constituents. 
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Preparations. — There lu-e neither officifll nor commercial preparations ; 
and even the rbizorae itself is seldom kept by the apotheoarieu. 

Medical Fropf?rlies and Uses.— RecordB of the employment of this 
plant are extremely meagre in medical hterature. It has been used as an 
astringent in dysentery, diarrhcea, and catarrhal affections, in the last- 
named cases both internally and locally. It has also been employed 
topically as a discutient, and as an astringent poultice to suppurating ul- 
cers. As it depends for its efficacy upon the tannic and gallic acida which 
it contains, it is hardly worthy of consideration when a choice of remedies 
is to be made. 

SARRACENIACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Perennial bog or marsh plants, with hollow, 
pitcber-liie, or trumpet-ahaped radical leaves and hypogynoua, polyan- 
drouH flowers. 

A small and unimportant though curious order of plants comprising 
but three genera, of which two, SarrEicema and DarUngtonia, are indigenous 
to North America. 

a AKHACENIA. — PrrcHBR- Puujt, 

Cliaracter of Ike Genus. — Sepals 5, with 3 bractlets at their base, col- 
ored, persistent. Petals 5, oblong or obovate. incurved upon the ovary, 
colored, deciduous. Both sepals and petals are imbricate in teetivatioD, 
Stamens indefinite in number, hjpogynous ; anthers 
oblong, adnate, 2-celled, bursting internally and longi- 
tudinally. Ovary solitary, 5-celled, many-ovuled ; style 
short, expanded at its summit into a large, 6-angled, 
umbrella-shaped lamina, with a small, incurved etigmn 
at each angle. Capsule, crowned hy the persistent 
style, 5-celled, each cell opening by a loculicidal valve. 
Seeds very numerous, minute, attached to 5 placenta 
which project from the axis into the cavity of the cells. 
Perennial herbs, with short, fibrous-rooted rhizomes, 
radical, hollow, pitcher-like, or trumpet-shaped leaves, 
and naked scapes, hearing each a single nodding flower. 
Sarracenia purpurea Linnf', — Pitcher Plant, Side' 
saddle Flower. 

Dmcriplion.^ddyx : sepals 1 inch long, half as wide, 

broi>-niBh-red or purplish externally, greenish within. 

CoroUii : petals longer and narrower than the sepals, 

piirparen. fontrttcted toward, dilated at. the base, lighter in 

color externally than the sepals, still Ughter within, folding inward, and 

nearly concealing the expanded style. Stamens niimerous, completely 

covered by the style, which is 1 inch or more wide, light grayish- 
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n; imgleB emargiiiate, tbe small, hooked utigmna projectiug down- 
iTiirJ from the angles of tbo notchea. Scape simple, smooth, about 1 foot 
lii^li, BiuTouuiled at its base by a cluster of about half u dozeu leaves, 
wliicli are pitcher-hke in foi'm, upon short clasping petioles, dilated 
nbove, and terminated by au erect, round, heart-shaped hood, lined with 
Htifl* bristly hairs, pointing downward. The openings of the leaves are di- 
rected upwai'd in such manner as to collect rain-drops, and theii- cavities 
are genei-aJly about fidl of water. A fidly developed leaf will contoin a 
hidf ounee or more of liquid. Owing to the downward direction of the 
liiiirs liniug the mouths of the pitchers, insects falling into them are 
niufcV>le to get out, and it has been contended by sorao that the plant 
derives a part of its nourishment by a sort of digestion of insects thus cap- 
tored and drowned. The flowers are pixjduced in June. 

Zliibilat.— In cold hogs and marshes, from Hudson's Bty to Florida, 
Quite common about the margins of ponds in tamarack swamps. 
Sarracenia flava LinmS. — Trumpnt-kaf, Watchns. 
Description. — Leaves erect, 2 to 3 feet long, trumpet-Bhaped, narrowly 
winged; lamina 3 to 4 inches wide, yellow, erect, orbicular, slender- 
pointed, tomentose within, reddish at the base, or reticulated with purple 
veins. Scapes as long as the leaves. Flowers 4 to 5 inches wide, yellow, 
appeiiring in April and JIay. — Chupman. 

Sarracenia varloiaris Michaus. — .*^«j»erf Trumpet-Leaf. 
Desfription. — Leiives erect, trumpet-shaped, broadly winged, spotted 
nth white near the yellowish suJnmit ; lamina ovate, concave, arching 
oror the orifice o( the tube, hairy and reticulated vrith purple veins 
*itLiu. Flowers 2 inches wide, yellow, on scapes shorter than the leaves, 
oppenring in May.- — ^Chupman. 

HatriM. — The two species of yellow-fiowered sarracenia grow in low, 
wet pine barrens, from North Carolina to Florida and westward. 
Parti Used. — The rhizome and rootlets — not official. 
CoriKtituenls. — Analyses of these plants by different chemists have 
yielded different results. Professor U. C. Shepard found " an acid or an 
Midsalt, and also an astringent property, due neither to tannic nor gallic 
•di and a salt of some alkaloid, related perhaps to cinchonia, which, 
*liOQld it prove new, may be called sarracenin " (Porcherl. Stan. Martin 
[ fibtaioed a bitt«r alkaloid, sarracenina, whose su]phat« is crystoUizable, and 
' *. Bchmidt isolated au acid yellow coloring matter, sarracHnic acid. So 
w aa ascertained, the proximate principles obtained by analysis have not 
been8nbject«d to therapeutic experimentation. 

Pirparalioiis.— There are neither ofiBcial nor commercial preparations. 
Tbe powdered root may be administered in substance, or a tincture or iu- 
faaon may be employed. 

Helical Prnpertim and Uiiea. — AcRor<ling to Dr. Porcher, sarracenia is 
Med to a considerable extent iu tlie Southern States as a bitter tonic and 
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etomachic in tlyapeptic affections. In over-dosea it prodnced in Lis own 
person some cerebrfU disturbance, which he attributed to the presence of 
a narcotic principle. And to this narcotic principle he attributed also 
some of the relief obtained by use of the plant in painful iiidigestioiL 

PAPAVERACE/E. 

Character of the Order. — Annual or perennial herbs, ■with a thick colored 
or miltj Juice, regular flowei-s, the parts in twos or fours, numerous hy- 
po^-nous stamenB, and a 1-celled ovary, vrith 2 or more parietal placentro. 
Sepals usually 2, rarely 3, faUing when the bud opens. Petals 4 to 12, 
rarely more, spreading, commonly crumpled iu the bud, and of Hhort du- 
ration. Fruit a dry capsule or pod, containing numerous small, oily seeds; 
Leaves alternate, without stipules ; commonly covered with a bloom. Pe- 
duncles generally 1-flowered. 

A family of plants represented in the United States by about a dozen 
genera, comprising altogether a not much greater number of species, of 
which but two are of any medicinal importance. Indeed, the entire order 
aa distributeil over the globe is, with a few notable exceptions — chiefly pa- 
paver and sanguinaria — comparatively unimportant, either mediciiially or 
economically. They generally possess acrid and more or leas narcotia 
pi-opertiea 

SASO CIN.UIIA. — BloodhoOT. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis Lintif-. — Bloodroot. 

Description. — Calys : sepals 2, hght green, falling aa the bud opens. 
Corolla : petals 8 to 12 or more, one-half to 1 inch long, oblong-spatulat^ 
spreading, white or ahghtly rose-tinted, increasing in size for two or threa 
days after the bud opens, and then falling away. Stamens about 24, in 
several rows, much shorter than the petals, those iu the inner rows long- 
est ; anthers narrow, opening longitudinally. 0*-ary linear-oblong, 1- 
celled ; style short, stigma 2-grooved. Capsule oblong, pointed at botli 
ends, tipped with the style, 1-celled, 2-valved. Seeds numerous, roundish, 
smooth, with a prominent ridge along the raphe. 

An herbaceous perennial, having a thick, fleshy, fibrous-rooted rhizome, 
1 to 3 inches long, from which ore sent up in early spring one or more simple, 
round scapes, each bearing a single flower, which expands in advance of 
the unfolding of the leaf enclosing it as it emerges from the ground. The 
leaves, all radical, are, when first unfolded, about 7-lobed, but become, 
later in the season, browlly reuiform, and attain a breadth of G to 7 inches. 
They are borne upon long channelled petioles, are dark shining green above, 
grayish-green and strongly reticulated beneath. Tlie rhizome is reddish- 
brown externally, paler ivithin, and pours out, when wounded, an abun- 
dance of reddish orange-colored juicOj whence the common name of the 



Plate III.— Sanguinaria Canadensis. 

Pig. 1. — Flowering plant, half natural size. 
Fig. 2. — Pistil and stamens, natural size. 
Fig. 8. — Cross-section of rhizome, natural size. 
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]3ftiit. Nor is the colored juice characteristic of the root only ; it occurs 
in the leaves and flowers na well. 

Biibitat. — In rich, open woods from Canada to Florida and westward to 
Ibe Missiaaippi. Fonnerly very common, it is becoming rnpitUy scarcer, 
Mil iu the cultivated parts of the Atlantic States will ere long be consid- 
eral comparatiTely rare. In the latitude of New York it blooms about 
llie middle of April, and, like many of our early blooming plants, is of 
short duration. In favorable localitiea the first blossoms are quickly suc- 
ceeded by m^Tiails, so that the ground ia almost white with them, pre- 
wnting ft most charming aspect. 

flirt Viieil. — ^The rhizome — United States Pharmacopeia. 
CunntUuenlg. — San^inoria has a bitter, acrid taste, which pereists for 
Bwne time, accompanied by a sensation of constriction and irritation in the 
tiiront. This ia most evident in the fresh rhizome, but does not disappear 
from the dried drug, which in powder is extremely irritating to the res- 
pitatory tract if inhaled- These irritant properties appear to reside 
muinly in an alkaloid, aanguinariiia, which possesses them to an intense 
degree. This, when pure, is in white verrucose or needle-shaped crystals, 
soluble in both alcohol and ether, and, with acids, fonns salta of a bright 
red color. Two other alkaloids and a peculiar acid have also been found 
in the drug, but sanguinariua appears to be the chief medicinal, as it is 
the only commercial, constituent. 

Prfjjaralionii. — Acetura Biiugninarifc — ^■iuegf^■ of sanguinaria; extrac- 
tum songuinarifB fluidum— fluid extract of sanguinaria ; tinctura songui- 
nsria— tincture of sanguinaria. — Ciuted S/alfs PltarmacojxFia. 

Medknl Properties mid Uses. — In veiy small doses sanguinaria exerts a 
hmic influence, promoting gastro-intestinal secretion and thus aiding di- 
^tioD. It is sometimes employed in this manner in dyspepsia, with 
"sserted Iwnefit. It is not, however, as a tonic that it exerts its greatest 
iuflaenee, but aa an expectorant in diseases of the respiratory organs. 
In Uiese cases it is employeil in much larger <loses than when its tonio 
effects are desired. lu still larger doses it is emetic, and both too power- 
ful snd violent to be employed with safety. In over-doses it produces 
^iceanve prostration, insensibility, irregularity and feebleness of the pnlse, 
*id eren fatal collapse. Tlie diy powder is sometimes used as a sternuta- 
twy in chronic nasi! catarrh, and it was formerly employed as a topical ■ 
•Pplii^ioa to ulcers to repress fungous granulations or to excit« indolent 
•M*' to greater and more healthy activity. 

That sanguinaria was formerly highly esteemed by the medical profes- 
sion generally, will become evident to the reader of our past and even 
Vf»ai literature ; that it is comparatively little used here in the East now 
" none the leas apparent and true. Whether this ia to be attributed to a 
IWre change in therapeutic fashions or to a preference tor esijectorants of 
» Diildet character, is not easy to decide. At any rate, sanguinaria ap- 
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pears to hare followed actimoDy and squQl into oompantiTO and probably 
ucmerited disuse. 

CHELIDOSTUII.— Ceusdise. 
Chelidonium majus linn^.-~Ce!andiiie, 

Dexriplion. — CalvT : sepala 2, oTat«, jellovish, cadaoona Corolla: 
petals i, 8ub-orbicular, contracted at the base, yellow, earlj deciduous. 
Slajneus iiidednite in number, livjKtgruous, shorter than the petals ; an- 
thers 2-lobed. Ovary elongated, cvlindricnl, slightly bent, composed of 2 
carpels separated br an incomplete partition, many-ovuled ; style very sbort^ 
the 2-]obed stigma apparently see^le upon the ovary. Fruit a dry pod, lin- 
ear, 2-valved, the valves opening from below 
upward, becoming detached and leaving the 
dissepiment persistent upon the stem. 

An herbaceous perennial, with a fusiform 
root, erect, branching, somewhat hairy stems, 
1 to 2 feet high, alternate, pinnately divided 
or bi-pinnatifid leaves, and small flowers in 
email pedunculate umbels at the summits 
of the branches. Leadets 3 to 7, the lobes 
incised, cj«nate, petiolulate, or decurrent 
upon the common petiole, gUbrous above, 
glaucous underneath. The flowers are pro- 
duced throughout the summer. All parts 
of the plant are pervaded with an acrid, 
aaffiiin-colored juice. 

Habitat- — A native of Europe, celandine 
has become fully naturalized here, growing 
about old buildings and fences and along roadsides. 

Pari ded. — The entire plant— (""ifw/ Slat's FharmiKopGna. 
ConMiluenls. — Celandine has a rather unpleasant odor, and a persistent, 
acrid, bitter taste, which is strunger in the root than in the leBve& The 
jnice po o B O B OC S the same sensible proj^erties, though to a more intense de- 
gree. Hie odor is lost in dning. but tije taste remaina An ana]\-sis of 
the plant by Probst yielded a peculiar acid, i-helidonu; two alk.'dine piinci- 
. pies, the one, chelerylhrine, forming salts with acids, the other, cheledomne, 
nniting with acids without neutralizing them, and finally a neutral ctys- 
tallizable. hitter principle termed chelidoxanlhin. Chelerythrine is said to 
be an acrid narcotic poisou, while chele<lonine has been shown to be id^i- 
tical with nangtiinitrim, the most important constituent of bloodroot 

Prvrpamtioim:. — There are no official preparations. The expressed juice 
is veiT active, and affords a convenient mode of administration when ob- 
tainable. The dried root or herb may be administered in substance, de- 
>r infusion, or a watery extract mar be employed. 
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Medical Propertieg arid C"i-es. — In medicinnl doaea celandine ia dinpho- 
retic, diuretic, expectorant, and purgative ; in over-doBes it ia an acrid nur- 
Mtjo poison, producing not only excessive purgation but great cerebral 
<!isturbance. It bears, therefore, a close analogy in its action to sanguis 
uwia. In both, the acrid iiropertiea are much more apparent than the nar^ 
fotic, 90 that fatal effects may be produced before narcotic Bymptoma be- 
come very evident. In this i-espeet they are in marked contrast with tbe 
lajipv, a member of the same order of plants, whose stimulating properties 
are of secondary importance compared with its nai-cotic influence. 

Celandine ia a remedy which has come down to ua from the fathers of 
medicine, and is interesting chiefly on account of its historical associations, 
for it ifi seldom employed at the present day. Its action, as outlined above, 
suffices to indicate the classes of cases to which it is apphcable, but a cata- 
logue of the diseases in which it bos been employed would be formidable. 
is t drastic purgative it was formerly used in dropsy ; and it was eape- 
tiillj esteemed in jaundice, an idea which, as WoodviUe remarks, pi-obably 
hwl its origin in the absurd doctrine of signatures, though there can be 
little doubt that it might, through its stimulant properties, be of occasional 
bcnsBt in this conditioa The fresh juice has been used aa a topical ap- 
plication to corns and worts and in the squamous stages of various skin 
JisesseB, It requires to be employetl with caution, for it is extremely irri- 

FUMARIACE>E. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs with brittle stems, watery juice, olter- 
Mte, dissected, esstipulate leaves, and in-egular, unsymmetrical flowers. 
Stpalg 2, deciduous. Petals 4, crucial*, irregular, one or two of them saccate 
or spurred, and the two inner ones often cohering at the ajjex so aa to in- 
clude the anthers and stigma. Stamens C, in two sets of three each, placed 
uppoate the larger petals, hypogynous, the filaments often united ; the 
miiidle anther of each set 2-celled, the outer ones l-celled. Ovary 1-celled ; 
sljle 61iform ; stigma with 2 or nioi-e points. Fruit a 1-celled pod. either 
l«edod and indebiscent or several -seeded with two parietal placenta. 

An unimportant though interesting order of plants, closely aUied to 
tliB jiopaverai^ece in general structure, but having watery instead of milky 
juice. There are but tliree strictly North American genera, namely, Adlu- 
tnia, Corydalia, and Dicentra. Fumaria, though flourishing here without 
cultitiilion, ia not indigenotxs, but has been introduced from Europe. 

DICENTRA. 

Dicentra Canadensis De Candolle {Corydalis fornxoaa Pursh).— 
^"Trf Corn, Jurivj Corn. 
OewTiption,— Colys : sepals 2, small and scale-like, deciduous. Corolla : 



petals 4, eligbtly coherent, the two outer equally Bpiured, the spurs short, 
ixiunded, obtuse, slightly incurred, giving the whole a somewhat hearts 
Bhaped outhne ; inner petals with a projectiug, conspicuous crest. Stamens 
in two seta, n-ith filaments united. Stigmas 2-crested and somewhat 2- 
homed. Foil 10- to 20-seeded. 

A low, smooth, stemless perennial, whose underground shoots bear small 
yellow tubers, resembling peas or kernels of Indian com, whence the com- 
mon names. Leaves all radical, 10 to 12 inches high, bi-temate, the leaf' ' 
lets deei>Iy pinnatifid, the lobea linear-oblong, sub-glaucous. Scape 6 to , 
10 inches high, simple, smootL Flowers 4 to 10, nodding, fragrant, 
greeniah-white tinged with rose-color, appearing in May and June. 

ffabUal. — In rich woods £rom Canada to Pennsylvania, Kentucky and 
westward ; most common northward. 

Part I'sed. — The rhizome — not official 

(7oi)sfi{u£n^~-Dieentra has a faint, |>ecnhar odor and a characteristio 
Blightly bitter taste, which is quite persistent, and for some time greatly 
increases the flow of saliva. It baa j-ielded to analysis an alkidoid termed 
cory<ialin, together n-ith a peculiar add, a volatile oil, a tasteless and on 
acrid resin, bitter extractive, and ordinary vegetable constituents. A com- 
mercial ai'tiele, improperly termed corydalin, ia considerably used by eclec- 
tic practitioners, and is said to fairly represent the medicinal constituents 
of the plant. It is prepared from the olcohohc tincture by precipitation, 
and ia ou impui'e resinoua substance. , 

PrepamtionM. — None ore official. It may be administered in infusioo, 
tincture, or extract, or in the form of the so-called corydalin. | 

Medical Projiert'ws axd Cfe-i. — Diceutra ia said to be tonic, diuretic, and 
alterative. As a tonic King considers its action similar to gentian and 
Colombo, or other pure bitters ; and its alterative properties " in syphilid ,, 
especially in the constitutional form, when occurring in debilitated ofi 
broken-down constitutions . . . not equalled by any other agent," 
Not, however, because " it exerta any real influence as an antisj-philitic^ 
properly so called," but simply in the office of an alterative tonic. Though 
the evidence in favor of its efficacy as a remedy must necessarily be col- 
lected chiefiy from eclectic sources, there is enough of it to justify the 
conclusion that dicentra is not inert, but, on the contrary, is worthy at 
more careful examination than it has hitherto received. , 
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Fumaria officinalis LJnn^. — Comm<^n Fumilory. 

Description. — Calyx; sepals 2, oimte-lanceolate, acute, sharply toothed, 
shorter than the corolla, caducous. Corolla : petals 4, the upper one of 
tlie outer pair spurred at the base, the lateral pair cohering at their tip« ■ 
and forming a quadrangular mouth. Stamens G, in two sets of three each. 
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Ovarj oval ; etj-le filiform, about as long ob the atomcns, deciduous. 
Mundisli, somewhat heart-shaped, l-seeded, indehiscent. 

A small, lea^', much-branched auniml, about 1 foot high. Leaves bi- 
pimmte. the piunula mostly 3-lol>ed, of a pale green color. Flowers 
mmll, reddish -purple, in dense spikes or racemes. 

Hdnlal. — A native of Europe but naturalized here, growing in waste 
places about dwellings and in 
tullivat^d grounds. 

ftrt Csed. — The herb— not 
oScial. 

ConelU uCTito. — Fumitorj- has 
ft hitler, disagreeable taste, 
stionglj marked in the fresh 
terb and still more so in the 
dried specimen. It has yielded ' 
to analrais a pecuhar crystal- 
liiable acid, termed fumaric 
ml, and an alkaloid, also 
crrstalline, tenned fumarine. 
Tliese are supposed to be the 
actire constituents of the plant, 
but experiments in support of 
llie su2)[x>Bitian appear to be 
lading. 

Preparations. — None ai-e of- 
fciaL The expressed jiuce of 
tiiefreah plant ia an efBuient 
preparation ; the decoction and 
iuhuion are also eligible forms 
of ailiuiiiistnition. 

Xe/iirat Prmierligs and Uses. 
— Fumitoi^ was highly es- 

tewaed by the ancients as a blood purifier, and was also beheved to esert 
Especial influence upon the eyes. In more recent times it has been re- 
garded as tonic and depurative, and as being specially beneficial in dis- 
cwee of the skin. At one time or another it has, therefore, been em- 
ployed with asserted benefit in a great variety of cases. Cullen found it 
more beneficial in skin diseases than in any other cliiss of cases. Others 
liaTe used it in scrofulous and scorbutic affections ; others as a vemaifuge, 
'bough OS Cazin remarks, it is no more anthelmintic than other bittera. 
It ia sometimes employed externally in cutaneous affections, in the form, 
of a decoction mode by boiling the plant in milk. 
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CRUCIFERVE. 

Character of Ihe Order. — Herbs with alternate, exstipulate leaves, cnici- 
fonn flowers in termiiiAl racemes or corymbs, and a pangent, acrid, watery 
juioe. Sepals 4, deciduous. Petals 4, LvpogyTioas, placed opposite each 
other in pairs, their Uuibs spreading and forming a cross. Stamens 6i 
four of equal leugth placed iu pairs opposite each other, the remaining 
two, shorter, placed beneath them and opposite each other. Ovary of 2 
united carpels, with 2 parietal plocentie, sepBr&ted by a membranaceous 
partition ; sfrrle short or absent, often persistent ; etigToas 2, opposite the 
placentee. Fruit a silique or sihcle. usually 2-ceUed, rarely 1-celled, 1- to 
many-aeeded, dehiscent by the separatiou of the valves from the persistent 
plttcentffi, or occasionally 
indehiscent, and either 
lomeDtaceous or nucu- 
mentaceous. Seeds cam- 
pylotropous, genera lly 
pendulous, attached in ft 
eingle row to each aide 
of the placenta. Embrj'o 
with cotyledons variously 
folded on the radicle. 

This is a verj- natural 
and easily recognized fam- 
ily of plants, the cruciform 
flowers (Fig. 105) and pe- 
culiarly arranged stamens 
(Fig, 106) sening for im- 
mediate identification of the ortler. The identification of the genera is, 
however, quite another matter. Here the characters are taken from the 
pods and seeds, and in some instances are, to the beginner at least, very 
perplexing. 

All the crucifera possess, to a greater or less extent, acrid and irritat- 
ing properties, but none of them are positively poisonous. The acrid 
principle is usually of a volatile character, somewhat dissipated in drying 
and entirely so by boiling. Though generally present in all parts of the 
plant, it is often most concentrated in the seeds, and may be obtained 
from many of them by distillation in the form of a volatile oil. Whatever 
of medicinal importance the order may have is undoubtedly due to the 
acrid principle present, and this appears to act merely by virtue of its 
stimulant and irritant properties. Hence all statements attributing spe- 
cific virtues to any plant of the order should be viewed witli suspicion. 
Utere ia no one order in the vegetable kingdom of more strongly marked 
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dhBracterifitica, boih of organic structure find cliemical composition, than 
thi" ; and hence to know a aioglc plant of the fimiiJy well — for example, 
mustard — is to know them all llany of them — for iuBtauce, the cabbage 
Uid turnip — have been modified to a considerable extent by long cultivo- 
tkm, and have become valuable articles of food. 
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nlor. nearly or quite round. Seeds small, numerous, marginless, in two 
irregular rows in each eelL Cotyledons accumbent. Annmd, biennial, or 
perennial herbs, aquatic or growing in marshes and wet pLicea, with white 
or yellow flowers, and com- 
monly smooth, shining, pin- 
r pinnatifid leaves. 

Nasturtium officinale 
bbert Brown. — Waler-cress. 

DeKriplion. — Cnlj-x : se- 

■ onto, caducous. Co- 
s white, twice the 
if'tbe sepals. Siliques 
lie-Iialf to two-thirds inch 
long, bending upward, more 
or less, on divergent, ascend- 
ing pedicels, of neai'ly the 
ume length. Root biennial, 
long, and creeping. Stem 
tpreuding and rooting, 
Uftfes pinnate ; leaflets 3 to 
11, roundish or oblong, near- 
1t totire, the terminal one 
largest 

Habiiat. — Introduced from ^'°' 

Enrope, where it liaa long been cultivated as a salad. Escaping from cul- 
livaliou here, it has become established in brooks and ditches. 

Nasturtium Armoracia Fries {Cuchlearia ArmtyradaUnni:). — Soree- 

Ik»Tiption. — Calyx : sepals ovate, obtuse, caducous. Corolla : petals 
wlute. twice the length of the sepals. Style very short, persistent. Pod 
newly globular, about 4-seeded, seldom attaining perfection here or in 
Britain. Root perennial, large, tapering, (i to 12 inches long. Stem erect, 
2 to 3 feet hipb. Radical leaves long and large, crennte, seldom pinnat- 
|(M : Btemdeaves smaller and narrower than the radical, the lower ones 
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often deeply toollied or pinnatifid, the upper lanceolate, sparsely toothed. 
Flowers small, in immeroua racemes, forming a termiual panicle. 

Habitat. — Introduced from Europe and cultivatfld cbiefiy as a condi- 
ment. Escaping from cultivation, it bos become, to some extent, natural- 
ized. It prows best in deep, rich, moist soil, and when once well estab- 
lished is difficult to eradicate. 

Two strictly indigenous species of this genus, namely, N. paJusire Do 
Caudolle — Jlareh-cix-ss, and N. lacustre Gray — iaie-cTess, possess properties 
similar to those desci-ibed 
above, but as they are sel- 
dom, if ever, employed, their 
description is omitf«d. 

Parts t'sei/,— Water- cress, 
the herb ; horseradish, the 
leaves and root Neither is 
official. 

Comtiluents. — Water-cresa 
distilled with water yields a 
volatile oil, probably identical 
witli volatile oil of mustard ; 
horseradish, treated in like 
manner, yields a similar oil, 
having the same chemical 
composition as volatile oil of 
mustard, but a slightly differ- 
ent odor. This oil does not 
pre-exist in the plant, but ia 
formed during the process of 
distillation, as is the case with 
many other volatile oils. It is 
intensely acrid and irritating. 
Preparalioiis. — Kone are 
official. The expressed juice 
of water-cress has been ad- 
ministered. Horseradish is 
generally employed in infusion, though there is an official (British Phar- 
macnpccia) preparation, Spiritun mtnoracice compositus — compound spinl of 
horneradinh. 

M''dicfit Prnpcrticn and Cws. — 'WBter-cresa. (hough used chiefly as a 
stimulating salad to sharpen the appetite and aid digestion, possesses mild 
antiscorbutic properties, and is used in domestic practice as a '• blood 
purifier " in the spring of the year. It probably nets simply as a stimulant 
to the functions of digestion and aHsimilntion. Externally it ia sometinies 
employed as a couuterirritant. Horseradish possesses properties similar to. 
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I Irat more intenee than those of water-creaa. It ia chiefly used as a stimu- 
kting condiment. Externally the bruised root, or more frequently the 

I Jeaves ore used as a couuterinitant. 

The acrid principles of these plants appear, clinically, to be eliminated 

I bj the kidneys, and hence, incidentally, tliey pi-oduce a decided diuretic 

K^S^ut The urine is not only increased in quantity, but partakes also of 
the iicrid character of the plant employed. In one case that came under 
the author's observntiou the individual, though in perfect health so far aa 
tk' genito- urinary tract was concerned, suffered extremely from vesical 
pain and irritation for hours after using horseradisli as a condiment. 
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BRASSICA. —So Ai-i s. 

Character of the Genus. — Pod linear, cylindrical or nearly so, smooth 
or with stiff hairs, more or less beaked at the fop, the beak consisting of 
the persistent style alone, or including a portion of the pod and a single 
swd. Seeds globose, in a single row ; the cotyledons folded longitudi- 
mUj over tlie nidide. 

Annual or biennial herbs, smooth or bristly, the lower leaves generally 
deeply pinnate or lyrate, the upper sometimes entire. Flowers yellow, in 
siilkry and terminal racemes. 

So plant*} of this genus are indigenous to North America, but several 
foreign species have become naturalized, tho most imiMrtant of whidi are 
described below. 

Brassicaalba Boissier (Sinapis n^ftalinnt). — mii'ie Mustard. 

Dm-riptioii. — Flowers rather large, about one-hidf inch in diameter. 
Pods Ibree-fourths to one inch long on divergent ascending pedicels, mora 
than half the length occupied by the stout, flattened, often curved, l-seeded 
heat ; the valves and lower part of the beak covered with stiff, bristly hairs, 
f^ltm 1 to 2 feet higli, smooth or with stiff hairs. Leaves pinnately lobed 
or divided, the lobes ovate or oblong, coai-sely toothed, the terminal one 
largest 

Bahilat. — Introduced from Europe and sparingly naturalized in culti- 
Titetl grounds. 

Brassica nigra Koch {Sinapis nigra Linn6). — Black Mustard. 

IkicTipfion. — Flowers smaller than in white mustard. Pods about oo^ 
^ mch long, on short, appressetl pedicels, smooth, slightly conical at the 
l**, the apex tipped with the short, persistent style. Stem 2 to 3 feet 
liigh, erect, freely branched. Lower leaves deeply divided, with one largi 
<"ate or oblong terminal lobe and smaller lateral ones ; upper leaves often 
entire. 

Uahilai. — Introduced from Europe. Better estabhshed than white 
tud. 

Part Used. — The seed. Official name : Sinapis alba — white mustard ; 
fiaapia nigra — black mustard. — C'niled States Pharmacopaia. 
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ConstUuenlg. — The white mufitnrd-seej is about one-twelfth of an inch, 
in diameter, ahnost globular, and of a yellowish color ; the black mustard- 
seed one twentj'-fifth of an inch in diameter, similar shape, blackish- 
brown. Both yield a yellow powder, and both contain a considemble 
percentage of fixed oil, which is bland, inodorous, and non-drying. Their 
active irritating constituents are, however, though similar, fur from identi- 
cal, that of black mustard being 
a volatile oil, while that of white 
mustard cannot be obtained by 
distillation. In neither ca&o 
does the aci-id principle pre-ex- 
ist in the seed, but is formed by 
chemical reaction or fermen- 
tation of existing principles 
when brought into contact with 
each other in the presence of 
water. The reaction differing 
BO widely in results in the two 
cases is thus explained : Black 
muatanl has as one of its constit- 
uents a crystallizahle substance 
termed sinnigrin, which in the 
presence of another constituent^ 
mi/rosin, an albuminous body, 
and water, is decomposed, jield- 
ing sugar, bisu]phat« of potas- 
sium, and the volatile oil of 
mustai-d. White mustard, on 
the other hand, though contain- 
ing myTOsiii, has instead of simtiyrin a similai' comples substance, termed 
sinalbin, which is decomposed by myrofdn in the presence of water, j-ield- 
ing sugar, sulphate of sinapiu, and sulphocyanate of acrinyl, the latter 
being the acrid principle. 

Preparaliunx. — Of white mustard, none ; of black mustard, Charta 
sinopis — mustard paper. — Unitnd Slates Pharmacopoeia. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — These are too well known to require 
more than mere mention. As an aid to digestion it is used in every 
household. As a prompt and efficient emetic it is almost always at hand 
and the first to be employed in emergencies. As a rubefacient its sphere 
of usefulness is practically unlimited. 




Capsetia Bursa- pastor is Moench (Thlaspi Bursa-pasloris Linnf-).- 
Sh^herd's Purse. 
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Description. — Flowera email, white. Poda obcordate-triangular, flat- 
tened at right angles to the partition, wingless, each valve 10- to 12-aeeded, 
in long, loose racemes. Cotyledons iucumbent 

A small annual, with an erect, haiiy at«m 
ftnd & long, tapering root, Badlcal leaves 
clustered, pinnatifid or toothed, rarely entire ; 
stem-leaves oblong or lanceolate, entire or 
toothed, clasping the stem with projecting 
suncles. It flowera from eai'ly spring until 
winter. 

Habitat. — A native of Europe or West- 
em Asia, it has followed man into almost 
«Tery extra-tropical region and become one 
of the commonest weeds tno\vn. 

Part Used. — ^The herb — not official 

Consfifuenils. —Shepherd's purse has a 
pungent, bitter taste, and on distillation 
yields a volatile oil identical with oil of mus- 
tard. 

Preparalioiui. — There are none. The ex- 
pressed juice or infusion may be employed. 

Medical Fro[3erliei' and t'sert. — This plant 
has been used as a tonic, astringent, and 
antiscorbutic. There is perhaps more tes- 
timony in support of its efficacy as an as- 
tringent in hemorrh^es from the Inngs, F.o- "0.-c.p-.na n™-p«u.rii 
kidneys, bladder, uterus, etc., than for any other purpose, hut even this 
testimony is incomplete and unsiitiafartory. Once highly esteemed, it 
has fallen into entire — and probably merited — neglect. 




VIOLACEiC. 

Character of the Order. — Perennial, rarely annual, herbs, with simple 
alternate or radical stipulate leaves and nodding flowers, either solitary 
or in ej-mes, racemes, or panicles. Calyx of 5 persistent sepals. Corolla 
BOtQewbat irregular, 1-spurred, of five unequal petals, imbricated in the 
bud. Stamens 5, hypogynous, their filaments projecting beyond the an- 
ther cells and converging over the pistil Ovary l-celled, with 3 parietal 
placentae; style club shaped ; stigma simple, turned to one side. Fruit a 
3-valvei:l, roany-seeded capsule, the valves, after opening, folding longitu- 
dinally and projecting the a^eds. Seeds comparatively large, anatropoua ; 
cotyledoTis flat. 

An onler of plants more remarkable for their beauty and fragrance — 
my of them lack the latter quality — than for any medicinal o 
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properties. Represented in North America by two genera, namely, lonid- 
ium (Soltiu) and Yiola, the former comprising three and the latter about 
thirty species. Very few plunte of the order have been experimented 
with therapeutically, and these have yielded no very important results. 

VIOLA Violet. 

Character of (he Genus.- — SepaJa extended into nuricles at the base, 
and appeai'ing as though joined at their sides. Petals Bome<n'hat unequal, 
the lower one spurred at the base. Stamens closely embracing tlic ovary, 
elightly coherent, the two lower bearing spurs which project backward intO' 
the spurred petal. 

lu addition to the conspicuous colored flowers, several of the Bpetdea 
bear, later in the season, other flowers, on short peduncles, which do not 
open but become fertilized in the bud, and develop their capsules at or 
near the surface of the gi'ound ; these are much more fruitful than tha 
colored blossoms, and are both cui-ious and interesting. Most of the spe- 
cies ore stemless perennials. 

Viola cucullata Alton. — Comwon Blue VwleC. 

Description. — Calyx : sepals as in the character of the genus. Corolla : 
petals variable as to size and color, generally compai-atively large, pale or 
deep violet-blue or purple, sometimes variegated or neai-ly white, ttie two 
lateral and often the lower one bearded ; spur short and thick. 

A stemlesa perennial. Rhizome thickly beset with fleshy teeth, 
branching and forming compact masses. Leaves upright on long petioles, 
cordate with a broad sinus, vai-ying to renifoiTU or triangular, smooth or 
pubescent, the baaea i-olled inward when young. Scapes simple, 3 to 10 
inches high, 1-flowei-ed, produced in profusion. Flowers inodorous or 
nearly so, appearing in April or May and continuing to be produced 
throughout the summer. 

//ai(V(i(.— This most common and moat variable species is abundant in 
wet places from the Arctic regions to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Viola pedata LmDi-.—H ird-Fool VioM. 

Description. — Calys : septils as in the preceding. Corolla : petals large, 
beardless, pale or deep lilac-purple, or blue, 

A stemless perennial. Rhizome erect, short, thick, abrupt Ijeaves 
all 3- to 5-dirided, lateral divisions 2- to 3-parted, linear or spatulate, some- 
times 2- to 3-toothed or cut at the apex. Flowers 1 inch broad, in masses 
fragrant, appearing in May and, occasionally, another crop later in the 



Uabi/at.' 
but far less 

Viola tricolor Linnf-. — PaMij, ffeart'si ease. 

Deacriplion. — Calys : sepals as in the precedi 
variegated with white, yellow, blue, purple, etc 



tly soU ; nearly as widely distiubuted as the preceding. 



Corolla : petals large. 
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Annual, biennial, oi- shorHived perenninl, witli short rootatock and 
erect, angular, brancliing, leitty stem. Leaves narrowly oblong, ovate or 
cordat«, obtuse, sligbtly crenate ; stipulee large, leaf-like, deeply divided 
into sevei-al linear or oblong lobes. 

Ilahilal. — A native of Europe, the pansy lias long been cultivated here 
M Bu ornamental plant, and is familiar to every one as a florist's flower. It 
has escaped from cultivation and become, to soma es1«nt, naturalized, In- 
Ldeed, gome autliorities believe that a variety of the species is indigenous. 
n growing without cultivation it rapidly deteriorates in size but gains 
M regards its medicinal activity, and hence the uncultivated plant only is 
fficial 

Ptirtii Cued. ^ Of Viola tricolor, the herb — Uniled Stales Pharmacopceiit. 

le othei' species are not official, though V. pedata was so at one time, the 

zatae being employed. 

Coiis/i("enW. — Very bttle is known of the constituenta of the species 

t violeta here described. An aUied species, V. odoraJa, of Europe, has 

■jieDed to analysis an alkaloid — moliii — analogous to einetin.' AH the 

« ai-e mucilaginous and emollient, but beyond tliis, and the fact just 

itBt«d regarding V. odornto, their constituents are yet to be investigated. 

Pirparalioiig. — Sone are official. They are chiefly employed in decoo- 

X though there is a commercial fluid extract of V, tricolor. 

Medical Pyoperties and L'si^s. — All species of the violet subjected to ei- 

wiment appear to be emetic and cathartic when administered in consider- 

f '«b[e doses. Their uausejitiug properties probably depend upon the pres- 

i of violin ; and to this and the mucilaginous property also existing 

I w doubtless due their expectorant efl'ect when administered in bronchial 

and pulmonary aifectious. At present, however, little nse is made of them. 

Tbe Btt'ect violet of Europe is employed there in the preparation of a syrup, 

wliieli is used chiefly as a vehicle on account of iU beautiful color and 

agreealiie odor. , 

Qtiite recently Dr. Piflard called attention to the Yalue of viola tricolor 
as a remedy in cruata lot-tea, for wliich it was much used in Europe years 
ago- Owing to his recommendation of the plant many other physicians 
kwe subjected it to experiment, among them the writer, who, though less 
enthusiastic in his praise of it than Dr. Piffard, feela sure that it exerts a 
remediul influence npon this troublesome disease. 

CISTACEjC. 

Character of the Order. — Shrubs or herbs, often viscid. Sepals 6, un- 
equsl, persistent, the outer two often small and bract-like, sometimes -want- 
ing; the inner three larger and somewbat twisted in the bud. Petals 5, 
«qwl, hypogynous, very fugitive, crumpled in the bud, and twisted in a 
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direction opposite to that of the sepals. Stamens indefinite, diatinct, 
hypogynous ; filaments slender ; anthers innate. Ovoiy distinct, 1- to 
many-celled, few- or many-ovwled, the ovules with a foramen at their apex ; 
style single or none ; fitigma simple. Fruit a capsule, usually 3- or S-valved, 
occasionally 10-valved, either 1-celled or imperfectly 5- to 10-celled. 

Leaves simple, usually entire, the lower opposite, the upper alternate, 
stipulate or exxtipuhite. 

A small and unimportant order, comprising in North America three 
genera, namely, Helianthemum, Hudsouia, and Lechea, the first-named 
only being represented by medicinal species. 



HELIANTHEMUM.— Rock Robe. 

Characti^r oflhe Genus. — Sepals and petals as iu the character of the 
order. Ovary 1-celled ; style short or none. Most North American species 
bear two crops of flowers, of widely different asijeet. The early ftowera are 
few in number, solitary or in terminal coiymbs, have large yellow petals, 
and produce many-seeded capsules, while the later ones are in imllary 
clusters, the petals small and inconspicuous or absent altogether, and the 
capsules few-seeded. 

Helianthemum Canadense Michaux. — Frimiweed, Rock Jtose. 

Deaaiption. — Calyx : sepals 5, the outer two smalL Corolla : petals of 
the eai'ly flowers 5, large and showy, opening but once, in sunshine, and 
falling the nest day. Expanded flower about 1 inch broad. 

Stem erect, hairy, pubescent, 6 to 18 inches high, at first simple, ulti- 
mately branching. Leaves alternate, entire, lanceolate -oblong, pubescent, 
about 1 inch long. Early flowers solitary ; secondary flowers in axillary 
clusters. Period of flowering, June to August 

Habitat. — In dry, sandy soil from Canada southward ; common. 

Helianthemum corymbosum Jlichaux. 

Descrijjiion. — Lite the preceding, except that the flowers are in terminal 
corymbs, the showy ones becoming stalked, while the others are sessile, 
and tlie whole plant being more pubescent 

HabilaL—ln pine barrens from New Jersey to Florida, along the coast. 

Pari Cued. — The herb— not official. 

Constituents. — The only constituent of therapeutic activity thus far dis- 
covered in these plants is tannin. 

frcparatioiis. — There are various commercial preparations. 

Meilical iVe^VYfies and Vm^s. — Frostweed is a mild astringent, and prob- 
ably nothing more, though it is not without advocates among those who 
appear to think everj- plant must, of necessity, possess therapeutic virtues. 
Of course such pcraons value it highly in scrofula, etc. 
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DRDSERACEiC. 

Chamcler of the Order. — Low, glandular- hairy herbs, with tufted radi- 
al leaves, and flowers in uaked l-aideU racemes, growing in bogs and 
mnrshes. Sepals 5, eqiml, imbricate, peraisUint Petals 5, bypogynous, 
mibering. Stamens distinct, hJ•pogJ^lOU^, e(|UiJ in number with the 
petals, and alternate witli them, or two to four times as many, Ovaiy 
siugle, I'Celled, many-ovuled, with 3 or 5 jjarietal placentre ; styles 3 or 5, 
deeply bifid, appearing like 6 or 10. Capsule 3- or 5-valved, many-seeded. 

Au order represented in North Amerioa by two genera, namely Droserft 
snd Dioniea, together compriaiog eight species. 



DEOSEEA, — ScNDEW, 

Drosera rotundifolia liun^. — Sound -leaved. Sundeto, 

Description. — Calyx ; sepals as in the character of the order. Corolla ; 
petals oblong, white. Styles very short, bifid. Seeds linear, with a 
loose, membranaceous coat. Leaves or- 
bicular, spreading, abruptly narrowed to V^ 
Blong, hairy petiole. Scape erect, smooth, 
4 to 10 inches high, 5- to lO-llowei-ed. 
The long, glandular hairs are tipped with 
minute dropa of glutinous material which 
insuMlane look like dew-drops, whence 
tlie common name, sundew. Annual or 
bannial, flowering from June to August. 

Haitital. — In aphagnoua swamjw and 
bogs from the Arctic regions to (he Gulf 
of Mexico ; also in corresponding lati- 
luiies of the Easteni hemisijhere. 

i'arl Caci.— The herb — not official 

CmislUiienli. — The juice of sundew is 
bitter and acrid, but its chemical constit- 
uents are unknown. 

PrffMratioiig. — The expressed juice and ( 
u alcoholic tincture of the recent plant 
tsie been employed. 

Jferfwa/ Properties and Ob. —The thei^ 
upputic virtues of this plaut are alto- 
getiiCT problematical It is said to have rm. iii.-Drf>«nirotimdi(oUfc 

i^en used with goml effect in pulmonarj- phthisis, but as the same state- 
ment hag been made reganling almost every plant known, the reader, in 
the absence of positive evidence, mny draw bis own conclusions. Tha 
juice, employed topically, is said to cure warts and corns. 
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HYPERICACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs or shrubs, with opposite, entire, dotted 
leaves, aud comniouly yeliow flowers. SepiUs 1 or 5, distinct or cohering, 
unequal, dotted, persistent. Petals i or 5, bypogjoous, generally oblique 
and twisted in the bud, often dotted. Staineus indefinite, hypogrnoua, 
collected in thi-ee or mora 
clusters. Ovary single ; 
styles several, rarely uni- 
ted ; stigma simple, occa- 
sionally cnpitate. Fruit a 
capsule, many-valved, 
ni any-seeded ; juice acrid 
and resinous. 

A eomparatiTely large 
order, but represented in 
North America by only 
three genera, namely, As- 
cyrum, Hypericum, and 
Elodes. 
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HYPERICUM. —St. Joirs'a 

Wort. 

Hypericum perfora- 
tum Linne. — SI. John's 
Wort. 

Descriplioii. — Calyx i se- 
pals 5, nearly equal, erect, 
acute, persistent. Corolla: 
petuls 5, oblique, conToluts 
in the bud, ovate, twice as 
long as the sejials, deep yel- 

FlO. IIJ—Hjpaic™ pETfomtn^. j^^^ .^,.jjj^ 1,1^^,. ^^jg_ gj^ 

i very mimeroua, in 3 or 5 clusters ; anthei-s dotted lite the petals. 
Styles 3, separate, commonly diverging. Capsule 3-celied, ntany-seeded. 

An herbaceous perennial weed, with a hgneoua root and on erect 
branching stem, 1 to H foot high. Leaves opposite, entire, sessile, el- 
liptical-oblong or obiong-linear, beset with numerous pellucid dots re- 
sembling perforations, whence the specific name. Flowers numerous, in 
open leafy cymes, appearing throughout the summer. 

Hnbilal. — St John's wort is a plant of Eastern origin which has become 
naturalized in all temperate regions, and is to the farmer a most per- 
nicious weed and one very difficult to eradicate. 
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'. — The flowering topa — not official. 

ConslUuents. — St. John's wort has as yet yielded to analysis n "tiling 
note interesting than n peeuliar retl coloiing matter, and nothing what^ 
era- to inspire confidence in its therapeutic activity, 

Preparatimis. — There are no official preparations. The flowering tops, 
digeatpd with olive or linseed oil, j-ield a yellowish-red product, termed 
efciini hijpenci, or red oil, which is a preparation considerably used in do- 
niestie practice. 

itnlii.fl/ Properties and Us&l — In ancient times, when nature unaided 
iras supposed to be incompetent to heal a cut or cure a contusion, St. 
Jnlm'a wort was very highly esteemed, and, it may he added, it is still 
eatepmed by those who hold the same opiniona of natui-e's powers. In 
Gcieiititic medicine, however, it holds no place, having become obsolete 
long ago. One author only of comparatively recent date considers " the 
Mtiirat*d tincture nearly as valuable as that of arnica for bruises, etc." 
A* tincture of arnica, however, apart fi-om the alcohol which it contains, 
i«ot doubtful efficacy in tliese cases, the above statement does not tend to 
inspire faith in St. John's wort 

CARYOPHYLLACE>E. 

Character of the Order. — Hdrba, with stems swollen at the joints, op- 
poail*, entire leaves, and regular flowers. Sepals 4 or 5, distinct or coiier- 
ing, iiersiatent. Peials 4 or 5, with narrow claws, sometunea wanting. 
Slameua distinct, not more than twice the number of the sepals, hypogy- 
Bona or perigynoua. Ovary solitary, often supported on a stalk, commonly 
l-celled, occasionally 3- to 5-celleil, with a free central placenta ; styles 2 
to 5. sometimes united into one. Fruit a 1-celled, many-seeded capsule, 
opening by 2 to 5 valves or by teetli at the apes. 

Few strictly North American species of this large order are known to 
pottess medicinal virtues. Indeed, plants of this order are everywhere 
ehanctcrized by blondnesa and an absence of active or irritating properties. 

^R BAPONABLL— SoAFWOKT. 

B Saponaria officinalis Linn& — Soapu-orl, Bouncing Bet. 

DaxTiplion, — Calyx : sepals united, forming a cyhndrical tube, divided 
tX the apex into five pointed teeth. Corolla : iietals 5, limb somewhat 
ronlate, claw long and angular with an appendage at the top. Stamens 
10. 1()uger than the calj-x. Styles 2. Capsule short-stalked, l-celled, 4- 
totilbwl, many-seeded. 

i perennial herb, strongly rooted, with erect stem 1 to 2 feet Ugh. 
Wies ovul, entire, pointed. 3-ribbed, connate. Flowers in axillary and 
tcmiioal clusters, pale rose-colored or nearly white, often double, appear- 
ijg from July to September. 
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JIabital. — A native of Europe, aoapwort haa escaped from gardens and 
ia often met with full; established Id waste places and along roadmdes. 

Part Cserf,— The root — not officinL 

Constituents. — Soapwort has a sweetish, glutinous, and somewhat bitter 
taste, followed by a certain degree of acrimony. Its only important con- 
stituent ia saponin, which causes decootious of the root, upon agitation, to 
produce a saponaceous froth. 

JWjMriiiioiiB.— There are none. It may he emploj'ed in decoction. 

Medvtd Properties and Uses. — A hundred yeai-a or more ago soapwort 
■was believed to be a valuable alterative, and wns employed in syphilis, 
gout, rheumatism, etc., with effects similar to those attributed to sarsa- 
parilla. Little haa been added to our knowledge of the plant since then. 
As it, in common with quillaia (aoap-iark), contains »t^Kiriin, it might rea- 
sonably be employed for the same pui-posea as the latter. That saponin, 
the active principle of these plants, is pli^'siologically active is beyond 
question, but its therapeutic effects require further investigation. 

SILENE,— Catch Flt. 

Silene Virginica Linn^. — Fire Pink, Catch Fly. 

Description. — Calyx : sepals united, forming an oblong-cylindrical 
tube, 5-tootbed at the aj>es, viacid-pubeacent. Corolla : petals 5, oblong, 
limb 2-cleft, 1 inch long. Stamens 10, longer than the calyx. Styles 3, 
rarely 4. Capsule 1-celled, 3- or 6-toothed at the apes, many-seeded. 

A viscid -pubescent perennial herb, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves thin, the 
lower spatulate, upper oblong-lanceolate. Flowers few, large, deep crim- 
son, peduncled, in loose cymes, appearing from June to August, 

Habitat. — In rich, open woods from Canada to Georgia and westward to 
the Mississippi. Rare in New York and New England. 

Part Used. — The root — not ofBciaL 

Co n^iluents. — Unknown, 

PreparatioTis. — There are none. It has been used in decoction. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Fi'om Barton we learn that this plant 
was used in Virginia as an anthelmintic, hut he seems to have had no 
personal experience with it ; and since his time we have no record of ex- 
periments to test its efficacy, 

MALVACE^. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs or alu-ubs, with alternate, stipulate, pal- 
mately veined leaves and regular flowera Sepals 5, united at the base, 
valvate in the bud, persistent, often bearing an involucre of bracts outside, 
forming a kind of external calyx. Petals 6, convolute in the bud, oft«D large 
and showy. Stamens indefinite, hypogynous ; filaments coherent, forming 
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A{X)liimii and united at tbeir base with the claws of the petals ; anthers 
reniform, opening along the toji, Ovaiy compound, formed by the union 
of sereral carpels around a common axis ; styles as many as the carpels, 
distinct or united. Fruit a many-valved and usually many-seeded capsule, 
A large order of mostly tropical and sub-tropical plante, many of which 
tn cultivated for omamentJi! or economic purposes. In general they are 
)uiidbigiiiou8 and have no active or deleterious properties. There are, 
Lowever, some exceptions. The species indigenous to North America 
Imve not been investigated to any considerable estent, but from what ia 
kDDWa of the order as a whole, there ia little reason for believing that such 
investigation would yield very important results, 

ALTHAEA — Marsh -Wallow. 

Althcea officinalis LinnC-. — Marsh-Mallow, 

LkS'-riplion. — Calyx : sepals united at the base, the free segments nar- 
rowlv triangular, acute ; involucre of 7 to 10, erect, subulate, triangular 
segments half as long as the calyx ; 
botli calyx and involucre densely 
pubescent, persistent. Corolla : 
petals obcordate, wedge- si laped, 
colierent at their bases, pale I'ose* 
color, twisted in the bud. Sta- 
mens OS in the character of the 
onler. Ovary roundish, flattened, 
nmny-celled, each cell containing 
tt single ovule ; styles numerous, 
coherent at the bcise, free above, 
(ti«;nutic on the inner side. Fruit 
flattened-spherical, composed of 
nmnerous dry, round, flattened, 
tndeliiscent carpels attached to, 
and radiating from a central axis, 
separating from each other at ma- 
liuity. 

An herbaceous perennial, with 
» lurge, long, fleshy, tapering root, 
till! numerous erect, stifl' stems, 
2 to 4 feet high. Leaves on long 
petioles, the lower roundish -ovate, 
tlie apper triangular-oval or some- 
wkt 3- to 5-lobed, irreguhu-ly cut, ^°- "S-*"*" "iiein.iii 

*ctely serrate, finely pubescent ; stipules narrowly triangular, caducous. 
Flowers 1 to 2 inches wide, in axillary clusters of 2 to 4 each, and termi- 
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leafy panicles, appearing in August and September. 
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Habilat. — Indigenous to Europe, but naturalized in salt marshes alon^ 
the coast of New England, New York, and New Jersey. 

Pari Used. — The root — Uniled .Slates Pharmacopeia. The root of the 
cultivated plant is commonlj' employed, and, as occurring 
deprived of its bark. 

ComlUuenis. — The dried root contains as its most important constitn- 
ents about twenty-five per cent, each of starch and mucilage. There are 
also present pectin, osparagiu, sugar, phosphate of calcium, ceUulose, and a 
httle fatty oiL 

Preparaliona. — Syrupus althrofe — syrup of altliica. — Vniled Stales Phar- 
Tnamfria. This is made by dissolving sugar, without heat, in a cold in- 
fusion of the root, and is therefore practically free from starch, boiling 
wat€r being necessary to extract all the soluble constituents, while the 
mucilaginous properties lU'e readily imparted to cold wat«r. The jjow- 
dered root ia often used to impiu't a. proper cousiatence to soft pill maases, 
and also in the prepai'atiou of emolhent poultices. 

Medical ProperHes and Cues. — The constituents of marah-maUow indicate 
clearly enough its therapeutic appUcation. It is emoDient and demulcent, 
and may be used freely in inflammatory afi'ectioDS, either internally or 
topically as occasion requires. Being nutritious also it is, in certain oase^ 
superior to many demulcents in common use. As a topical application it 
has a wide range of usefulness. 

MALTA. — ISaIXOV. 

Malva rotundifotia Liun(;, — Commmi Mallow. 

Description. — Calyx with a 3-leaved involucre ; otherwise as in althstt. 
Corolla, stamens, ovary, styles, and fruit similar in structure to those of 
althceo. 

A small biennial herb, with a long, tapering root and procumbent 
stems. Leaves roiuid, heart-shaped, somewhat plaited, crenate, smooth, 
bluish-green, on longpetioles. Flowers small, whitish, appearing through- 
out the summer, 

Mabilal. — One of the commonest weeds in door-yards and waste places 
about dwellings. A native of Europe, it follows civilized man most persist- 
ently and takes root wherever he establishes himself. 

Part Cueit — The herb, including the root— not official. 

Cunslituents.- — It possesses mucilaginous properties similar to those of 
marsh-mallow. 

iVfpara/ 10 (IS. —The decoction is employed in domestic practice, Tha 
fresh herb, bruised, is employed topically. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Similai* to those of marsh-mallow. 
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Gossypium herbaceum JMiaC:^Cotton Plant. 

Lkucriplioii. — Calyx tubular- campanulitte, obscurely 5-toothed, much 
shorter than the epicjdyx of 3 lai-ge, cordate, deeply incised mid toothed 
leaves. Corolla : jwtals large, convolute in the bud, apreadiug when ex- 
jwnded, irregularly obovate-truucate, wedged-sbaped at the base, yellow, 
«ith a purple spot changing to reddish-brown. Stamens numerous, uni- 
ted and forming a long tube, connected at the base «-ith the claws o£ the 
petals. Ovary conical, 3- to 5-celled, many-ovuled. Style simple, longer 
tLfln the Btameus ■ stigma clavate, slightly 3- to 5-lobed. Fruit a 3- to 5- 




1 capsule, opening at maturity through the middle of the cells and 
> numerous seeds covered with the white filaments so well known 



■A stout herbaceous phmt, with an erect, branching, leafy stem, about 5 

t high, naturally perennial but cultivated as an annual Leaves large, 

D 6 inches long, 3- to 5-lobed, with a single ghmd below, strongly veined, 

A lobes acuminate and mucronate ; petioles about as long as the blade, 

•tiff imd angular. Lower leaves often 2- or 3-Iobed. Flowei-s large, 3 

inolies broad, alternate, opposite the leaves ; pedicela similar to the 

petioles but shorter, 

Htbilai. — The cotton plant has been cultivatei.l for so great a length of 
time that its natural habitat is uncertain. It flourishes within the limits 
of 36' Dorlh and south of the equator. Though scai-cely naturalized, the 
«rteut to which it is cultivated in the Southern States entitles it to a place 
•nwog North American plants. 

Pan Used. — The bark of the root : Gossypii radicia cortex — cotton- 
root bark. Gossypium — cotton — Uniled Slalfis Pharmacopeia. 

CaiMttuenti. — Of cotton it is only necessary to state that the article 
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lOS LINAGES, 

directed by tiie Pharmacopoeia is the Bo-callecl absorbent cotton, prepured 
by freeing the filamentfi from impuritiea an J fatty matter. 

Cotton-root biu'k cootaiiiB, iu additioii to starch, glucose, and other 
common vegetable constituents, n resinous Iwcly whose exact character is 
as yet not fully established, but to which the medicinal virtues of the drug 
are attiibuted. 

Frcparationn. — Of cotton-root bark : Estractum gossyijii radicia fluidum 
— fluid estract of cotton root Of cotton : Pyrosylinum — pyroxylin Igtin- 
colton).~Uniteit Slaten Pliarmacojxcia. 

Medical Properties aixd L'sen. — Cotton root was introduced to profes- 
sional notice as a sjiecific uterine tonic after having long been used nmon^ 
the negroes of the Southern Stat«8 as an abortifaclent. Its action upon 
the uterus is similar to that of ergot, and it is used instead of the latter in 
cases of uterine inertia during parturition, and in amenorrhoea, dysmen- 
oiThtea, and scanty menstruation. Whether its action upon the system 
at large be also similar to that of ergot is unknown but worthy of inves- 
tigation. 

The fact that the barb of cotton root should be possessed of such active 
properties ia an interesting and suggestive one, for it affords the only in- 
stance of specific virtues attributed to a plant of the oi-der malvacea;. It 
will be noted that it is ouly the bark of the root that possesses these prop- 
ei-ties, all other parts of the plant [>art^ing of the bland character of the 
order, the seeds especially — which not unfrequently possess the most 
active principles of plants— iu this instance yielding a bland oil which 
is lai^ely used as an adulterant of olive oil Now in nn order of plants 
of such strongly marked characteristics as the vialvacece, the discovery of 
striking proiierties in any individual should stimulate investigation of 
other related individuals, for it may reasonably be aaaumed that investi- 
gation which starts with a rational clue wdl be more fruitful in results 
than if conducted entirely iu a haphazard manner. 

LINAGES. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs, with entire, alternate, opposite or verti- 
ciUate, esstipulate leaves, and regular, symmetrical, hypog^raous flowers. 
Sepals 3 to 5, imbricate. Petals 3 to 5, convolute in the bud. Stamens 
3 to 5, usually with intermediate abortive ones, luiited into a short tube at 
the base. Pod having twice as many cells as there are atvles, each 1-seedeiL 

A small order, represented in North America by the genus Linum, com- 
prising no indigenous species of medicinal or economic importance. The 
species described 1>elow. though introduced, has been under cultivation bo 
long that it requii'es brief notice. 
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IJNtIM,— Flax. 

Linum USit&tissim U m Unn6.— Common Flax. 

Description. — Calyx : Bepols ovate, acute. Corolla : petals large, with 
ft bivad limb and BboH cUw, defip violet-blue, fugacious. Stamens 6, al- 
temitting with five abortive oueu, all united at the base, forming a short 
tube ; anthers small, versatile, deep blue. 
Ovary flask-shaped, 5-ceUed at the base, 
each cell 2-OYuled ; styles 5, distinct. 
Fruit au unpeHectly lO-celled capsule. 

Ad erect annual, 1 to 2 feet high. 
Stem commonly solitar)% sti&i smooth, 
round, branching near the top. Leaves 
alt«mate, sessile, linear-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, entire. Flowei-s soUtary, at the 
ends of the branches. 

Habilal. — Flas has been cultivated 
from time immemoi-ial, so that its na- 
tive home is unknown. In all countries 
where cultivated it becomes sparingly 
naturalized, occurring spontaneously un- 
der favorable circumstances. 

PaH Used. — The seed. Official name, 
Xonum — United Sta/es PliarmacQpteia. 

Constituents.— The most irajwrtant 
constituents of flaxseed ore fixed oil and 
mucilage^ — both too well known to re- 
quire comment 

Preparations. — Oleum hnt — oil of flaxseed. — United Stales Pharmacopceia. 
The seed, ungroimd, is employed in decoction ; ground, under the name 
of Jlaxneed wal or ground Jiaxxeed, in the preparation of poultices, etc. 

Medical Pr<ypertiea and Uaes. — Flaxseed tea ia lai^ely employed as a 
demulcent in febi'ile and inflanimat(.>ry ofleutions, and topically as an in- 
jection in diseases of the LLi^jIt, rectum, and vagina. The seed has also 
been recommended as a substitute lor ritd-hver oil, on account of the nu- 
tritious material which it contains. Haxneed poultices are all but uui- 
versally employed in cases requiring emollient applications. Flaxseed — 
or, as it is oommouly termed, linseed— oil is less used in medicine and 
pharmacy than formerly. As » 'vpumi agent it is often objectionable on 
account, of its drying properties, tt was formerly used in the oflScial Lina- 
mentum adda — Kmc liniment^U. S. P. {carron oil), but has been displaced 
by rolton-s^ed oil, l»ecausc the latter is not possessed of drying properties 
and hence does not impart to surgical dressings the inconvenient and 
disagreeable stifiness so generally experienced with the old preparation. 
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Linseed oil has also been recommended as a substitute for eod-Uver 
oil, but us such has uot borne the test of clinical experience in a. manner 
to inspire faith in its efficacy. So far as the mere elements of nutrition 
are concerned, there appears to be no great difference between the two, 
but there are other factors to be considered in the case of cod-hver oiL 
The traces, sUght though they be, of iodine, bromine, phosphorus, etc, pres- 
ent in this oil are certainly of therapeutic importance, and serve to make it 
not, as some have claimed, a mere fatty food, but a strongly medicinal 
food, for which we cannot reasonably expect to find a complete substitute 
in the vegetable kuigdom. . , 
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Character^of th^ Qme/j-^Anuual oi* perennial. liei%% <jr,"in some exotic 
species, low fihrul»„ "ith iwolleu joints, , opposite or alternated commonly 
palmately veined liaves. wii^ o? ivitlioat St' ^ Fly wetW^iosum only 5- 
merous, regular and Hydkuetribnij 'hjli'^gj^ouji ; sOnw ti ^jgg,_ ^^p^iWB ; oc- 
casioEiilly u«»yinmetripjil, eipeoiftllyia:* ivgwxfe.tbe calys %id>ocRU(L In 
the loost :>^ai^i.'lt«£iatic gescirtt bl)e tirr^gemeut is as foUows : sepals 5, 
imbc>.unte..I<efflrattMffe-, jjetmla 5, couv^ute in the bud, deciduous ; stamens 
5 or UJ—Whep otthe latter number ih^^Tiltemate od» shorter or abortive; 
orary R-celled,. each ceil 2-Q£Ml^d, hn^gei about an elongated axis, to 
which ^ styles afe mUiereiir ; frut ■3-*;flleet,j^U cell 1-seeded, fiejwmting 
at the bas^'-ld^' mature, curling "upward, iisid vlSen detached leajging the 
dry axis perdfeftjg. j ■* - ■" -.''v-; --i 

The order is difficuli tt.i-h,u^,.ti.ri^,. ;is ;i »■(,., 1*. 
metrical iudiWduals 1 ■ 
medicinal importauci' ;! 
together half a dozen >" 
Geranium, Impatiens, jiinfaitha^ taiil Usahs. 

.' "' ■ ^'lUM. 

Geranium macule t^^k^f^—Sp'^^ttd Geranium, ■. . Jranesbill 
Description. — Calyx [. oepals lanceolate, pointed, hr v, .peraisteni. 
Corolla : pehds broadly obovate or rounded, pate jrp' aMliOing lighter 
after expansion, fugacious ; claw short, bea«i.ei- Slametis 10, all with 
perfect anthers, the five longer ones with -^ 11 pli^ds at thfii base alter- 
nate witli the petals ; anthers versatile "^.^ purple. Ovary 5-celled ; 
pistils adherent to tlie axis, ff* at th ^u'fti th and recurved, with stigmatic 
surfaces inward. Fruit ( -d < u dtj, uairj-, I-seeded carpels, sepa- 
ratdng at the base when mature, and curving upward elasticaUy, the inner 
surface smooth. 

An herbaceous perennial. Rhizome cylindrical, 2 to 3 ischea long, 
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Plate IV.— Geranium maoulatum. 

Fio. 1. — Flowering plant (joung), natural size. 
Fio. 2. — Flower, deprived of corolla ; natural 8iie» 
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-half inoli thick, more or less branched, pale reddish-brown, with numer- 
fibroiLs rootlets. Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high, somewhat branched 
Lchotomously, hairy. Radical leaves Im-ge, on long liaii-y petioles, deeply 
'•at into 5 or 7 segments, which are euneate or oblong, and lobed and cut 
at the end ; stem-leaves similar in shape but much smaller, opposite, 
placed at the forks of the stem, seaaile or on short petioles. AU tbe leaves 
are at first green, but as they grow old become more or less blotched with 
^^Iiitish spots. The fiower-statks arise from the forks of the stem, each 
faring two flowers, one inch in diameter, on short pedicels. The flowers 
ft^e produced from llay till July. 

Habitat. — Spotted geranium is one of the commonest plants in open 
■Woods from Canada to Florida, and during its period of blooming ia con- 
spicuously beautiful. Though its flowers are less showy thau those of 
ttiany of the esotic garden geraniums {pelargonium), to the lover of nature 
they are far more interesting when seen displayed in lavish profusion in 
tbfeir native home, the woods. 

Part Used.— The rhizome — United SUUea Pharmacop'^eia. 
Constituents. — Geranium root has a simple astringent taste, due to a con- 
siderable percentage of tannic and gallic acids, which appear to be its only 
important constituents, though there are also present gum, starch, pectin. 
Wain, coloring matter, etc. 

Preparations. — -Extractum geranii fluidum — fluid extract of geranium. 
—United Slates Pharmacopana. As geranium imparta its virtues readily to 
both water and alcohol, it may be administered in decoction or tincture. 
In many cases to which the drug is applicable the decoction is by far the 
most eligible preparation. 

iledival Properties and Uses. — Geranium is justly considered one of our 
W indigenous astringents — one, however, whose virtues are not fully ap- 
preciated by the profession at large. Though active and efficient, it is still 
ffiiU and unirritating and devoid of all unpleasant or offensive properties, 
h ia therefore particularly suited to the later stages of diarrhoea and dysen- 
^fj, eBpecially in chililreu. In such cases a decoction in Tnilk has been 
foond very serviceable. It has also been employed internally in a variety 
of hemorrhages, with asserted benefit As a topical astringent it has a still 
*ider field of usefulness, and may be employed in any case to which this 
clis of remedies is applicable, such as catarrhal inflammations and hemor- 
'lisgeB from mucous surfaces. As an injection in gonorrhoea, gleet, and 
kucorrhcea, the decoction is much more serviceable than a simple solution 
o' tannin, doubtless from the fact that there is present mucilaginous mo- 
taial which exerts a soothing influence. In fine powder the drug may be 
^Tloyed as a styptic in bleeding from the nose and from the gums after 
*'«^Mtractiou of teeth. 

Finally, geranium, though possessing no properties of a specific char- 
srt*r, ia undeniably a valuable astringent, and since the cases to which it 
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ia applicable are so DumerouB and the plant everywhere bo common, c 
is leil to wonder that it ia not m 



OSALIS. — Wood-Sohhel. 
Character of the Oenus. — Sepals 5, distinct or united at the base, im- 
bricate, persistant. Petals 5, sometimes united at tlio base, withering. 
Stamens 10, more or less united at tlie base, those opposite the petals 
longer than the others ; anthers versatile. Ovary of 5 united carpels, not 
beaked ; styles distinct Fruit a 
5-celled, 5-angled capsule opening 
by as many valves, each cell 2- 
seeded. 

Herbs, either annual or with a 
tuberous or creeping perennial rhi- 
zome. Leaves alternate or radical, 
palmately trifoliate. 

Oxalis Acetoseita Linii& — 
Wuoii-Sorrel. 

DescripHon. — Calys : sepals 
small, ovate, obtuse. Corolla : pet- 
als obovate, unguiculate, one-half 
inch long, white with reddish 
veins. Capsule ovoid. Perennial 
Eoot>-stock creeping, slender, scaly 
toothed. Leaves all radical ou long 
petioles ; leaflets broadly obcor- 
dftte. Scapes 2 to 5 inches long, 
1-flowered, appearing in June. 
Habitat — In cold woods from the Alleghanies northward ; also in 
Northern Europe and Asia. 

Oxalis stricta Linn^'. — Yellmc Wood-Sorrel, ,Sbeep-Sorrel. 
Description. — Flowers similar in structure to the preceding, but smaller 
and borne upon 2- to 6-flowered, axillary peduncles, yellow. Capsules elon- 
gated. Annual, or by means o( subterranean shoots, perennial Stem erect, 
leafy. Flowers appear throughout the summer. 

Habilal. — Common in waste and cultivated grounds. 
Pari Used. — The leaves — not official. 

Consliluents. — All plants of this genus have, to a greater or less extent, 
an agreeable acidulous taste due to the presence of biuosalate ot potash, 
their only important constituent. This salt was formerly extracted from 
certain species of oxalis and was sold under the name of salt o/ sorrel, but 
it is now prepared from oxalic acid and potash. 

Freparalions. — Tliere are none, save the commercial binosaIat« of pot- 
ash, and, as above stated, this is no longer prepared from the plant. 
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Medical Properties and Cues. — Oxolia is reputed, to be useful in scurvy 
and scorbutic allectiona generally. As, however, biuoxolate of potosli bos 
been shown to aet moi-e efficiently and more certainly than the plant, the 
Ifltler rady be considered obsolete. An infusion is refrigerant, and may be 
aoployed as a cooling drinli in febrile offectiona. 

RUTACE>E. 

Character of (he Order. — Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate or op- 

»ite, ei8tipulat«, simple or compound leaves, dotted with pellucid 

uiils, coutfuning aromatic volatile oil. Flowers perfect or unisexual, 

r, hypogynous, 3- to 5-merous. Stamens as many or twice as many 

E'w tlie sepals ; ovary of 2 to 5 cells, distinct or united, each cell 1- to 2- 

o»uleii ; styles usually coherent ; fruit a capsule or beny. 

A large and widely distributed order, represented in Nortli America 
bj eight genera, two of which, namely, Xanthosylum and Ptelea, comprise 
la of medicinal yalue. 
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XANTHOXYLUM.— Prickly Ash. 

Character of the Genua.— Flowers dicecious. Sepals 4 or 5, in one 

wanting. Petals 4 or 6, imbricate in tlie bud. Stamens 4 or 6, in 

sterile flowers alternate with the petals. Pistils 2 to 5, distinct, but 

styles conniving or more or less united. Carpels sessile or stipitate, 

l'4-»»lred, 1- to 2-8eeded. 

or shrubs, with alternate unequally pinnate leaves, the leaflets 
punctate with pellucid dots ; stems and leaf-stalks commonly armed with 
prickles. Flowers small, greenisL 

Xanthoxylum Americanum Miller (X. fraxineum Willdenow). — 
ynrthem Prickly Ask, Tholkacke Tree. 

bttcription. — Calyx absent Corolla t petals 5, Pistils 3 to 5, dis- 
tort ; styles slender. Capsules stipitatc, dotted, varying from green to 
r«l, 2-valved, 1-seeded. 

A shrub, 5 to 10 feet high. Leaflets in about 5 pairs, with an odd ter- 
fiiirnl one, nearly sessile, ovate, acute, slightly serrate, somewhat downy 
unilemeath. Both leaves and flowers in axillary clusters, the latter ap- 
pwing in April or May, before the former are esponded. 

Babiial. — In rocky woods and on river banks from Virginia northward 
fi westward ; not common east of the Hudson River. 

X&nthoxylum clava Herculis Linno (.Y. Caroliitianum Lam). — 
Saiilhern Prickly A^h. Tootliavke Tree. 

fiwcTipfion. — Calyx : sepals 5. Corolla : petals 5. Pistils 3 ; styles 
short. Capsules 3, nearly sessile. 

A small tree, with branches armed with long sharp prickles. Leaflets 
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in 3 to S pairB ancl an odd termiual one, ovate-lanceolflte, crenate-Bemi- 
late, oblique, eluning above. Flowers in a terminal cyme, appearing in 
June after the leaves are expaniied. 

Habitat. — In di^ soO near the coast, from Florida to North Carolina 
and westward. 

Part Us^d. — The bark of both Bpecies — United SUUea Pharmacapceia. 
The fruit is also used to some extent, but is not official. 

CondUttenta. — Prickly aah has a taste whioh is at first aromatic, then 
bitter, and finally persistently ocrid. It contains volatile and fised oils, 
resin, gum, coloring matter, and berberine, the latter being probably its 
moat important constituent. 

Preparcdions. — Estractum xanthoxyh fluidiun — fluid extract of xanthox- 
ylum. — Vnited SlateK Pliannacojxeia. It yields its virtues readily to boil- 
ing water and to alcohol, and may therefore be administered in decoction 
or tincture. The fruit is used in like manner. 

Medical Propertien and Uses. — Prickly ash is stimulant and diapho- 
retic, and has long enjoyed a certain degree of popularity as a remedy for 
chronic rheumatism. It powerfully stimulates secretion from mucous sur- 
faces, causes a sensation of warmth in the stomach, and undoubtedly exerts 
an eliminant influence. Hence it has been used with benefit in constitu- 
tional sypliilis. As a tonic it is manifestly inferior to its alkaloid, ber- 
berine. but as an alterative and ehminant much superior. It is employed 
topically in domestic practice as a remedy for toothache and as a counter- 
irritant, and has been recommended as a local application in chronio 
pharyngitis characterized by di-yness of the mucous membrane. 

FTELBA.— Shrdbbt Tsetoiu 

Ptelea trifoliata lUimi,— Shrubby Trefoil, Hop Tree. 

Descriplion. — Calyx : sepals 3 to 5, smidL Corolla : petals 3 to 5, im- 
bricated in the bud, much longer than the sepals. Stamens 3 to 6, alter- 
nate with the petals ; filaments densely villous below the middle, longer 
than the style in the sterile flowers, shorter in the fertile ones. Ovaty 
2-celled, each cell 2-ovnled ; styles short or absent ; stigma 2-lobed. Fruit 
an orbicular samara, 2-celled, 2-seeded, nearly one inch in diameter. 

An unarmed shrub, 8 to 12 feet high. Leaves trifoliate, on petioles 
about 2 inches long ; leaflets 2 to 4 inches long, oval or oblong, mostly 
acute, obscurelj' cren ate- serrate, the lateral ones somewhat oblique, pubes- 
cent when young. Flowers polygamous, small, greenish-white, in com- 
pound terminal cymes, appearing in Slay and June, and having a disagree- 
able odor. 

Habitat. — In rocky places from Pennsylvania to Florida and westr 
ward. 

Parta Used. — ^Tho fruit, leaves, and bark of tiie root — not official. 
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Constidtenls.— The leaves contain tannic rmd gallic acitlB, the fruit a 
Boh acrid resin, and tbe bark a peculiar resin ami the alkaloid berberine. 

^'reparations. — None are official The fluid extract and tincture occur 
as commercial orticlea and aSbrd eligible modes of administration. It 
may also be employed iu infusion. 

Medical Prcperltex and Uses. — Ftelea owes what little importance it 
possesses to its bitter tonic properties, tmd these are doubtless owing in a 
greAt measure to the berbeiiue present Moreover, as this alkaloid exists 
in the bark ot the root in but small percentage, the drug cannot be con- 
sidered very active. The other constituents of the plant, though somewhat 
aromatic, ore probably of little medicinal value. 

Like nearly all bitters, ptelea has been employed with success in inter- 
mitt*nts, but no one at the present day would think of relying upon it in 
such coses. In convalescence Emd in atonic dyspepsia it may do the same 
service as many other feeble tonics, by increasing the appetite and stimu- 
lating the digestive functions. 

H ANACARDIACEX. 

Chamber of the Order. — Trees or shrubs, with a resinous or milky, often 
caustic and poisonous juice, alternate, dotless, exstipulate leaves, and small, 
inconspicuous, regular, pentandrous flowers, witli a l-celled ovary, bearing 
a single suspended ovule, and Laving 3 stylea or stigmas. 

An order of sti-ongly marked characteristics, comprising about one 
hundred species, mostly indigenous to the tropica Represented in North 
America by three genera, namely, Fistacia, Schinus, and Bhus, the last- 
named alone comprising medicinal species. 

EHUS.— Sumac. 

Character of Ihe Genus. — Sepals 5, small, united at the base, persistent. 
Petals 5, orate, spreading, inserted under the margin of a flattened orbicu- 
lar disk ot the bottom of the calyx. Stamens 5, inserted in or imder the 
disk. Styles 3, distinct or united ; stigmivs 3, Fruit a small dry drupe. 

Shrubs or small trees, with alternate, unequally pinnate leaves, and small 
jeDowiah or greenish-white polygamous or polygamo-dioecious flowers. 

The genus may be divided into two sections, well-marked both as to 
their structure and their properties. 

5 I. So}i^oi!iiinoa.t Specieit. — Flowers polygamous, in a terminal thyr- 
soid panicle. Fruit clothed with a dense coating ot crimson hairs ; stone 
wnooth. Leaves unequally pinnate. 

Rhus glabra Linne. — Smooth Sumac. 

rfegcriplioii. — A smooth shrub, 2 to 12 feet high, the stem having a 
Ur^e pith and a thin, white, woody layer. Leaflets in 6 to 15 pairs, with 
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an odil terminnl one, lanceoiate-oblong, pointed, Berrate, smooth and glau- 
cous nbove, whitish beneath. The flowers appear in June ; the fruit ripena 
in September. 

Habilat.— la dry, rocky, and rather baireu places throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

Rhus typhina lanai.—Stagkom Sumac. 

Dt-scriplion. — A large shrub or small tree, 10 to 30 feet high, the young 
branches as well as the leaf- and flower-stalks densely coated with soft vel- 
vety hairs. Leaflets in 5 to 15 pairs, with an odd terminal one, oblong- 
lanceolate, poiuted, serrate. The flowera appear in June ; the fruit ripena 
in September. Much more robust than the preceding species. The pith, 
though large in the young branches, is surrounded in later years by a thick 
layer of rather dense yellow wood. 

Hobital. — In rich uplands, United States and Canada. 

Rhus copallinaLinnt'.— ZJitaT/Su/uiw. 

Description. — A small slu-ub, 1 to 7 feet high, with straggling branches 
and running roots. Branches and stalks downy. Petioles wing-mar- 
gined ; leaflets in 4 to 10 pairs, with an odd terminal one, oblong or o^nte- 
lanceolate, oblique, smooth and shining above, pubescent beneath. 

Habilal.— la barren and rocky situations. United States and Canada. 

Parlit Used. — Of Rhus glabra, the fruit — United Slates Pharmacopeia. 
The fruit of both R. typbina and E. copal/ina is possessed of properties 
identical with those of the official plant, and may be substituted as occa- 
eion requires. The leaves and bark of all the species have been employed 
but are not ofQcial. 

Con si i(ue» fa. —Sumac berries, as they are called, have a pleasant acid, 
astringent taste, due to the presence of malic acid in the dense crimson 
pubescence which covei-s tliem. Tliis acid is present both in a free state 
and in combination as malate of calcium, and is associated with tannic and 
gallic acids, coloring matter, etc. 

Sumac leaves are coroparatively rich in tannic and gallic acids, so much 
BO, indeed, as to be of economic importance in the tanning of leather. 
Escrescences, or galls, are pi-oduced upon them which are said to be hardly 
inferior to the galls of commerce. Tlie bark is also possessed of astringent 
properties, but to a more limited extent than the leaves. 

l\eparalions. — Estractum rhois glabne fluidum — fluid extract of rhua 
glabra. — Uuited Stales Pharmacopreia. Of the other species there are no 
oflicial prepai-ations. The berries of all the species are frequently em- 
ployed in infusion, and when they can be obtained in good condition this 
form is undoubteilly the most eligible one to use, either topically or inter- 
nally. The leaves may be employed in infusion or decoction. 

Medical PmifTlies and Uites. — Sumac berries are astringent and refrig- 
erant. An infusion has long been used in domestic practice, internally 
for refrigerant effect in febrile and inflammatory affections, and topically 
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■s ft gJirgle for Bore throat. Nor has ita use been confined entirely to do- 
mestic practice, (or many excellent practitioners, especially those reaident 
is the country where the fruit is reatUly accessible, employ it habitually 
am a crtoling drink and, either alone or as a basis, for gargles. 

The leaves and bark owe whatever of medicinal activity they possess to 
the presence of tannic and gallic acids, and may be employed as Bimpid 
vegetable astringents wherever such remedies are indicated. 




FlO. 117' — Bhu ToxlcodendroiL 



i 2. Poigonotm Spedes. — Flowers polygamous, in loose and slender ax- 
ill»»T panicles. Fruit globular, glabrous, whitish or dun-colored ; stona 
rtriite. Leaves unec[ually pinnate or trifoliate, 

Rhus Toxicodendron Linno. — Poiwi Ivi/, J'ouion Oat. 

i^aenpliim. — A low shrub or tall climber, according to thfe oircum- 
'^■MW in which it is placed. Leaflets 3, rhombic-ovate, entire, or vari- 
oatlj cut and lobed, smooth and shining above, downy beneath. PanicleB 
I minute, fruit about the size of small ^leas, greenish. 
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This common and, by many people, niuch-dreaded plant opcuw in two 
rather distinct forms, which were formerly considered separate specieB, 
but are now recognized as specifically identical, their differences being due 
entirely to the circurastaocea of their growth. A plant growing in an open 
space with no convenient support near has the babit of a low shrub ; while 
one rooted at the base of a tree or beside a TOck puts forth innumerable 
adventitious rootlets, and by means of these climbs upward vigorously, 
never stopping, under favorable cii-cumstances, ujitil it has reached the 
highest point attainable. Anotlier curious feature in the growth ol the 
plant as a climber is that the increase in the thickness of the stem takes 
place almost entirely upon the side next the support, whether this be a 
rock, ti-ee, or any other object, so that the pith is eccentric. As the root- 
lets bring no nourishment to the stem, and as they are put forth in quantity 
only when there is something near to fix themselves to, it appears probable, 
as the author endeavored to show some years ago, that they are produced 
by the mere slimulation of contact ; and also that the increased growth 
on the siile of the stem nest the support is induced in the same maimer. 
The climbing phuit was formerly denominated R. radkane, a name^ of 
course, now discarded. 

HabUal. — Common everywhere from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico and 
westward. 

Rhus venenata De Candolle. — Poison Sutnac, Poison Elder. 

Description. — A vigorous shrub, G to 18 feet high, with smooth, pale 
gray bark. Leaflets in 3 to 6 pairs, with an odd terminal one, obovato- 
oblong, entire. Panicles larger than in the preceding species ; fruit also 
larger, greenish-yellow or greenish-white. 

Bal)ilat. — Common in swamps and wet places from Canada to Florida 
and westward. 

Ttirt Uned. — The fresh leaves of Rhus Toxicodendron — United Slates 
Pkarmacopceia. The leaves of R. venenata possess similar properties. 

Conatitaents. — These species of rhus, together with R. diixruUoba Tor- 
rey and Gray of the Pacific Coast and R. puniila Mjchnus of the Southern 
8tat«s, comprise the poisonous members of the genus indigenous to North 
America. Their poisonous properties, though differing in degree, are ee- 
sentially identical in quality. Jt. puniila is said to be the most poisonous 
of the group, while R. wneiiala occupies a second place, being Itself con- 
siderably more violent in action than R. toJicodendron or R. dioentUaiba ; 
the two last-named resembling each other very much both in habit of 
growth and in their effects. The poisonous constituent of these plants 
though considerably investigated, has not been as yet thoroughly charac- 
terized. That it is volatile is well known, and that it is an acid principle 
has also been demonstmted ; but beyond this nothing is definitely known. 
Though volatile and capable of proiluciug its pecidiar effects upon very 
susceptible individuals, even at some distance from the growing plants, it 
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may be preserved in proper uolventB for a. great length of time. The 
aatbor himself has experienced poisonous ejects from n tincture of It. 
vtnemUa prepareil thiity years before, which wns applied by way of experi- 
ment. Peculiar as the pnnciple is. it finds its parallel in the well-known 
fact that only certain pei'sona are susceptible to its influence. This sus- 
ceptibility may exist in all the members of a family, or in one or two only, 
the others enjoying compIet« immunit}-. And again, there are great differ- 
ences in the degree of the susceptibility of dift'erent individuals. One may 
be violently poisoned by the emanations from a growing plant, while an- 
other may require actual contact to produce even slight manifestations. 
The poisonous principle is present iu all parts of these plants, but is most 
concentrated iu the milky juice. Tlie other constituents are unimportant 
and inert, being only tlie ordinary vegetable principles. 

iVepd mi (0 II* ^Nono are official The fi-esh leaves of R. Toxicodendron 
yrece admitted into the Pharmacopteia with the idea that the prescribcr 
would order a tinctn»e maile from them according to the formula provided 
lor tinctures of fresh herbs. The other species are susceptible to similar 
treatment. There can be uo doubt that an alcoholic tincture kept tightly 
corke^l is the best means for preserving the drug in activity. 

Hedi'.-al Proprrtien and L'ses.— Here we are altogether in the dark, 
Cnwa are reported of persons sufieriug from vaiious cutaneous eruptions 
having been permanently cured by accidental rhus-poisoning. Cases ore 
now and then reported idao of paralytics Laving been restored by strokes 
of lightning, yet paralytics, as a rule, would prefer not to undergo such 
heroic treatment. Granting that it may be possible to cure cei-tain skin 
diseases by this substitutive action, the first thing to decide in a given case 
would be the susceptibihty of the patient to the remedy, and the second, 
Ikjw to limit its action within reasonable bounds. In endeavoring to settle 
the first by experiment, great risk would be run of going beyond the sec- 
ond altogether ; for as no man has yet discovered anything like an infaUible 
remedy for rhus-poisoning, though palhatives are numerous, no one is 
likely to be able to prescribe limits for it when used as a remedy. Certain 
ii a that rhus will never be very popular as an external application with 
patieata who, like the writer, have experienced its poisonous effects. Re- 
gsrding its use as an internal remedy, still less need be said. Nearly all 
the testimony to its value when used in this manner comes from sources 
discredited in scientific medicine. It ia claimed, of course, that it exerts 
fpedfic effects in certain cases, even when administered in infinitesimal 
iWs ; but when we consider that personal susceptibility is the first requi- 
ale for any effect whatever, we may well doubt the specific effect of even 
iiUDnte dosea upon humanity, or disease, at large. Finally, admitting the 
potency of rhus as a cause of disease, we have yet to learn its power and 
mode of use as a remedy. 
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Character of the Order.— Shrubs c?r small trees, with simple, alternate 
leaves, often thorny branches, and email polygamoua or dioecious flowers. 
Calys with -1 or 6 short deciduous teeth or sepals, val\Tite In the bud. Petals 
4 or 5, veiy email, folded inward in the hud ; sometimes wanting. Stamons 
aa many as the sepals and altamnting with them, inserted mth the petals 
on a disk which lines the tube of the calyx Ovary 2- to 6-celled. each cell 
1-ovuled ; style very short ; stigmas 2 to 5. Fruit a small berry or drupe 
enclosing 2 to 5 one-seeded nuta. 

A widely lUstributed order of more than forty genera, about a dozen 
of which are represented in North America — two, Rhaninus and CeonothuB, 
comprising medicinal species. 

RHAMNtrs. — BocKTBORjr. 

Character of the Genus. — Calyx 4- or 5-cleft, cup-shaped, lined with a 
thin disk. Corolla : petals as many as the teeth of the ailys, small, short- 
clawed, notched at the end, folded about the stamens ; sometiraes wanting, 
Ovarj- free. 2- to 4-celled. Drupe or berry containing 2 to 4 nutlets. 

Shrubs or small trees. Leaves smooth, feather-veined. Flowers small, 
greenish, in oxilhu-y clusters. Fruit black. 

Rhamnus cathartica Linne. — Vomnion lincktharn. 

Di'icriiilioii, — Calys 4-cleft, Corolla : petals very narrow, not longer 
than the t«eth of the calyx. Fruit about the size of a pea. 

A smooth shrub, 6 to 15 feet high, with spreading branches, the smaller 
ones often ending in a stout tliorn. Leaves IJ to 2 inches long, two-thirda 
as wide, ovate, acuminate, serrate, with a few prominent, obhquely diverg- 
ing veins. Flowers ditecious, thickly clustered in the axils of the leaver 
appearing in May and June. 

llabilai. — A native of EuroiJe and Asia, but sparingly naturalized in the 
Northern Atlantic States. 

Rhamnus Purshiana De Candolle. — California Buckthorn, Sacred 
Bark. 

T^JKripdoii— Calyx Scleft. Corolla; petals 5, two-lobed. Styles 
rather short, united to tlie summit ; stigmas 3. Fruit turbinate, 3-seeded, 
the size of a large i>ea. 

A shrub or small tree, 10 to 20 feet high, with a trunk sometimes 8 or 
9 inches in diameter. Leaves 3 to 5 inches long, 1^ to 2 inches in diam- 
eter, sometimes slightly cordate at the base, rai-ely acute or with a slight 
acumination ; the lower surface strongly pubescent, the lateral veins prom- 
inent. Flowers uinbellnte, in clustera of 10 to 20, 

Sabital. — On the Pacific Coast from Cohforaia northward 
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_ Ihrle Used.— Of Rhamnus catlmrtica, the fruit — not official; of R 
Porshiaua, the bai'k — not oflicifll. 

Conititiieiils. — The berries of common buckthorn are pulpy and contain 
a deep green juice, having a faiut unpleasant odor, a bitterish, acrid, nau- 
seous taste, and poBsessiug active purgative properties. Yarious analyses 
have demonstrated the presence of a peculiar principle termed rbamno<ja- 
tharlin, to which the berries owe their activity. The bark of the plant is 
also actively purgative. 

An anaiysia of the bark of R. Purahiana made by Professor A, B. Prescott 
yielded a bitter brown resin, a red resin, a light yellow resin, tannic, malic, 
and oxaUc acids, a neutral crj-stallizable substance, and a volatile oil, but 
experiments have not been ma<.le to ascertain which of these possesses the 
tliempeutic properties of the bark. 

JWparationn. — A sj-rup of buckthorn made from the juice of the ber- 
ries is official in Britain, France, and Germauy. Of R. Purahiana there are 
commercial fluid extracts and ellsira in profusion, but no oiEcial [jrepara- 
tioDB, 

Midical Properlifs and Uses. — All the species of rhamnus thus far sub- 
JMted to experiment possess purgative properties of greater or less activity. 
In general their action is harah and violent Nausea and vomiting, as well 
M severe griping pains, not unfrequeutly attend their purgative aetion. 
For this reason R. i-alitarlica and R Frangnia {Franyula bark) have never 
found much favor in tliis countiy, and even in Em-ope they are commonly 
oilaiiaistered with aromatics and correctives in order to diminish the vio- 
lence of their action. Some years since M. Parshianav/aa introduced to 
professional notice in this country under the absurd and fanciful title of 
a^^S^jLSagiaday and most energetic efforts were made to gain for it an en- 
tirely niiTinPrit^td rppiitjifinii Hn a rptnpdy fiir_CQuatipatioD, etc. Even when 
sdminiatered in pleasant -tasting elixirs— of, to the prescriber, unknown 
composition — its action is not unfrequently attended with nausea and grip- 
ing. There is bttle reason for considering it as easentiaily different from 
or more valuable than frangula bark or common buckthorn, and hence its 
popularity, being forced and fictitious, will be^sborb-lived. 

CEANOTHUS.— New Jerset Tea. 

Ceanothus Americanus LinnS. — New Jersey Tea, Red Root, 
De^riplion. — Calyx bell-shaped, 5-cleft, the lobes white, incurved ; the 
lower part with a disk cohering with the ovary, the upper finally sep- 
arating transversely. Corolla : petals 5, hooded, on slender claws longer 
tiaa the calyx, white. Stamens esserted ; anthers ovate, 2-celled. Ovary 
3-celled ; styles 3, united to the middle, diverging above. Fruit bluntly 
tiiftDgular, dry, coriaceous, separating into three carpels when matui-e. 
A freely branching shrub, 2 to 4 feet high, the younger branchea pube&- 
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cent. Root durk red. Leaves 2 to 3 incites long, ovate or oblong-ovate, 
obtuBe or slightly acuminate, 3-ribbed, aen-ate, pubesoent beneath ; some- 
times aliglitly cordat« at the base. Flowers in axillary clusters, appearing 

HabUal. — Common in dry woodlands from Canada to Florida and west- 

wai-d. 

Paris Used. — Tlie leaves and root — not official. 

ConatitueiUa. — ^Both the leaves and root are astringent and contain a 
considerable percentage of tannin. 

Preparations. — None are oflScial. There are commercial fluid extracts 
fairly representing the plant ; the decoction is most commonly used. 

Medical- Properties and Usex. — The leaves were used during the Revolu- 
tion and also to some est«at during the late Civil War as a substitute for 
tea, and both leaves and root have been employed internally and topically 
as astringents. 

CELASTRACE<C. 

Character of the. Order. — Shrubs or small trees, with alternate, rarely 
opposite, simple leaves. Flowers in small axillary cymes, small, green, 
white, or purple ; sepals and jjetals 4 or 5, imbricate in the bud ; stamens 
i or 6, alternate with the petals, inserted on a large disk which surrounds 
and encloses the ovary. Fruit 2- to-5 celled, capsular or drupaceous ; seeds 
arilled. 

An order comprising thirty-five genera. Represented in North Amer- 
ica by seven — two only, Celastnis and Euonymua, comprising medidaal 
Hpeciea. 

CELASTRUS. —Staff Trbb. 

Celastrus scandens Linn<^. — Woody Bilteraweet, 

Descriplion.^-Ctily^ turbinate, 5-cleft. Corolla : petals 5, ovate or ob- 
long, sessile. Stamens inserted into the margin of the fleshy disk- Ovary 
surrounded by the disk, 3-celled ; styles 3, united. Fruit a globular cap- 
sule, orange-colored, 3-celIed, 3-valved, the valves at maturity opening and 
folding backward, esposing the seeds enclosed in a fleshy, crimson aril. 

A twining shrnb, often climbing trees to the height of twenty or thirty 
feet. Leaves ovate-oblong, finely serrate, pointed. Flowers polygamo- 
dicBcious, inconsijicuous, appearing in June. Fruit very ornamental, and 
often gathered for household decoration. 

Habitat. — Borders of woods and streams and along old fences, from 
Canada to Carolina anil westward. 

Itirl C'Herf,— The bark— not ofBciaL 

ConslUueiits. — The bark has a sweetish, nauseous taste. Ita chemical 
constituents are unknown. 
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JWparaiions. — None are official. Commonly uscl in decoction. 
MeilictU Properlie» and Unes. — Climbing bittersweet is said to be dia- 
phoretic, diuretic alterative, and aomewlmt narcotic, but its reputation ia 
diiefly in domestic practice, where the effects of large drauglite of warm 
■miter are often attributed to some really inert substance which Las been 
il with it At any rate, if this plant really posseases -valuable medic- 
Efcial properties the fact is yet to be demonstrated. 

Climbing or woody bittersweet should be carefully distinguished from 
tlie Bolauaceous plant (SulanuTtt Ifidcanuira), also known as bittersweet, or 
herbaceous bittersweet. 

EUONYMUa— Spindle Tbbe. 

Euonymus atropurpureus Jacquin. — Wahooy Burning Bush. 

Descripliort.— Calyx : sepals commonly i, united at the base. Corolla : 
petals as many as the sepals, roundish -obovate. Stamens as many as tlie 
sepnls, inserted in the broad, flat, fleshy disk ; filaments short. Ovary 
hl{ enclosed by the disk ; styles united. Fruit a 4-lobed, 4-celled cap- 
sole, each cell 1- to 2-8eeded, the seeds nearly enclosed in the bright-red, 
succulent aril. 

A shrub, 6 to 12 feet high, with somewhat quadrangular, straight 
branches. Leaves petiolate, ovate-oblong, pointed, finely serrate. Flowers 
■lirk purple, on peduncles 1 to 2 inches long, 5- to 7-flowereil, appearing 
in June. The fruit matures in October. 

Habitat. — In shady wooils from Canada to Florida and westward. 

Birt Used. — The bark — Untied Stales Pharmaco/xeia. 

CottMUuentn.—'Ho analysis euonymus has yielded, besides resins, starch, 
giiicose, etc., a peculiar bitter neutral principle t#rmed euoni/miii, whose 
tberapeutic properties have not been investigated. The so-called eiionij- 
inm of the eclectic practitioners is an impure resinous body, prepared by 
precipitating the alcoholic tincture by the addition of water. 

Pr^iarations. — Estractum euonymii — extract of euonymus. — Umifd 
Halei l^rmacopcBia. This is an eflScienfc preparation. The bark imparts 
it« virtues to both alcohol and water, and may be employed in tincture or 
decoction. 

Medical f^-operlies and Uses. — Euonymus is a mild and somewhat un- 
eertain piu-gative, havinr^ probably some cholagogue action. Though 
che&y employed in empirical practice, it is well tiiought of by many regu- 
Isr pmctitiouers There is little evidence, however, of its possessing prop- 
erties of sufficient value to place it in rank with many other cathartics and 
porgtttives of established reputation, aud the efforts now being made to 
push it into popular favor are to be viewed as purely business enterprises, 
Uving little reference to the actual value of the drug. 
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BAPINDACE>E. 

Character of the Order. — Trees or shrubs, with alternate or oppodta, 
simple or compound leaves. Flowers commonly irregular and unsymmet- 
rical ; sepals 4 or 5 ; petals 4 or 5, sometimes wautiug ; stamens 5 to 10, 
perigynouaorhj'pogynous. inserted upon a fleshy disk ; ovary 2- orS-cclIed, 
each cell 1- or 2-Dvuled. 

A large order, chiefly tropical Bepresented in North America by about 
a dozen genera only, one of which, .^Isculus, comprises species of medicinal 
importAUce. 

iESCULUS.— HoUHE-CUEBTNtTT, Brc KEV E. 

Charader of the Genus. — Calyx campanulate, 5-lol>ed. Corolla : petals 
4 to 5, expanded, more or less unequal. Stamens 6 to 8, commonly 7 ; 
filaments long and slender, often unequal Ovary 3-celled, each cell 




2-OVuled ; style single. Fruit a Inrge, smooth or prickly capsule. 

or shrubs, ivith opposite, digitate leaves. Flowers in a terminal tbyrse or 

dense panicle, often polygamous, most of them sterile. 

£sculus Hippocastanum linm'. — Home- Che^nut. 

Benrriplwn. — Calyx obtusely 5-toothed. Corolla : petals oblong, tm- 
guiculate, fringed and wavy, white with a small red or yellow spot abova 
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Vtk) v<ltrtr. i!K^>mens shorter than the petals, declined. Capsule rotmdiah, 
pricsly, 3-Talved, 1- to 3-celIed, containing 1 to 3 large, oblong, cheatnut- 
browD seeda 

A tnedium-eized tree. Leaflets 7, obovate-lonceolate, acuminate, irreg- 
ularly serrate. Flowers beautiful aud showy, on jointed pedicels, appear- 
ing in June. 

Habitat. — Introduced fi-oni the East and commonly cultivated for oma- 
meiit: scarcely naturalized. 

£sculu5 glabra "WiUdenow. — Ohio Buckeye. 

Di-^criplion. — CoroLft ; petals 4, unequal, spreading, with claws as long 
«s the cjJyx, pale yellow. Stamens 7, curved, much longer than the petals. 
Fruit nearly 1 iuch in diameter, prickly. 

A small, ill-Bcented tree. Leaflets 5, oval or oblong, acuminate, serrate. 
Flowers email, in loose thyrsoid panicles, appearing in May and June. 

Habitat. — River banks in Western Feonsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, and 
K.e&tucky. 

£sculu9 Pavia Linni'. — Red Buckeye. 

Description. — Calys tubulia'. Corolla: isetals 4, very unequal, connivent, 
red. Stamens 6 to 8, about as long as the petals. Fruit smooth. 

A shrub or small tree. Jjeaflels 5 to 7, oblong-lanceolate, cuneate at 
the base, slightly acuminate. Flowers large, in loose thyrsoid racemes, 
appearing in April and May. 

Haiiilat. — Mountains of Virginia toGeorgla and westward. Moat com- 
xiooly n shrub, 3 to 10 feet high, but near the mountains a small tree. 
Parix U*ed. — The bark and the seeds — not ofHcial. 
CoiiglititeiUs. — The most important constituent thus far discovered in 
auy phmt of this genus is a principle tenned wscalin, which was obtained 
'rom the bark of the horse-chestnut. The rind of the seeds also contains 
«ome a'sculin. The ^ds of all the species abound iu starch, mixed, how- 
war, with a bitter and acrid substance, which can ouiy be removed by long 
wiahing. In the c&ae of the red buckeye this has been shown to be a 
glneoaiite, possessed of poisonous properties. 

hvparaiions. — None are official The virtues of the bark are impart- 
*1 to both alcohol and water. A commercial article erroneously termed 
'^Kuiitt is prepared by precipitating the alcoholic tincture with water. It 
1^ nid to be ao eMcient preparation. 

Mtdkal Proixtrtiea and Vn&t. — Horse-chestnut bark is tonic and astrin- 
KTOl, aud formerly had some reputation in Europe as an antiperiodic. It 
hw been used successfully in some coses of intermittents which had pre- 
TOosly resisted quinine, but in general it is far less efficacious than the 
'*tt«r. It is probable that the bark of all species of the genus possesses 
'ituilar properties, differing only in degree. The iwisonous glucoside 
fonnil in the seeds of the red buckeye is also likely to be present in those 
of other specie& It ia of a uaTcotic character aod said to be about one- 
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third of tbo strcDgth of opium. In tLe Southom States the seeds of tLis 
B{iecie8, crualied to a. puJp, are employed to stupefy fish and thus render 
their cnpture easy, in the same manner as the seeds of Cocculua Indicua are 
used for like purposes. 

POLYCALACEiC. 

Cliaraclar of llie Order. — Plauta with altemnte or opposite, csstipuhite 
leaves. Flowers very irreguhu- ; sepali* usually G ; petals 3 ; stamens 4 
to 8, monndi'lphous or diadelphoua ; anthei-a 1-ceiled, opening by n pore 
at the top : ovarj- 2-celled, each cell 1-owuled. Fi-uit 2K'eUed, S-seeded. 

An order of few genera but many species. Represented in North 
America by three genera, only one of which comprises medicinal species. 

POLYGALA. — Milk woBT. 
Character of the Genus. — Calyx: sepals 5, persistent, unequal, the 
three outer auiojler, the two inner (lateral) larger and petolotit Corolla : 
petals 3, unequal, the middle (anteri- 
or) one larger, and usually crested at 
the apes ; all of them more or less 
united. Stameus 8, rarely (!, their 
filaments united below into a split 
tube or iuto two equal sets, and more 
or less cohering with the claws of the 
petals also. Ovary 2-celletl, each cell 
1-oiniled ; style elongate, curved. 
Fruit a small 2-seeded pod ; seeds 
canincuLite. 

SmaU herbs, in temperate cli- 
mates, with alternate or whorled 
leaves. Many of the North Ameri- 
can species are supposed to possess 
medicinal virtues, but only one — I\Ay- 
galaStntefja—hasKa established repu- 
tation. The genus as a whole prob- 
ably deserves further investigation. 

Polygala Senega IJmav.—Sene- 
«1 SnaWrvit^ :^\ef)a, Senel-a. 

D'ffripiiiin. — Calyx : tlie two in- 
ner sep-ils, or wings, roundish-ovate, 
wliilp, slightly Teinfld, Corolla small, close^l. Intend petals obtuse, the ante- 
rior, or kc«I, crwt«(L Capsule olx-onlat^. compresed, invested with the 
pemiBt«nt nUrx. 

A nuall herbaceous pennnial. Itoot vith a hard, knotty crown and 
>BrtHB— blMWhm Stems ■ereral, 6 to li mches high, smooth, simplei. 
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P^tofionally tinged with red. Leaves mimerous, alternate, lanceolate or 
oUoug-lanceolate, 1 to 2 inches long, with rough mar^ns. Flowers in ' 
^easespikes, 1 to 1^ inch long, appearing in May and June. 

JJiJniaL — In <Iry, rocky wooda from Western New England to North 
Carolina nud westward ; moat abundant in the South and West. 

Polygala polygama Walter {!'. rubella Willdenow). — Biller I^ygala. 
Dn^criplio)!. — Caiys : wings hraadly obovate, spreoiling, longer than the 
Tietols. Corolla : keel conspicuously crested. Capsule oblong, emarginate. 
A small biennial. Steins nuiiioroua, mostly simple, leafy, G to 9 inches 
ligh. Leaves alternate, oblanceolate or oblong, 1 inch long. Flowers in 
terminal i-qcemes, deep rose-color or purplish. There are also produced 
raJical racemes of inconspicuous but fertile Sowers, which ore prostrate 
tipoii the ground, or subterranean. 

^BcAiiat. — Dry, sandy soil from Canada to Florida and westward. Very 
imon. 
Art* Caerf. — The root of P. Senega is official under the name ol senega 
— Citited States Pliarmacopccia. Both the root and herb of J', polygama 
{P. rvbdla) were formerly official, but have been discarded. 

CoiwIi(«t^n(s.— Senega has a peculiar odor, and a taste which is, at first, 
sweetish but afterward pungent and acrid. Its most important constitu- 
€nt 1b a peculiar acrid principle termed senegin, or polt/galin add, which is 
believed to be closely analogous to saponin, a principle existing in Sapon- 
cria officinalix and Quillaia Itark. From P. polygama (P. rubella) has been 
obtained a crystalline compound termed polygalamarin, which has a very 
bitter taste, and foams considerably when agitated with water, in this re- 
spect resembUng saponin. 

Preparations. — Of senega : Abstractum aenegie— abstract of senega ; ei- 
iractum senegie fluidum — fluid extract of senegji' ; syrupua senegse — syrup 
nf senega ; a constituent of syrupus scUltp compositus — compound syrup of 
squill — United Stales Pharmaropana. Of P. polygama there are no official 
prepuationa. Both species yield their virtues to water and to diluted 
aloohoL 

Mfdical Jtojierties and C'ses. — Senega in small or medium doses is dia- 
pbcretic, diuretic, and expectorant ; in large doses, emetic and cathartic 
In practice it ia chiefly used as a sfiniulating expectorant in the later 
Kages of bronchial and pulmonary affections after active inflammatory 
wmptoinB have been subdued. Its emetic and purgative action has been 
foimd useful in rheumatism and dropsy, but other agents are more eligible. 
It bta also some reputation as an emmenagogue. 

Of P. polygama there ia little to be said. It ia believed fo poasesa prop- 

Htiea similar to those of P. amara of Europe, but as this plant is no 

longer official there its properties cannot be considered of much value. 

I All upecies of the genus are more or leas bitter, and probably possess, if 

Dtthing else, mild tonic properties. 
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LECUMINOS>E. 

Characler of the Order. — Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with alternate, stipu- 
late, generally compound leaves. Flowers* papilionaceous, sometimes regu- 
lar ; call's u-pai'ted, the odd segment inferior ; petabt 5, the odd ooe supe- 
rior ; staweus 10, rai-ely 5 or iudefiuite, monadelphous or diadelphous, 
sometimes distinct, commonly peiigyuous ; ovaiy simple, 1-celled, 1- to 
mauy-omled. Fruit a 1- to many-seeded legume. 

A very large order of plants, occurring in all parts of the globe, but moat 
abundantly in the tropica. It has been divided into three sub-orders, 
namely, I'tipUionafjece, Cissaipimeir, and Jfinms&e. To the first-named sub- 
order belong nearly all important leguminous plants of tempei-ate regions, 
and, with the single exception of Casina— belonging to the sub-order 
Cwsaipiniece — all North American species of medicinal importance. 

PAPILJOSACE.E. 

Character of the Sab-Order. — Flowei's papilionaceous ; sepals 6, more or 
leas united, often unequally so ; petals 5, irregular, imbricate, the upper 
one larger than the others and usually enclosing them in the bud ; stamens 
, 10, rarely 6, inserted with the petals, mona- 
delphous, diadelphous, or sometimes dis- 
tinct ; when diadelphous, usually with nine 
in one set and one in the other. Ovary nor- 
mally 1-celled, sometimes becoming 2-celled, 
or transversely many-celled by development 
of partitions after flowering. Flowers per- 
fect, solitary and axillary, or in spikes, ra- 
cemes, or panicles. 

MELILOTUS. — Melilot. 

Chnracier of the Oenus. — Calyx 5-toothed. 
Corolla : petals free from the stamen-tube, 
deciduous, the keel blunt. StamenB dia- 
delphous, the upper one free. Pods short, 
straight, thick, 1- orfewseeded, indehiscenL 
Annua! or biennial herbs, with trifoliate 
leaves, and flowers in spiked racemes. 

Mali lotus officinalis Willdenow. — 
Telloto Mehlot. 

Descripliuii. — Flowers numerous, 2 to 3 
lines long, bright yellow, in long axillary ra- 
Pod oval, 2 lines long, obtuse or pointed. 
An erect annual or biennial, 2 to 4 feet high, branched, glabrous. Leaves 
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' Mattered, on long petioles ; leaflets of the lower leaves nearly orbicular, of 
tbe upper narrow, often linear. 

Hubilat. — Cultivnteil anrl waste places. Introduced bom Europe. 

(MelJIotUS alba Lambert. — White Mdilol. 
Description. — Very closely reBenibling the preceding, except that it has 
■bile flowers and ia a somewhat loi'ger plant 
Habitat. — Cultivated and waste places. Introduced from Europe. 
Paii tserf.— The herb— not official. 
Consiiliienls. — These plants in drying have a fragrant odor, due to the 
pesence of coutnarin — the important constituent of Tonka beans ; and they 
ue only interesting on this account 
Preiiarationa. — ^There ai'e none. 
^^ ■ Medimt Propeiiies and Uses. — -Yet to be determined. That coumarin 
^^Lctertfl a decided influence upon the heart is well known, and hence all 
^^■jtotfl in which this principle is found are not without interest, especially 
^^P'titose which are or are likely to be used as adulterants of smoking tobacco. 
I There is good reason for believing that many of the ill effects of cigarette- 

Hooking, so common among our boys and young men, are due, not to the 

I tobacco, but to the presence of adulterants containing coumarin. (See also 

^^^ iMtrie odoralissima.) 

^H PSORALEA. 

J Character of the Genvs. — Calys deeply Seleft, the lower lobe longest. 

Stamens diadelphous, or occasionally monadelphous, I'uJ about the length 
of tlie calyx, indehiscent, l-seeded, sometimes beaked. 

Skrubs or herbaceous pei-ennials, commonly dotted with prominent 
glaads or points. Leaves 3- to 5-foliate. Flowers in spikes or racemes, 
^iiilii, blue, or purple. 

Psoralea melilotoides Alichaux. 

DeBcrijjfion.~-Calyx. : teeth triangulnr-ovate. Pod orbicular, trans- 
wrwly wi-inkled. Herbaceous, sparingly pubescent, glandular, 1 to 2 
feet high. Leaves 3-fohate ; leaflets oblong-lanceolate, dotted, about 2 
inches long. Spikes oblong, on peduncles three to four times as long as 
the leaves ; flowers one-fourth inch long, usually in pairs on short pedicels, 
■ppearing in May and June. 

Haiiilal. — Dry soil, Ohio, Illinois, and westward, 

Psoralea esculenta Pursh. 

Detcriplion.—C&ly^ : teeth lanceolate, a Uttle shorter than the corolla. 
Poda beaked. Herbaceous, hairy, about 1 foot high. Root tliick and fusi- 
torm, about the size of a walnut. Leaves 5-foliate, slightly dotted ; leaflets 
lanceolate. Spikes dense, on long peduncles ; flowers pale blue, one-haU 
ineii long, appearing in June or July. 

Sabilat. — High plains from Wisconsin westward. 
, Ihis Vised. — The leaves and root — not official , 
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Constiiuenls. — Resin and volatUe oil 

Preparations. — None are official Alcohol eitmcta the most important 
constituents of the plants. 

Medical Properl\i:i! and Uses. — The above- described, as well as se^'enil 
other indigenous species of the genus, have been used to a limited est«nt 
OS i-eniedial agents, but not sufficiently to establish their cbarncter. All of 
them have a pungent, bitter, and somewhat aromatic taste, and are doubt- 
less entitled to a place among the feebler aromatic bitter tonics. The fusi- 
form root of I", esciitcnla is somewhat farinaceous, and was formerly eaten 
by the Indians ; when i-oftsted, Pursh says, they are similar to yams. The 
early Canadiao voyageurs gave the plant the name pvmme tie prairie or 
pomme blanche. 

BO mx I A.— Locust Tree. 

Robinia Pseudacacia Linnc. — Common Lnciist. 

Description. — Calj'x short, 5-toothed, slightly 2-lipped. Corolla: 
standard large, rounded, re- 
flesed ; wing and keel nearly 
as long. Stamens diadelphous. 
Pod about 3 inches long, flat, 
6- to 6-seeded. 

Iq its native habitat a large 
tree, 70 to 80 feet high and 3 
to 4 feet in diameter ; farther 
north it seldom attains half 
this size. Leaves unequally 
pinnate ; leaflets 9 to 13, ses- 
sile, oval, thin, smooth and 
shining. Flowers numerous, 
in loose pendulous racemes, 
wlute, and very fragrant ; they 
appear in June. 

ffabilal. — Southern Penn- 
sylvania to Bbnois and south- 
ward. It is cultivated for 
ornament and for Ha valu- 
able timber in all parte of tha 
country, and is also largely grown in Europe. 

Paris Cxed. — Tlie leaves, flowers, bark, and root — not official 

Constituents. — The bark has jielded to analysis asparagin and a peculiar 
glueoside termed robinin. 

Preparations. — The bark has been employed in decoction, the leavee in 
powder, and the flowers in the form of a syrup. 

Medicd Properties and Uses. — These are altogether problematical The 
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lari is said to be tonio, emetic, and cathartic ; the leaves emetic ; and tlie , 

flowers mildly narcotic. Poisonous eftects have been produced in children ' 
irom eating the root, the syiuptonaB resembling those of belladonna. Tha 

^flowers, to the author's own knowledge, are often eaten with impunity. J 

^H TEPHBOSIA.— Hoary Pea. I 

Tephrosia Virginiana Persoon. — Goai'x Hue, Thirkey /feo, Catgut. ' 
Dfgcriplion. — Calyx about equally 5-clett. Corolla ; standard large, 
icnnded, reflesed ; keel petals broad. Stamens monaJelphoua or diadel- 
pLou& Pods about 2 Inches long, flat, sevei-al-seeded. An herbaceous peren- 
nial Stems numerous, erect, simple, leafy at the top, silky pubescent 
Leaves unequally pinnate ; leaflets 17 to 29, linear-oblong, mucronate. 
Flowers large and numerous, in dense oblong racemes, yellowish-white 
marked with purjile, appearing in June or July. 

Habilal. — Drj-, sandy soil, Canada to Florida and westward. 

»FaTt Uand. — The root — not official. 
Cot wiii u ^n(s. —Unknown. 
Pfeparaliong. — Used only in decoction. ' 

iledical Pro/J^rlies and Uses. — The root of this plant is said to have 
been used by the Indians as a vermifuge before the settlement of the 
conntry by the whites, and it ia now used in some parts of the United 
States for the same purpose. Its action is said to resemble that of spigelia 
And to be quite as efficient 

^^m Baptisia tinctoria Robert Brown. — Wild Indigo. 

1^ Detcriplion. — Calyx 4- to5-toothed. Corolla: standard not longer than 
tte wings, reflexed ; wings and keel petals straight. Stamens distinct. 
Pods oval-globose, on a stalk longer than the calyx, several- seeded. An 
herbaceous perennial Stems smooth and slender, freely branched, 2 to 3 
Jeethigh. Leaves palniately trifoUate ; leaflets rounded, obovate-wedge- 
elaped. three-quarters of an inch long. Flowers yellow, in short terminal 

^JMemes, appearing from June to August. 

^k Ealiilat, — Dry, sandy sod, Canada to Florida and westward. 

^H -flwi Used. — Tlie i-oot— not official 

^K ConiUilueTits. — The most recent analysis of this plant demonstrates the 

' pnsenee of a peculiar alkaloid, as yet unnamed. The so-called bc^linin of 
tie eclectics is an impure resinous substance obtained from the alcoholic 
tincture by precipitation with water. 

frvpamtions. — None are official A tincture and a fluid extract occur 
ta commercial preparations, and are said to be efficient. The author has 
caployed a tiucture made fi-om the fresh bark of the root 
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Mediail Properti''^ and Tses. — Early in this century Dr. TUaeher Ltglaly 
recomraeDdeiT an infusion or decoction of tbia plnnt as an nntiBeptic appli- 
catloQ to ill-conclitioDed ulcers, and as a gargle in malignant and scarla- 
tiaol Bore throat. Other physicians considered its internal use efficacious 
in typlina {typhoid ?) and malignant scarlet fevers. In more recent timea 
it has gained a great reputation among bomceopathic and eclectic practition- 
ers, especially in typhoid fever. Some years ago the author espenmented 
with it in this disease, with what be believed to be satisfactory results. 
(See "Trans. Med. Soc. Stat« of New York," 1880.) Further experiments 
have not altogether juslified the conclusions then arrived at ; still the drug 
does in some instances appear to exert a favorable influence, and is worthy 
of further iuvestigation. 

CASSIA.— Senna. 

Cassia MarilandJca Linu^. — American Senna. 

Dcscriptioii.^Calys : sepals 5, scarcely united at the base, colored, de- 
ciduous. Coi-oUa: petals 5, nearly equal, spreading. Stamens 10, rarely 5, 
distinct, the three upper commonly abortive ; anthers opening by two pores 
at tlie top. Pod 2 to 4 inches long, linear, compressed, slightly curved, 
at first hairy, ultimately nearly glabrous, many-celled with transverse par- 
titions, na any-seeded. 

An herbaceous perennial Stems erect, branching, 3 to 4 feet high. 
Leaves alternate, equally pinnate ; leaflets in 6 to 9 pairs, ovate-oblong, 
mucronate, 1 to 2 inches long, one-half inch wide. Flowers bright onmge- 
yellow, in short axillary racemes, on the upper part of the stem ; they are 
produced during July and August 

Habitat. — Common in alluvial sod from New Fngland and New York 
southward and westward. 

Part Used. — The leaflets — formerly official ; di-opped from the last 
edition of the "Cnifed States Pharmacopceia. 

Comtituents. — A satisfactory analysis of this plant is yet to be made. 
One analyst has found in it, in addition to the ordinary vegetable prin- 
ciples, a comjtlex substance resembling the so-called calharlin of imported 
senna. 

Preparalion», — None are officdaL It yields its virtues to water, and is 
commonly administered in infusion. 

Miv/ical Properliex and Uses. — The action of Amerionn senna is similar to 
that of the African drug, though it is much less efficient, a dose one-third 
or one-half larger being required to produce the same effect. On this 
account the imported article is generally preferred. 

Other species of cassia, indigenous or introduced, are said to possess 
medicinal activity, but ore not sufficiently employed to require further 
notice here. 
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\ Gimyicter of the Order. — Herbs, slirLibs, or trees, Tvitb alternate, stipulate 
i and regular flowers. Sepals commonly 5, rarely lees or more, 
united at the base, often appearing double by a row of bracUetB outside ; 
petula 08 many as the sepals, rarely wanting, inserted with the stamens 
upon the colys ; stamens numerous, rarely few ; pistil 1 or many, distinct, 
(ir in the pear tribe united anil combined with the calyx-tube. Ftoits ex- 
ceedingly varied. 

A very large and important order, represented in all jjarts of the globe. 
Tery many of the species produce valuable fruits, and but few are pos- 
sessed of deleterious properties. Authorities differ widely as to the proper 
limitations of the order. Torrey and Gray (" Flora of Nortli America ") in- 
cluile in it four sub-orders, namely : CliryKobalanecB, Amygdalea;, Jlosacete, 
ud Pomeas. The first-named sub-order comprises no medicinal species. 

I^^iolitary ovary, deciduous. Style terminal or nearly so. Fruit a drupe 
(sWae-fruit), 1-seeded or nirely 2-8eeded. Trees or shrubs, with aimpls 
lenvea, the bark exuding gum, and the bai-k, leaves, and kernels yielding 
llie ]>ei!uliar flavor of prussic acid (Gmy). This section comprises all 
the plants of the order which posseas nosioua or poisonous iiropertiea, 
»nrl in all the poisonous principle is the same — prussic acid^not esdatiug 
us such in the leaves, bark, and kernels, but produced, as will be seen 
I*l«r on, by infusion in water. It is represented in North America by the 
genus 

PRUNUS.— Pltjm and Cherrt. 

Giaracter of the Genus. — Calyx 5-cleffc, um-shaped, bell-shaped, or 
lobalar-ubconical, deciduous after flowering. Petals 5, distinct, spread- 
iug, insei-ted with the atamemt upon the calys-tube. Stamens 15 to 20. 
Ovary solitary, 2-ovuled. Fniit fleshy, with a bony stone. Commonly 
uuall trees or shrubs, with edible fruit 

Prunus serotina Ehrhart( Cei-osus serolina Loiseleur, Cerasits Virgin- 
iaim Mlchaux, /Vti/ms Virginiana Miller). — Wild Cherry, Wild Black Clierry. 
Uexcripliun. — Petals small, obovate, quickly deciduous. Fruit about the 
Bize of a pea, nearly black when ripe, and of a shghtly bittfir taste. 

In favorable locations a laige forest ti-ee. Leaves 5 to 6 inches long, 
laooeolate-oblong, acuminate, serrate with short incurved teeth, Bome- 
wliat coriaceous, dork abining green. Flowers in long t«rminal raoemeft 
l^^pearing in June after the tree is in full leaf. 

Jfabiiat. — Canada to Florida and westward ; veiy common. 
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Prunus Virginiana Linne {J^unus Camdenaia Marshall, 
serolina Poir, Ceraeus Virginiana Loiaeleur, Cerasus aerolina Hooker). — 
Clioke'Cherri/. 

Descriplion. — Fetola rousdisli. Fruit about the size of a, pea, dark red 
ivlien fully ripe, and of un extremely aatriugent taste. 

A ahmb or sninll tree, with a grayisli bai'k. Leaves tliiii and mem- 
branous, 2 to 3 inches long, broadly oval, oblong or ovat«, abruptly 
pointeii, very sharply and often doubly 
serrate. Flowei-s in loose, abort i-a- 
cemea terniinnting the branches, ap- 
pearing in May after the leaves are 
consiilerably developed. 

Habilat. — From Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico and westward ; everywhere 
common. 

Part used. — The bark of Prunua 
serotina Ebrbart — official name, Pru- 
nus Virginiana — wild cherrj' — I'mted 
Slates Pharmacojxda. The bark of the 
other species is said to be fully a^ ef- 
ficient. Ab win be seen by reference 
to the synouomy of the two species, 
there has been great confusion among 
botanists in their nomenclature ; 
hence the wild cheiry of the Phanna- 
copceia bears as its official name the 
proper, and at present generally ac- 
cepted, title belonging to choke- 
cherry. 

Constituents. — Wild che,rry bark 
contains tannic and gallic acids, resin, 
etarch, and other common vegetable 
principlea, and by distillation j-ields 
a pecuUar volatile oil resembling the 
"'""""' volatile oil of bitter almonds, con- 

taining hydrocyanic acid. The acid does not pre-exist in the bark, but 
is formed by the action of a proteid upon amygdalin, an amorphous 
or erj'stalline principle present in all plants of thia sub-order, Amyg- 
dalin is not poisoDOua itself, nor is the proteid substance. Moreover, 
the latter is coagulated by heat and thus rendered inert ; hence in 
order to obtain hydrocyanic acid from wild cherrj', the bark must first be 
subjected to the action of cold water. A peculiar bitter principle is also 
present in wild cherry to which certain of the medicinal properties of the 
bark are due. 
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Preijavaliong. — Extractum pruni %irgiuiaiiR3 fluitlum — fluid extract of 
■wild cLeny ; iufusum pruni virginianse — infusion of wild cbeny ; sjrupus 
prnni Tirginianffi— ayrup of wild clieny. — Viiited Stales Phannacopieia. 

Medical PropKTlies and Usen. — ^Wild cheiTy is tonic, astringent, and 
Bedative. Its tonic virtues doubtless reside in tlie bitter principle men- 
lionod above, and its astringent properties ai'e due to tlio tannic and gal- 
lit acids which it contains, while its sedsitive influence depends entirely 
Qpon the hydrocyanic acid geriBrated by its infusion in wat^r. It is em- 
ployed chiefly in pulmonary consumirtion, and not unfrequently with very 
beneficial effects. Under its use the appetite improves, and both the cough 
aod expectoration are diminished. As the percentage of hydrocyanic acid 
present in the infusion is very small, the dose, to produce a decided seda- 
tive effect, must necesaardy be qiute large, but as its bitterness is also of n 
mild character, large doses are generally borae without inconvenience. It 
is Mmetimea employed in conditions of simple debility and in convales- 
cence, but here chiefly for its tonic effect. The infusion, made with cold 
wler, is by far the best form of administration. 



Character of the Sub-Onhr. — Calys entirely free from the ovaries, though 
sometimes enclosing them in its tube, commonly persistent. Stamens few 
or many. Pistils few or many, distinct, rarely sohtary. 

Tliia section, the largest of the order, comprises many of the small 
fniite in common cultivation, as well as niuuerous plants cultivated for 
orMtnent. Many plants of the sub-order possess astringent properties. 

HP IRMA. — Meadow-sweet. 

Spiraea tomentosa LLnnc. — Hardlwick, Sleeplehnsh. 
Desa-iijtion. — Calys 6-cleft, short, persistent Corolla: petals 5, obo- 
nie. imbricate in the bud. Stamens 10 to 50. Pistils 6, distinct. Pods 
fev-oeeded. 

A small shrub, 2 to 3 feet high, somewhat branched, brittle, clothed 
irilii a woollj' pubescence which easily rubs off. Leaves 1 to 2 inches long, 
ovate, unequally serrate, deep green above, thickly coated with a imsty pu- 
be8c«nce beneath. Flowers siiiidl, numerous, rose-colored, rarely white, 
in a beautiful elongated panicle, appearing in July and August. 

HahiiiU. — In low grounds and swampy places from Canada to Georgia 
und westward. 

ParU Used. — The leaves and bark of both the stem and the root — not 
offici&L 

ConUituenlsi. — Tannic and gallic acids. 

i>Kpara(ionK.^None are official. A decoction is usually employed 
tlid and fluid extracts occur as commercial article& 
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Medical Propeiiien and Uses. — Hardlmck and other species of BpirsBO, 
botli iudigeiious and exotic, liave been used considerably as astringenta, 
both internally and topically. Their action appears to diSer in no way 
from that of other elmple vegetable astringents. 

GBtLBmA-— Indiaji Putbtci. 

GilleniatrifbliataMoench. — Indiait fhysic. 

Dencriplion. — Calyx tubular- campnnulate, 5-toothed, the t«eth some- 
vhat redexed. Corolla : peta]a 5, unequal, linear-lanceolate, tlie two upper 
somewhat separated from the three 
lower, inserted in the throat of the 
calyx. Stamens 10 to 20, included. 
Fods 5, included, 2- to 4^Beeded. 

An herbaceous perennial. 
Sterna several from one root, 1 to 
2 feet high, erect, slender, flexuoua, 
smooth, commonly tinged with red, 
and considerably bi-anched. Leaves 
alternate, trifoliate ; leaflets ovate, 
lanceolate, acuminate, sharply ser- 
rate. The upper leaf is often sin- 
gle. Flowers few, nodding, rose- 
colored or white, forming a loose 
paniculate corymb, appearing in 
July, 

Habitat. — Canada and Western 
New York to Georgia. 

Jbrt Used. — The root — not of- 
ficial. 

Coiistituenis. — In addition to 
the ordinarj- vegetable principles, 
such as starch, gum, resin, tauuin, 
etc., gillenia possesses a peculiar 
bitter pi-inciple, termed gillenin, to 
which its therapeutic properties are due. Gillenin has been obtained in 
the form of a whitish powder, soluble in water, alcohol, ether, and dilutfi 
acids. It lias a verj- bitter taste and is au active emetic. 

I'reparationif.—iiiojie are official. The root is commonly administer ed 
in powder. A fluid extract occurs as a commercial article. 

Medwal Properties anil Uaea. — Gillenia was formerly used, especially in 
domestic practice, ns on emetic. It is said to act like ipecacuanha, though 
less efficiently. In very small doses it is said to exert a tonic influence 
upon the stomach similar to that of ipecacuanha when used in like 




AGlilKOinA — AGHTMOWr. 
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Gillenia stipntacecE Nuttall, a species closely resembling tbe preceding, 
laA growing in similnr fiituntions, is possessed of iilenticol properties. 
Both species were formerly official, but have been dropped from the Pbar- 
macopceia, since they are, nt beet, but poor substitutes for ipecacuanba. 



AGKIMONIA.— Agrimory. 

Agrimonia Eupatoria Linnu. — Agrimony. 

Descripfion. — Calji turbinate, conti-acted at the throat, 5-cleft, armed 
vith booked bristlea Coiolln : petals 6, twice as long as the calyx, yellow. 




3 15, inserted with the petals in the throat of the calyx. Ova- 
lies i ; styles terminal Fruit '2-achenia inclosed iu the persistent, indu- 
rated calyx. 

An herbaceous perennial, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves interruptedly pin- 
iMte ; leaflets 5 to 7, with minute ones intermixed, obloag-obovate, ccHtnel^ 
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toothed Flowers in slender, spiked ntcemea, appearing from July to 
September. 

fla(»(^a/.— Borders of woodB from Canada to Florida and westward. 
Common in Europe also. 

Fart Used. — The whole plant — not official 

ConeOttwnU. — The only conatituent thus feu- discovered in agrimony of 
therapeutic ijoportance is tannin, which exists in the proportion of less 
than five per cent. 

fivparationn. — None are official— a decoction or infuHion is efficient. 

Medical Properties and Useg. — Agrimonia has been used coneiderably 
in domestic practice in cases requiring simple vegetable astringents. ^^h 

OEUM.— AVENS. ^^H 

Geum rivale Linn^. — Wafer Avti^s. 

Description. — CiJj's deeply 5-cleft, the segments erect or spreading, 
purplish. Corolla : petals 5, broadly obovate, emarginat^, abruptly nar- 
rowed into a claw about as long as the calyi, light purplish- orange. Sta- 
mens numerous. Achenin nunierouH, gathered in a head upon a dry, coni- 
cal receptacle ; styles ni-ticulated and bent in the middle, the upper part 
plumose, tlie lower glabrous. 

An herbaceous perennial. Sterna nearly simple, 1 to S feet high, re- 
trorsely pubescent Radical leaves lyrate and interruptedly pinnate ; those 
of the stem trifoliate or trilobed. Flowers few, large, nodding, appearing 
in "May and June. 

ffalntal. — Bogs and wet meadows from Pennsylvania northward and 
westward. Common in Europe also. 

Jitrls Ueed. — The rhizome and rootlets — not officiaL 

Vorudituents — This plant has not been analyzed, but it ia believed to 
possess constituents similar to those of Geum urbanutn, a closely aUied 
European plant, which contains volatile oil, tannin, and a bitter principle 

J*reparalions. — None are officiaL Boiling water extracts its virtues. 

Mudical Properties and Unes. — Water avens is touic and astringenL^^^f 
has been used chiefly in relaxation of the mucous membranes. ^^^| 

POTENTILLA. — Cinijce-Foil. 

I Potentilla Canadensis Linm;. — Common Cinque-Foil, Five-Finger. 

I DeKcrij/lum. — Calyx fiat, deeply 5-cleft, with 5 hractleta ^temating 

I with the segments, thus appearing lO-clefi Corolla : petals 5, longer than 

I the calyx, broadly obovate or obcordate, yellow. Stamens numerous. 

I Achenia numerous, gathered in a head on a diy receptacle. 
I A small annual or biennial, witli decumbent, prostrate, or creeping stems, 

ft producing runners in summer. Leaves S-foliate ; leaflets obovate-wedge- 



RUBUS — BRAM BLE. 



I, cutr-toothed at the apes. Flowers solitary on long axillary peduu- 
t, ^waricg throughout the summer. 

U. — In dry soil from Coiiada to Georgia and westward ; every- 
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Uaed. — The whole plant — not ofBciaL 

CoMlit uenla. — Unkno wn. 

Prfparationa. — None are ofiicial or commercial. Usually administered 
h decoction or infusion. 

ileitical /'roperdes and Uses. — Cinque-foU and several other species of 
the genus posseaa mild astringent properties, and have been used, chiefly 

domestic practice, in diarrhceo, dysentery, leucorrbica, etc. 

BUBUS. — Bbaublb. 

Chftrader of the Gemis. — Calyx 5-parted, without bractlets. Petals 5, 
decii.IuDus. Stamens numerous, inserted into the border of the disk. 
Aclienia uiimerous, pulpy and drupaceous, aggreguteil upon a conical or 
cjlindrical epongj- or succulent receptacle, persistent or deciduous. 

Perennial shrubby or suflruticose plants, with erect or procumbent, 
OoBtlj prickly and biennial stems. Leaves pinnately or pedately com- 
Ld, or simple. 

Rubus villosus Alton. — Common High Blackberry. 

iMfcription. — Calyx : teeth linear-acuminate. Corolla r petals obovate- 
oblong, spreading, much longer than the calyx, white. Fmit, composed 
of aggregated drupes, not separating from the succulent, elongated recep- 
tule, one-half to 1 inch long, oue-fouiih to one-half inch in diameter, black, 

!t, and juicy. 

A shrubby perennial. Stems numerous, 1 to 6 feet high, upright or 
furrowed, armed with strong recurved prickles. Leaves 3-fohate 
or pedately 5-foliate ; leaflets ovate or oblong-ovate, mostly acumiuate, 
dniibly or unequally seirate, the terminal one somewhat cordate, petio- 
lale. Flowers racemose, numerous, appearing in May and June ; the 
fruit ripens in August and September. 

Uabilat. ^Common everywhere along the borders of woods, old fences, 
Md in clearings. The bushes vary greatly in size and general appearance, 
"wording to the circumstances of their growth. The fruit also is variable 
ID Kapeet of size, succulence, and flavor. 

Rubus Canadensis Limi^. — Low Blackberry, Running Blackberry, 
l^'mberry. 

Oevription. — Calyx: teeth mucronat& Corolla: petals twice the 
'^I'gth of the calyx, white. Fruit similar to the preceding but shorter and 
fiiieker, the individual drupes being much less numerous but larger. 

A low, trailing shrubby plant. Stems at first ascending but ultimately 
tniliog, and rooting when long in contact with the earth, leas prickly 
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than the preceding. LeaTea 3-foliate, or pedately 5- to 7-foImte ; leaflets 
oval or ovate-Inn ceolate, moHtly acuminate, thin, nearly smooth, aharplT 
cut-Berrate. Flowera racemose, appearing in May ; the fruit ripens in July 
and August. 

Habitat. — Eocky hilla, and old, neglected fields. "Widely distributad, 
but much less common than the preceding. 

Rubus trtvialis Michaus. — Low-Bmh Blackbemj. 

DeKriptian. — Calj-x : teeth reflexed. Corolla : petals broadly obovate, 
more than twice the length of the calyx, white. Fruit large. 

Stem shrubby, procumbent, armeJ with bristles and prickles. Xieavea 
3-foliate or pedaf«ly 5-foliate, evergreen, coriaceous, nearly glabrous ; leaf- 
lets ovate-oblong or lanceolate, sharply Berrate. Peduncles 1- to 3-flow- 
ered ; flowers large, apjiearing in March ; the fruit ripenB in JIay. 

Ilahitat. — In sandy soil fi-om Virginia to Florida and westward. 

Rubus strigosus Michaux. — lied Raxjiberry. 

Description. — Calyx spreading. Corolla ; petals erect, about as long oa 
the calyx, white. Fruit an aggregation of drupes, which falls h.'om the 
spongy, conical receptacle at maturity ; light red, sweet and juicy. 

Stems biennial, upright, armed with stiS'bristles. Leaves 3- to 5-foHata ; 
leaflets oblong-ovate, acuminate, cul-serrate, whitish-downy underneath. 
Peduncles axillary and terminal ; the flowers appear from June forward, 
and tlie fruit ripens throughout the summer. 

Habitat. — Common everywhere along the borders of wooda and in old 
fields. 

Rubus occidentalis LinuL-. — Black Raspberry, Tliimbleberry. 

Bescripfioii. — Calyx : teeth reflexed. Corolla : petals shorter than the 
sepals, wliite. Fruit aimilar to the preceding, but composed of smaller 
drupes, i)urple-blaclc sweet and juicy, 

Stems biennial, recurved, armed with booketl prickles. Leaves 3-foh- 
ate, rarely 5-fohate ; leaflets ovate, acuminate, doubly serrate, whitish- 
downy underneath. Flowers in axillary and terminal clusters, appearing 
in May ; the fruit ripens in June and July. 

^(i6i(a/.— Common along old fences and in clearings from Canada to 
Geoi^a and westward. 

I^rls Used. — The bark of the root of R. villoBus, R. Canadensis, and R. 
triimltj! — official name : flu 6 iw — United Staten I^iarmacoptBia. The fruit of 
R. slriyosus and R. ocddenlalin is permitted by the Pharmocopteia to be used 
instead of that of the official species, R. Mcem Linne. 

Const itiienls. — Blackberry root contains tannin as its chief and most 
important constituent. 

Raspberries and blackberries are among the most important of indigen- 
ous small fruita Though possessed of no strictly medicinal virtues, the 
former are used in the preparation of a syrup which is employed as a pl( 
ant vehicle. 
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I^vparatioTif!. — Of blackberry root : Extractum rubi fluidam — fluid ex- 
tract of rubus ; ajTupus rubi— eyrup of rubua. Of Rubua Ideeua (or & 
^rigosus or B. occidentalis) : Syrupua rubi ideei — syrup of raapberry. — 
United Slates Pharmacop<eia. 

Medical Propertioi and Cses.— Blackberry ia uaed as a mild aatringent 
chiefly in tbe diarrbceas of infanta and young children. It is generally 
well borne by the atoraach, and though leaa efficient than many other 
<lrugs which are used for tbe same purposes, may often be employed with 
excellent results. 

Bospberries, in the form of tbe official syrup, are used only as a vehicle. 

^K SAXIFRAGACE>E. 

A large order of herbs, shrubs, or trees, whose limita are not alto- 
gether settled. As the medicinal speciea of the order indigenous to 
North America are few in number and belong to dlflerent, well-charnc- 
terized sub-orders, it is more convenient to atudy them under the latter 
than to attempt, from the few apetnea examined, to characterize tbe entire 
order. 
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HYDRANGEA 



Character of the Sttb-Order. — Shrubs or trees, with opposite, simple, 
ipulate leaves. Flowers in cymes, the central ones complete, tbe 
outer ones with large petals, and often baiTen. Calyx more or less adher- 
ent to the ovary, 4r- to 6-toothed. Petals 4 to 6, deciduous. Stamens 
8 to 12, in two i-ows, or numerous, attached to the calyx. Ovary of 2 to 5 
carpels united ; styles 2 to 5. Fruit a many-seeded capsule, crovraed with 
the persistent stylos. 

»HrDlIANGEA. 
Hydrangea arborescens LiMK'.^IVt7d Bijdrangea. 
Dencription. — Calys-tube hemispherical, 8- to 10-ribbed, coherent with 
the ovary, the hmb 4- to 5-toothed. Petals ovate, valvate in thS bud. 
Stamens 8 to 10, filiform. Capsule 2-celled, many-seeded, crowned with 
the persistent styles. 

A shrub, 4 to 8 feet high. Leaves 3 to 6 inches long, ovate, rarely cord- 
ate, acuminate, aetTate, green both sides. Cymes flat ; the marginal flow- 
ers usually sterile and radiant, consisting of a flat, lUlated, and colored 
calyx ; sometimes all fertile. 

Zfoiiiiof.— Rocky banks from New Jersey to the mountains of Georgia 
and westward to Illinois. 

Tiri Uaed. — The root^ — not officiaL 

Conslilitenls. — Analysis has not aa yet j-ielded any results which throvr 
light upon the asserted therapeutic properties of this plant. 
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Preparations. — None are official A fluid eitra<?t occurs m & commer- 
cial article. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Hydrangea is said to esert a specific ac- 
tion upon the blcwlder in calculous affections in their earlier stages, effect- 
ing the removal of the deposits and moderating the pain incident to their 
passage — all of which may be true, but further evidence is desirable. 

SAXIFRAGES. 

Character of Ihe Sub-Order. — Herbs, with alternate, or rarely opposite, 
exstipulate leaves. Caljrs 4- to 5-toothed. Petals imbricated, or i-arely 
convoluted in the hud, deciduous or withering -persistent Stamens aa 
many or twice aa many as the lobes of the calyi. Ovary more or less ad- 
herent to the calyx-tube. Fruit dry, capsular, or folliciUar. , 



HEUCHERA.— Alcm-Root. 

Heuchera Americana Idnnv.— Alum-Root. 

Description. — Calyx bell-shaped, the tube adherent at the base to the 
ovarj% 5^1eft. Corolla: petals 5, spatulate, as long as the lobes of the 
calys, purphsh or white. Stamens 6. Styles 2, slender. Pod 1-celled, 
with 2 parietal plocentte, many-seeded, 2-beaked, opening between the 
beaks. 

An herbaceous perennial Leaves nearly all radical, roundish-cordate, 
somewhat 7- to 9-lobed ; the lobes short and rounded, dentate-crenat«, with. 
short and broa<l niucrouate teeth. Scapes 2 to 3 feet high, glandular, and 
more or less hirsute with short hairs, i-arely with one or two small leaves. 
Panicle loose, manj-flowered, the flowers appearing in May and June. 

ffabilal. — lu woods and rocky places from Connecticut to Wisconsin 
and southward. 

Part D«d. — The root — not ofiBcial 

C'onstilitent3. — Alum-root contains from eighteen to twenty per cent, of 
tannin. 

Preparations. — None are official — It is generally employed in decoc- 
tion. 

Medical Pro}.ierlies and Uses. — Alum-root, though formerly official, is 
seldom employed except as a domestic remedy. It is chiefly used, in 
decoction, as a topical astringent in sore throat, leucorrhcea, menorrhagia, 
etc. Other species of heuchera possess similar properties. 



HAMAMELACEX. ] 

Character of the Order. — Shrubs or trees, with alternate simple leaves- 
and deciduous stipnlea Flowers in heads or spikes, often ptilygamous or 
moDOBcioua. Calyx adherent to the base of the ovary. Petals narrow. 
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njTate or involute in the bud, inserted upon the calyx ; BOinetimeB waufc- 
Stamens twice as many as the petals, the lUtemate ones sterile ; some' 
s numerous. Ovurj- 2-celled, each cell 1-ovuled. Fruit a 2-celled, 2- 
pbeaked, woody pod, each cell containing a single bony aeed. 

The fertile flowers of Liquidniubar consist of numerous coherent 2- 
oelled, maoy-ovuled ovaries. 

^Ha.mamelis Virginica Imni: — WUch-Bazel. 
Description. — Calyx 4-piirted, with 2 or 3 bractleta at the base. Co- 
1 : ptetals 4, 1od(^ and uaiTow, strap-ahaped, spirally involute in the 
, and considerably contorted when expanded, yellow. Stamens 8, the 




tour alternate ones imperfect and scale-lilce. Ovary of 2 pistils united at 
tile base ; styles short Pod opening loculicidally from the top, the outer 
wat separating from the inner, which encloses the single large, bony seed 
in each cell, but soon bursts elastically into two pieces. 

A krge shrub. 8 to 12 feet high, with flexuoua branches. Leaves al- 
t*n)Bte, on short petioles, obovate or oval, repandly sinuate-crenate, un- 
equal or obliquely sub-cordate at the base, scabrous with minute elevated 
spots beneath. The flowers are in axillary clusters, apjiearing from Sep- 
tember until late in the fall, the fruit maturing the next year. 

Balnlal. — In moist woods from Canada to Florida and westward ; very 
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I^rls Used. — The leaves, and the bark of tlie young branches. Th& 
TTnited Stat«a Phai-macopoeia directs that the leaves collected in autumn 
alone be used. In the opinion of the author thia is a mistake, for from 
personal experience he believes the bark of the young branches to be moro 



ConMUuents. Chemical analysis has as yet thrown little light upon tha 
therapeuticftctivitjof witch-bazeL The only constituent thus far discovered 
of known efficacy is tannin, which was found in the bark in the proportion 
of 8.10 per cent 

IWparalions. — Estractum bamamehdis fluidum — fluid extract of bama- 
meViA.^ United Siales PJiarmacopceia. A so-called extract of witch-hazel, 
said to be prepared by distillation, is largely used as a popular remedy. A. 
saturated tincture of the bark has yielded the author more satisfactory re- 
sults than any other preparation he has employed, 

Mrdical Fropertits and Cses-^Hamamelis until recently has been little 
employed except by homosopathic practitioners and by the laity. That it 
possesses therapeutic acti\ity will be doubt«d by few who have employed, 
it carefully and intelligently ; and that it* activity is greater than con be 
reasonably attributed to the percentage of tannin it contains will be con- 
ceded by most unprejudiced observers. As stated by Dr. PiSard : " Th© 
sphere of action of hamamelis is maiiily conSned to the vascular system and 
to the venous rather than the arterial ; in fact, its influence on the formeir 
is as decided as that of aconite on the latter. There is no evidence, how- 
ever, to show that it in any way influences vessels of the viscera, but, so 
far as yet known, limits its effects to vessels distributed to the skin and 
mucous membranes. It covers a portion only of the ground occupietl by 
ei^ot in this respect, hut within its own proper field it does not yield to 
this latter in efficacy." ' 

It is employed internally in hemorrhage from the lungs, bowels, uterus, 
etc., and topically in hemorrhoids and varicose veins, bruises, sprains, etc. 

LIQUID AMBAR.—SWKKT GoM Tree. 

Liquidambar Styraciflua Linnc. — Suxel Gum Tree. 

Deifriplion. — Flowers usually moncecions ; sterile without calyx or co- 
rolla, arranged in a conical cluster, stamens numerous ; fertile, also naked, 
consisting of numerous 2-celled ovaries collected in a globular head. Fruit. 
a spherical, woody head, made up of the cohering ovaries, each of whose 
cells opens at maturity between its two beaks. Ovules in each ceD nu- 
merous, but only one or two of them perfecting. 

A large, beautiful tree ; stem straight, freely branched above, with a 
gray, corrugated bark, that of the young branches, especially in young- 

■ Hater<B Uedlca and Tlierapeutioi, p. 212. Bf Charlea D. P. Pkllllpi, edited hr 
H. O. Piffard. New York, 1879. 
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■ bees, with elerated corky ridges. Leaves rounded in general outline, 
deeply 5- to 7-lobed, smooth and abiniiig, gland ular-serrate, the lobes 
pomtad. Ttej become deep crimson in autumn, and tLua give the tree a 




rtriHiigiy beautifid appearance. Tlie flowers are produced in April, the 
fruit maturing in autumn and persisting upon the tree until late in the 
season. 

When wounded the bark exudes a sweetish, resinous gum resembling 
Moms, and possessing similar properties. Storas itself is produced by an 
eiotic species of the same genus, Liquidambar orienlalis Miller. 

Habitat. — In motet woods from Connecticut to Illinois and southward. 
Jiirt Usetf.—The gum — not official. 
Consliluents. — Sweet gum, as it esudea, is a 
thick liquid of a syrupy consistence, but hardens 
DpoD exposure and finally becomes sohd. It has 
a pleasant balsamic odor and a sweetish, bal- 
Buuic taste, followed by a sensation of pungency. 
It contains cinnamic acid, ulyradn, and an aro- 
matic oily hydro-carbon having the properties of 
Uyrol. These are the essential constituents of 
storai also. 

Prtparaliom. — None are official A syrup of 
sweet gum, prepared according to the official 
formula for syrup of tolu, is said to be an eligi- 
ble preparation. 

Medicai Properties and Uses. — Like storas, sweet gum ia used chiefly in 
rrhal aflfections, especiaUy those of the respiratory and urinary mucous 
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uiembr flues, as chronic bronchiiis, cystitis, pyelitis, gonoirlicea, and gleet. 
Externally, in the fomi of an ointment, it has been employed successfully 
in scabies, bums, froat-bites, and indolent ulcers. 



ONACRACE^. 

Ouiracler of the Order. — Herbs, with simple leaves and commonly 4- 
merous flowers. Calyx tubulrtr, cohering with the 2- to 4:-celled ovary, the 
limb usually i-cleft, its lobea valvate m the bud. Petals convolute in 
the bud, occasionully wanting. Stamens as many, or twice as many, as 
the lobes of the calyx, and inserted upon the calys-tube. Style eingle. 
Fruit succulent or capsular. 

An order represented in North America by fifteen genera and one hun- 
dred and forty-five species, mostly unimportant plants. 



EPILOBITJM.— Wn.Low Herb. 

Epilobium angustifolium Linne. — Great Willow Herb. 

Description. — Calj-x-tube not prolonged beyond the ovary, the limb 4- 
oleft, deciduous. Corolla : petals 4, obovate, unguiculate, pink-purple. 
Stamens 8. Capsule linear, 4-sided, 4-celled, j^valved, many-seeded, the 
seeds with a tuft of long hairs at the end. 

An herbaceous perennial St«m erect, 4 to 7 feet high, simple, mostly 
glabrous. Leaves sessile, lanceolate, nearly entire, or with slightly undu- 
late margins. Flowers large and showy, in a long spicate raceme, appear- 
ing from July till September, 

Hdiitat. — From the mountains of North Carolina northward and west- 
ward. Very common from Pennsylvania and New York northward. 

I\trl8 Used. — The leaves and root— not official 

Conslit uenta, — Unknown. 

Preparations. — There are none. The plant is said to yield its virtues 
to water or alcohol. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — "Willow herb is said to be " tonic, astrin- 
gent, demulcent, and emollient. An infusion of the leaves will be found 
beneficial in chronic diarrhoea, dysentery, leucorrhtea, menorrhagia, and 
uterine hemorrhage, and forms an excellent local apphcation for ophthal- 
mia, ulcerations of the mouth and throat, iind leucorrhoea. The leaves in 
poultice are a valuable remedy tor foul and indolent ulcers" (King). If 
the plant be really so valuable as the above statement would indicate, it is 
rather remarkable that its virtues are not better known and appreciated. 

Several other indigenous species of epilobium have been used medic- 
inally, but without acquiring any reputation. 
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(ENOTIIEEA — EVENING PRIMROSE. 



(ENOTHERA.— EVEKINO PniMBOaE. 

CEnothera biennis Linn^. — Evenini; Primrose. 

Description. — Calyx-tube prolonged beyond the ovary, deciduous, the 
limb 4r*left, the lobea redesed. Corolla : petals 4, obcoi-date, light yellow. 
Stameus 8. Capsules oblong, 4-valved, mauy-seeded. 

An aoDual or bienniiil lierb. Stem erect, commonly hairy, 1 to B 
feet high. Leaves ovate-Iauceolat*, acute, obscurely toothed. Flowerw in 
a termiual spike ; they eipand late in the afternoon or in the evening and 
■wither next day. The plant occurs in numerous varieties, differing in re- 
spect to size of flowers, etc. 

HabitcU.—Jn fields, waste places, along fences and roadsides ; commoa 
everywhere. 

Pu-ts Used. — The bark, leaves, and the young branches — not ofliciuL 

Consliluenls. ^Unknown. 

Preparatumg. — A decoction has been recommended. 

Medical Properties and [Vs. — Dr. Griffith recommends the decoction 
as a local application " in iufantile eruptions," of what character, however, 

does not state. Its virtues, if it have any, are yet to be ascertained. 
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Character of lite Order. — Herbs, with alternate, mostly compound leaves, 
and flowers in umbels. Calj-x wholly adherent to the ovary ; Umb obso- 
lete or minutely 5-toothed. Petals 5, small, imbricate in the bud, or vol- 
vate, with the point inflexed, inserted, together with the 5 stamens, upoa 
the disk which crowns the ovorj-. Orary 2-oelled, each cell 1-ovuled ; 
styles 2, Fruit composed ot 2 seed-like carpels, which during develop- 
ment are closely adherent to each other, but at maturity separate and are 
usually suspended from the summit ot ti prolongation of the axis. Each 
carpel, commonly though erroneously denominated a seed, is marked lon- 
gitudinally by 5 primary ond 5 alternate secondarj' ridges, between which 
are minute tubes, called viUte, containing essential oil. Seed proper sus- 
pended from the summit of the cell, with a minute embr)-o in hard albu- 
men. Stems usually hollow. Leaves with dilated or clasping petioles. 
Umbels generally compound, the secondary ones being termed umbellets. 

A very large and well-characterized order, comprising many species 
of meiliciual or economic importance. Many of them possess agreeable 
aromatic properties ; many others, on the other hand, are actively poison- 
ooB. In general the poisonous members of the order grow in wet places, 
BO that an umbellate plant found in such a situation should 1>e riewed 
with suspicion until its character has been ascertaineil. The flowers of all 
plants of the order bear a close similaiity to each other, and are therefore 
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of little use in determining the genera, which must be etudied by the 
fruits, leavee, etc. 

The order ia repreaented in North America by forty-five genera com- 
prising one hundred and dsty-elght species, few of which are of mediciiial 
importance. J 

SANICULA.— Saniclb. 'I 

Sanicula tfiarWandiCA Idunc.—Sanicle, Blade Snakeroat. I 

Description. — Calys-teeth persistent. Petals obovate, erect, connivent, ' 

with a long inflexed point, greenish or yellowish. Styles elongated and ' 

conspicuous, recurved. Fruit globular, the carpels not separating at ma- I 

turit}', ivithout ribs, thickly set with hooked prickles, and having each 5 [ 
oil-tubes. 

A perennial herb, 2 to 3 feet high. Leaves digitately 5- to 7-pnrted, tho ^ 

segments incisely and mucronately serrate, the radical ones long-petioled- , 

Umbels irregular or comjwund, the flowers capitate in the umbellets, most i 

of them perfect but with many staminate ones intermingled, the latter on ] 
Blender pedicels. Fruits several in each umbellet 

Bahital. — Woods and copses, Cunada to Carolina and westward ; erory- 



Jhrt Used. — The rootr — not officiaL 

CoJisliluenls. — Unknown. 

Preparations. — It is administered in powder or decoction. 

Medical Properties and Vse». — Perhaps it would be well to state that 
the medical properties of sanicle, if it have any, are, Hke its constituents, 
unknown, though various and contradictory properties have been ascribed 
to it ; as, for instance, that it is nervine, anodyne, and astringent, and that 
it has been used with advantage in intermittent fever, sore throat, cynanche 
trachealis, erysipelas, some skin diseases, chorea, gonorrhoea, dysentery, 
passive hemorrhages, and leucorrhoea. Until further evidence be adduced 
in its favor, one may reasonably remain skeptical regarding its virtues. 

EETNGIUM. — Brtsoo. 

Eryngtum yuccsefolium Michaui. — Baltlesnake's Master, BtUlon 
Snakeroot. 

Description. — Calyx-teeth persistent Petala conulvent, oblong-obovate, 
emarginate, with a very long Inflexed point. Styles fihform. Oazpels 
semi-terete without ribs or oil-tubea. 

A perennial herb, 1 to € feet high. Leaves broadly linear, with 
straight, simple parallel veins, remotely ciliate with soft spines. Flowers 
sessile, in dense globose or cylindrical heads, appearing in July or August. 

IlahiUil, ^Drj or damp pine barrens or prairies from New Jersey to 
Wisconsin and southward. 
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Art Used.— The root — not official. 

Conatit uenCs. — Unkno wn, 

freparalions. — Administered in decoction. 

Medical Propertten and [.'jfea.— Button snakeroot ia one of the numerous 
pknte reputed to cure_the_bit«_of tJie rattlesnake. It is diaphoretic, di- 
uretic, expectorant, and in Inrge doses emetic. 

Other indigenous species of this genus probably possesB aimilflr prop* 
erties. 

DAUCUS.— Carrot. 

Daucus Carota Linn6. — Carrot. 

Description. — Calyx 6-tootbed. Corolla, petals obovata, emEtrginata 
with an intlesed point, the exterior ones larger than the others, deeply 2- 
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deft, Pruit ovate or oblong ; the carpels with 5 primary alencler brisHy 
riba, of which three are on the back and two on the flattened surface, and 
i secondary ribs, each with a single row of bristles, and imdemeath it an 
oil-tube. 
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A biennia] herb, with a fusiform root. Leaves 2- to S-piimate, or pio- 
nately divided. Umbels coucave, with an involucre of several trifid or 
piunatifid leaflets. Flowers white or cream -colored, the central oue of 
each lunbellet abortive and dark purple ; thej' ai-e produced throughout 



Habitat. — A native of the Eastern continent but naturalized throughout 
the United States, and in many places has become a very troublesome 
weed. The cultivated varieties produce large fleshy roots of great eco- 
nomic value. 

Part Used. — The fruit — not official 

Conetitueiiln. — Carrot fruit contains a small percentage of aromatic vol- 
atile oil, to which it owes its medicinal activity'. 

PreparalioiiiL — It ia commonly administered in powder. 

Medk-al Pi-operlies and L'xaf. — Carrot fi-uit is stimulant, diuretic, and 
Bomewhat aromatic. Like many other remedies of similar properties, it 
has been used to stimulate menstruation and for the relief of strangury. 
The root of the cultivated plant boiled and reduced to a puJp forms an ad- 
mirable poultice. 



BERACLEU M . — Co w-Pahsnif. 

Heracleum lanatum Michaux. — Jlmterwori, G}»-ParaMip. 

Description. — Calyx-tee'th minute or obsolete. Corolla : petals obcor- 
date with an inflexed point, those of the outer flowers often larger and 
radiant, appearing deeply 2-cleft Fruit compressed on the back, with a 
broad flat margin ; ribs, 3 dorsal and equi-distont, 2 lateral near the di- 
lated margin ; oil-tubes shorter than the fruit, 1 in each interval aod usu- 
ally 2 in the commissure. 

A large i>erenniBl herb. Stem 4 to 8 feet high. Leaves large, temately 
divided, the segments 4 to 10 inches in diameter, unequally lobed, the 
lobes acuminate, nearly glabrous above, pubescent beneath. Umbels 
widely spreading, 6 to 10 inches or moi-e in diameter ; involucre of 6 to 10 
oblong-lonceolate, caducous leaflets. Flowers white, appearing in Jime. 

Habitat. — In rich wet ground from Labrador to Pennsylvania and west- 
ward. 

Port r»ed. — The root — not ofiBciaL 

ConMU iienls. — Unkn own. 

Prejxiralionf. — Used in infusion. 

Medical Propa-ties and I'sen — 'When fresh, the leaves or root placed in 
contact with the skin cause irritation and inflammation. Tlie root is said 
to be stimulant, nntispasniodie, and carminative. Though recommpoded in 
epilepsy and a variety- of otlicr nervous disorders, htlle is known of its effi. 
oacy. That it ie active, even poisonous, seems well established, bu* ita 
tben^utic uses are yet to be ascertained. 
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CICUTA — WATER-nEMLOCK. 



ARCHAJ-'GELICA. 



Archangelica atropurpurea HoSinau, — Great Angelica. 

Description. — Calyx-teeth short. Corolla ; petals elliptical, entire, with 
an intlexed point. Fruit somewhat dorsally coinpreaaeil, emootb ; carpels 
ivif.il 3 rather thick carinateil dorsal riba, and with lateral ribs dilated into 
marginal wings ; seed becoming loose in the pericai-p, and having numer- 
ous oil-tubes which adhere to its surface. 

A large perennial herb. Stem i to G feet high, smooth, striate-aulcate, 
dark purple. Leaves usually with large inflated petioles, 3-parted, the 
divisions bipinnately diyided ; segments of the secondary divisions 5 to 
T, sharply cut-serrate, acute. Umbels somewhat globose after flowering, 
6 to 8 inches in diameter ; flowers greeuiah-white, appearing in May and 
Jane. 

Habilat, — Low river banks, Pennsylvania to "Wisconsin and northward. 

I'art Used.— the root — not official 

Conglituenis. — Unknown, but probably similar to those of European an- 
gelica, namely, a volatile oU, a somewhat acrid resin termed angdicin, and 
cotDtnon vegetable principles. 

h-eparaiiona. — None ore ulQcial. The drug is administered in powder 
or bfasion. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Angelica is aromatic, stimulant, diapho- 
retic and in large doses emetic. It baa been employed ^vith benefit in 
chronic bronchitis, chronic rheumatism nud gout, intermittent fever, etc. 
like many other remedies of similiu* properties, it is used in domestic 
practice to promote the menstrual tlischajge. 



CICUTA. — W ATER-H EMLOCK. 



Cicuta maculata Linnc. — American Water- Hemlock, Spotted Covy 
lione, ilusquash Bool. 

Devcriphort, — Calj-s-teeth minute. Corolla : petals obovate with in- 
^ed points, white. Fruit, sub-globose, liitei-ally contracted ; caipels with 
6 Sattiah, strong ribs, the intervals each with an oil-tube. 

A stout perennial herb, with tuberous roots. Stem 4 to 8 feet high, 
fioely striate with green and purple, and sometimes spotted. Leaves 
liriM pinnately or temately compound, the lower ones on long petioles ; 
l^Afleta lanceolate or oblong, serrate, acuminate, with veins appearing to ter- 
minate in the notdies ; close observation, however, shows that they are con- 
tinued along one side to the points of the teeth. Umbels without an invo- 
lucre or with one of 1 or 2 leaflets. The flowers are pi'oduced in July god 
August 

ihlMtat.- — In swamps and wet places ; common everywhere. 
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Water-hemlock, though an energetic poison, is not used medicinally. 
It is introduced here merely that it may be distinguished from Conium 
macidatum, described below, for the two are not infrequently confounded 
by the Buperdcial obsener. 
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CONITJM Poison Hemlock. 

Conium maculatum LinnL.— /*oifion Hemlock. i 

Bescriplion. — Caljs-teeth obsolete. Corolla : petals obcordate, with a i, 
short inflexed point, white. Fruit ovate, laterally compresBed ; carpels , 
with 5 prominent, wavy ribs, the intervals without oil-tubes ; seed grooved 
on its face. I 

A biennial herb, with a fusiform root. Stem 2 to fi feet high, round, '' 
branched, glabrous, often spotted with purple. Leaves decompound ; ' 
ultimate segments ovate or lan- 
ceolate, deeply cut Umbels ter- 
minal, not large for the size of i 
the plant ; involucre and involu- 
eels 3- to 5-leaved, the latter uui- 
lateraL The flowers appear in 
July. 

Habitat. — Conium is indige- 
nous to Europe and Asia, but haa 
become naturalized here and is 
common iu wtute places in the 

Ij|— _._ ^^^^^^Bfcfc^ Northern and Middle States. 

igSilUBBSf^^^^^ ^'"^ LVd— The fniit, gath- 
I^MnwV^ ^flB^lt^b ^^^^ while yet green — United 
^Bt^SfrE^lfB^^^^^^ States Pharmacojja-ia. The juice 
^^ES^!\ W ^^a^^Clifif of the fresh plant — Succmconii — 
^^^^SHHIH^^^SM^b yS' was formerly official, but has 
^>y^^ *H|v^^Jw^ ' been dropped because of its un- 
J|LSJHBg ^ ^^n reliabihty. The leaves are also 

^jyPJgfc^^ 1 y efficient, though no longer of- 

^Ejfr^ I ficiah 

Wf^ I CoiBlituents. — The most im- 

I portant constituent of conium is 

-. ,« o . . ^ tlie idkaloid conia. This is a vo- 

latile, colorless, lutiammable, oily 
liquid, specific gravity 0.88, having a strong alkaline reaction and a dis- 
agreeable, tobacco-like odor, resembling that of the fresh plant The 
therapeutic virtues of conium reside iu conia, its other constiluents being 
unimportant. 
Preparations. — Abstractum conii — abstract of conium ; extractum conii 
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slcohoiicum — alcoholic extract of conium ; estractum conii fluidum — fluid 
eitract of conium; tinctura cooii — tincture of conium, — United States 
Buirnufopceia. 

Medical Properties and Csex. — The literature of few drugs is more un- 
Bitiafactory than that of conium, chiefly because inefficient or wholly inert 
preparationa have been so lai'gely etiiplpved. The active principle is not 
only volatile, but also subject to chemical decomposition ; hence the teavea 
M(l fruit rapidly deteriorate when carelessly preserved, and hence, also, 
preparationa are not infrequently either spoiled during the process of 
manufacture or nuned by want of care in keeping. From these causes 
httTe resulted many of the conflicting statements regarding the theraxieutio 
activity of the di'ug. Those observers who, reasoning fi'om the physiolog- 
iiffll iiction of conium, have deduced the imlicationa for its use as a remedy, 
miunly agree in recommending it in cases of undue muscular excitement, 
■9 in acute mania and chorea, where it is desirable to lessen the wear of 
the aystem. and in diseases of a spasmodic character, as asthma, whooping- 
cough, laryngismus stridulus, and tetanus. This deduction is exceedingly 
plttnaible, since conium exerts its most decided efl'ects upon the motor 
nerves, and probably has no direct action upon the sensory filaments. But 
tliiise obserwrs who have rested their opinions upon clinical experience 
rather than theoreticjil deductions, assert quite as positively that conium 
eierts an alterant and deobstruent influence upon a variety of glandular 
enlargements and tumors, and that it is capable of relieving the pains 
of cancer and those of other painful affections. With greater cai-e in the 
selection of efficient preparations, these differences of opinion will probably 
^jpow rapidly less, and soon the true place of the drug will be found. 

\^ ChartKter of Ike Order. — Herbs, shrubs, or trees, having the general 
chamcteristicB of the TJmbelliferiB, but differing in respect to the fruit, 
which always consists of more than two carpels and is in the form of a 
drupe. The order is represented in North America by two genera, name- 
ly. Alalia and Fataia, the former comprising medicinal speciea 



Character of the Oenus. — Calyx-tube adherent to the ovaiy, the limb 
S-tootbed, or entire and almost obsolete. Corolla : petals 5, inserted on 
Uw margin of the epigynous disk. Stamens 5, alternating with the petals, 
(pigynous. Styles 3- to 5, mostly distinct, or, in the sterile flowers, short 
nnj onited. Ovary 2- to 5-celled, with a single pendulous ovule in each 
c-tL Fruit a drupe, with as many seeds as there are cells in the ovary. 

Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with compound or decompound leaves. Flow- 
en wore or less polygamous, white or greenish, in umbels. 



ARALIACEjE. 
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The genus comprisea two Bub-geoero, Arolia proper and Ginseng 
{Pana-e Linn^). 

At-alia. — Flowers monceciously poljgamoua or perfect Stylea and 
cells of the ovary 5. Fruit black or dark purple. 

Aralia spinosa Linne. — Aiigdica Tree, ffercuien' Club. 

Dfiscriplion. — A shrub or low ti;ee. Stem oud petioles prickly. Leaves 
biplmiAtely compound ; leaflets ovnte, serrate, acuminate, glabrous above, 
glaucous beneath. "Dmbela in a very large, much-braucbed panicle. 
Flowers white, appearing in July nod August 

Hahilal.—la damp woods on river-biuiks from PenusylvaniE to Florid 
and westward. 

Aralia racemosa lAmi('.— Spikenard. 

Description. — An herbaceous perennial. Stem 3 to 5 feet high, diTari— 
cately branched. Leaves ternately or quinately decompound ; leaflets cor- 
date-ovate, doubly serrate, acuminate, shgbtly pubescent Umbels smaU 
and numerous, in large doubly compound i-acemose panicles.' Flowers 
small, greenish-white, appearing in July. The roots are lat^e and fleshy^ 
and have, as well as the whole plant, an aromatic but not altogether 
agreeable odor. 

Habilat. — In rich woods from Canada to Georgia and westward. 

Aralia nudicaillis Linnu. — Wild Sarmparilla. 

De»criptioin~\u herbaceous perennial. Koot or rhizome long, pro^ 
trate, creeping just beneath the siurface of the ground. Stem very abor — 
bearing a single long-stalked leaf and a shorter scape. Petiole 3-clef^ 
each division pinnately 5-foliate ; leaflets oblong-ovate, or oval, serral^^— 6| 
acuminate. Scape with 2 to 7 umbels of greenish-white flowers. Fr 
purplish-black. The flowers appear in May and June. 

Hiibitai. — In rich moist woods from Canada to the laountoiiis of I 
Southern States. 

Ginseng (Panaj: Liimi'), — Flowers diaecioualy polygamous. Styles a 
cells of the ovary 2 or 3. Fruit red or reddish. 

Aralia quinquefolia Decaisne and Planchon — {Panax quiinjue/oHi 
Linn^). — Ginseng. 

Dexription. — An herbaceous perennial. Root large and spindle-sba] 
Stem 1 foot high, bearing at its summit a whorl of three palmntely 3* to 
foliate leaves and a single umbel ; leaflets obovate-oblong, acumina— "■ 
Peduncle naked, slender, about as long as the petioles ; flowers yello* 
green, appeoi-ing in July. 

Habilat. — In rich upland woods from Canada to the motrntains of K:^£e 
Southern States. 

Paris Vned. — Of A. spinosa, the bark ; of A. racemosa, A. nudicaulis, 
A. quinquefolia, the root. None of tlie plants are ofBcial. 

Constitaenis. — In the bark of A. spinosa have been found two acrid re^"- 
ins, a volatile oil, and what is thought to be on imcrystullizable alkaloid 
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leiiles common vegetable principles. Tlie conatituenta of the other spe- 
cies are UDknown. 

Prvjiuraiioiie. — Whatever virtues any of the§e plants possess are yielded 
to boiling water. Fluid extracts of two orthiee of them occur ob commer- 
cial articlea. 

Medical Propertiea and Usai. — All these plants possess, to a greater or 
less extent, aromatic and atimulaiit properties, and probably no others, 
though many diverse virtues have been attributed to them. A. spinosa 
is apparently the most active. A. nudicaulis, an its common name {wild 
tareaparUlo) indicates, was formerly supposed to partake of the virtues of 
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e Barsaparilla, but ns the latter plant is at present Uttle esteemed, the 
Eivputed virtues of the former are not worthy of much attention. A. quin- 
quefolia (ffimeng) is at present only esteemed by the Chinese, who consider 
it a panacea. 

Aa remarked above, all these planta are aromatic and stimulant 
Given in warm infusion they are capable of inducing diaphoresis, and in 
this manner acting beneficially in certain cases, as chronic rheumatiam and 
various cutaneous eruptions. DoubtlesK thi; manner in which the drup is 
administered has quite as much to do with the effect produced as any 
medicinal property of the drug itself. Hence the alterative properties 
formerly attributed to these plants have httle foundation in fact. 
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Character of the Order. — Shrubs or treea, with opposite or alternate, 
simple leaves. Calys-tube adhereut to the ovftrv, its limb J^tootbed. Petalei. 
i, vidvate iu the bud. Stameua 4=, iiiBerted with the petals on the znargin 
of an epigynouB disk. Style single ; ovary 1-celled, each cell iritli & singla 
suspended ovule. Fruit a 1- to 2-seeded drupe. 

A small order, represented in North America by three genera, namely, 
Gomus, Garrya, and Nyasa, the first-named alone comprising medicinal 
species. 

CO RNUS. —Co RNKL— DoawooD. 

Character of the Genus. — Parts of the flower as in the character of ths 
order. Fruit a small dinape, with a 2-celled, 2-8eeded stone. Leaves op- 
posite except in a single species. Flowers smaU, in open naked cymes, 
or in close beads surrounded by a corollor-like involucre. 

Cornus florida Limi4 — Flowerimj Dvgwood. 

Description. — Flowers small, greenish -yellow, in a close head or 
cluster, which is surrounded by a showy 4r-leaved involucre. Dmpea 
bright red. 

A tree, 10 to 30 feet high. Leaves opposite, ovate, pointed, acute at 
the base. Leaves of the involucre 1 to 1^ inch long, white or pinkish, ob- 
cordftte, or with a callous not«h at tlie apex. Tlie flowers appear in May 
and June, before the leaves are fully developed, and with their showy in- 
volucres render the tree a very striking object 

HabiM. — In woods, and low grounds from Canada to Florida and west- 
ward ; everywhere common. 

Cornus circinata JjHeT.—Ilound-leaoed Dogwood. 

Dencripfioii. — Flowers white, in open, spreading cymes, without an in- 
volucre. Drupes light blue. 

A shrub, 6 to 10 feet high. Leaves opposite, broadly oval or orbicular, 
abruptly acuminate, 4 to 5 inches long, 2 to 5 inches broad, tomentose 
beneath. The cymes are rather small, but numerous ; the flowers appear 
in June, after the leaves are pretty well developed. 

Habitat. — Shady banks of streams from Canada to the mount&ins of 
Virginia and westward. 

Cornus sericea Linnf. — Swamp Dogwood., Silky Cornel. 

Description.— Floviera white, in open, spreading cymes, without an in- 
volucre. Drupes light blue. 

A shrub, 6 to 10 feet high, the bark greenish- purple or brownish- 
purple. Leaves ovate or elliptical, conspicuously pointed, the lower surface, 
as well as the petioles and smaller branches, silky-pubescent Cymes close ; 
the flowers appear in May and June. 



Plate v.— Corn us florida. 

Fio. 1. — Flowering branch, natural sixe. 
Fio. 2. — Single flower, enlarged. 



CORNUS CORNEL DOGWOOD. 



I' ffabital. — In wet places, Canada to Georgia and westward. 
I /hrt Used.— The bark of the root of Comug florida— Cnited States 
J%ar»iocopo?w. The bark of all the species is employed, though that of 
ihe root is said to be most efficient. 

Conshluents. — The bark of the official species has a bitter, astringent, 
And slightly aromatic taste. Besides the ordinary vegetable principles, it 
contains a peculiar bitter principle, termed curniii, or comic acid, to which 
its medicinal virtues are probably, in a great measure, due. Its astringency 
is due to a small percent^e of gallic and tannic acids. The other species 
of comus are beUeved to contain similar principles. 

J\eparations. — Estractum comus fluidum— fluid extract of comus. — 
United SWes Phammct^cria. The decoction is also said to be an efficient 
preparation, though Ih-ofessor Mnisch observed that the bitter principle, 
when in aqueous solution, is altered and destroyed by exposure to air 
and heat. The bark is also administered in powder. A commercial ar- 
ticle occurs, erroneously termed comin, which is prepared by evaporating 
an aqueous extract or by precipitating an alcoboHc tinctiire with water ; 
It ia said to be much leas efficient than the official Suid extract 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Dogwood ia tonic, astringent, and slightly 
aromatic. It is believed to be the best indigenous substitute for cinchona 
bark, and in early days was used with considerable success in the treat- 
ment of miasmatic fevers. As a mild tonic in convalescence, in simple loss 
of appetite, and in debility of the digestive organs, it is also said to act 
favorably. 



Drvisios IL^MosoPETALons EiooENons Plasts. 

Planta with both calyz and corolla, the latter composed of petals more 
"* hn united, and hence termed monopetalous. 

CAPRIFOLIACEVE. 

Character of the Orrfer.— Shrubs or small trees — rarely herbs — with op- 
I>OBite, simple or compound leaves. Calys-tube adherent to the ovary, its 
liffiba i- to 5-cleft or lobed. Corolla tubular, urn shaped or wheel-shaped, 
^lully or unequally 4- to G-lobed. Stamens as many as the lobes of the 
corolla — sometimes one less— inserted upon its tube. Ovary 2- to 5-celled ; 
■^le filiform, somewhat capitate, sometimes absent, when the 2 to 5 stig- 
Kas are sessile. Fruit a berry, drupe, or pod, 1- to many-seeded. 

An order represented in North America by seven genera, four ol which 
Comprise naedicinal speciea 
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DIBEVHiA. —Bo SK-HONBTBCCKLK, 

Diervilla trifida Moenchausen. — Buih-Boney suckle. 

SeKripHon. — Cnlys-tube attenuated at the Bummit, its limb 5-paited. 
the lobes linear or awl-ahaped, persistent. Corolla funnel-formed, the limb 
5-oleft, repilar, or elightly 2-lipped, greenish-yellow, about three-fourtbs 
of an inuh long. Stamens 5. Ovary 2-celled ; stigma peltate-capitate. Pod. 
ovoid-oblong, pointed, 2-ceiIed, 2-valved, septicidal, many-seeded. 

An upright ahrub, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves 2 to 4 inches long, oblong- 
ovate, acuminate, serrate, on short petioles. Peduncles axillary or ter- 
minal, 1- to 3-flowered. The flowers appear from June to August. 

SabUat. — Hocky woods from Canada to the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. 

Paris Used. — The root, leaves, and twigs — not officdaL 

ConstilueiUs. — Unknown. 

Preparations. — It is commonly employed in infusion. 

Medical Propurties and Uses.- — Said to be diuretic, astringent, and altera- 
tive, and to have been used successfully in nephritic and calculous afTec- 
tions, in gonorrhoea, and iuflammation of the bladder with gravelly deposit. 
If it were not also said to be curative in syphilis, one might possibly have 
Borne faith in its medicinal virtue. As, however, the latter statement is just 
fiB authoritative as the former, the whole subject is left in doubt. 

TRIOSTBUM.— Feterwobt. 

Triosteum perfoliatum Linnfi. — Feveruxirt, Horse-Oentian, Wiid 

Ipecac. 

DeiKviplion. — Caly^-tube ovoid, its limb 5-parted, the segments linear- 
lanceolate, leaf-like, persistent Corolla tubular, somewhat gibbous at the 
base, almost equally 5-lobed, about as long as the calyx, brownish-purple. 
Stamens 5. Ovary commonly 3-celled, with a single suspended ovule in 
each cell ; style slender. Fruit a rather dry drupe, 3-angled, 3-seeded. 

An herbaceous perennial, with a thick, fleshy root. Stem 2 to 4 feet 
high, stout, simple, softly hairy. Leaves opposite, cuneate at the base, 4 
to 7 inches long, 2 to 4 inches wide, oval or ovate, acuminate, abruptly 
narrowed below, hairy above, velvety-pubescent beneath. Flowers axillary, 
BessUe or nearly so, sohtary or clustered, appearing in June. 

Habilai. — In rich woodlands from Canada to the mountains of North 
Carolina and westward. 

Part Used. — The root — not official 

ConslituentA. — Un kn o wn . 

Preparations. — Triosteum yields its virtues to water and alcohol, and 
mov be administered in infusion or tincture. 
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'icat Properlien and Uses. — The root has a disagreeable odor and ft 
bitter, nauseous taste. It is cathartic and in large doses emetic ; rarely 
used. 

BAMBUCUS. — Eldek. 

I Sambucus Canadensis Linn£. — CommQn Elder. 

\ PencriptioH. — Calyx miuutely B-toothed, the teeth at length obsolete. 

Corolla um-shftped, the lobes obtuse, widely spreading. Stamens 5. 

Stigmas 3. Fruit a juicy, berry-like drupe, containing 3 small seed-like 

nutlets. 

A shrubby plant, with numerous stems, 5 to 10 feet high, with a com- 
paratively large pith. Leaves unequally pinnate ; leaflets 7 to 11, oblong 
or oval, acuminate, serrate. Flowers numerous, white, in compound 
cymes, appearing in June. Fruit small, dark purple or black, edible, 
though having a taste which is, to most people, rather disagreeable. 

Habital. — In thickets and along neglected fences from Canada to Flor- 
ida and westward ; everywhere common. 

Part Cited. — The flowers — United Slates Pharviacopteia. The berries, 
the inner bark of the stem, and the bark of the root are also employed, but 
are not official 

CotigriliienlB. — Of the flowers : tliey have a peculiar, sweetish odor and 
a bitterish taste. Upon distillation with water they yield a peculiar vola- 
tile oil of a butyraceous consistence. Of the berries : saccharine matter 
and malic acid. Of the bark : an acid identical with valerianic acid, be- 
sides common vegetable principles. 

Pr^jart^ioiia. — None are official. An aromatic water, prepared by dis- 
tillation from the flowers of a European species, is official with the British. 
The inspissated Juice of the berries has been employed medicinally, and a 
wine made by fermenting the fresh juice is considerably used in some 
parts of the country. The bark is commonly employed in infusion. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Elder- flowers are said to be slightly sudor- 
ific ; in the form of the distilled water, their only use is as a fragrant vehi- 
cle. The berries are sometimes used in preparing cooling drinks ; they 
appear to have no special medicinal activity. Tlje bark and root are 
«tively cathartic and were formerly used as hydragogues. 
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VIBURNDM, —Arrow-wood. 

Character of Ihe Genus. — Calyx 5-toothed. Corolla rotate, deeply 5- 
lobed. Stamens 5. Ovary 1- to 3-celled ; one of the cells containiDg an 
omle, the others abortive ; stigmas 3. Fruit a 1-celled, l-eeeded drupe, 
vilh a thin pulp and a crustaceous, somewhat flattened stone. 

Shrubs or small trees, with simple, undivided, or lobed leaves. Flowers 
'hite, in flat, terminal, compound cymes ; the marginal flowers sometimes 
sterile or radiant. 
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Viburnum prunifolium Linne. — Blaci: Haw. 

Deicriptian. — Flowers all alike, fertile. Fruit oblong-oroid, compr oao sd, 
bluish-black, glaucous, sweet 

A shrub or Binall tree, 8 to 20 feet high. Le ivea roun -oval, ovate 
or obovat*. obtuse or abruptly p ited, finely anii sharply serrate, bright 
green, glabrous. Cjiuea numerous, sessile, appearing i", May. 

Hahilat.—'la dry woods and thickets from '..lOut to HUnois and 

southward. 

Viburnum Opulus Linn,'. — Cnnibrrrij T •>, Hi'jh Cranberry, Cramp- 
Bark. 

Description. — Marginal flowers of the cymea without stamens or pistils, 
but with corollas much larger than those of the fertile flowers. Fruit 
nearly spherical, half an iuch long, bright red, of a pleasant acid taste, re- 
sembling that of crau berries, for which it ia sometimes substituted. 

A shrub, 3 to 10 feet high, with spreading branches, Lenres 3-lobed, 
3-ribbed, the lobes acuminate, toothed. Cymea 3 to 4 inches in diameter. 
The flowers appear in M«y and June. A cultivated vnriety of this species, 
the common garden snow-ball bush, has all its flowers steiile. 

Habital. — In swamps and along streams from Pennsylvn' ibward; 

leaa common than the preceding. 

Pari L'Md. — The bark of V, prunifolium — United Sinter rharmacojKBia. 
The bark of Y. Opulus has also been employed, and ia said to act \ik& that 
of the official species. 

Constituents. — Analysis of V. prunifolium has shown the presence ol a 
brown resinous body of a very bitter taste, agreenish-yellowresin, or neutral 
principle, also bitter, termed viburnin, valerianic acid, tannin, and other 
unimportant vegetable cor 'uents. V. Opulus probably possesses similar 
constituents. 

Preparations. — Extractum vibumi fluidum — fluid extract of viburnum. — 
United Slates Pharmacop^Bia. There are commercial fluid extracts of V. 

Medical Properties and Unes. — Both these species of ribumum are said 
to be antispasmodic, nervine, astringent, and tonic, and to act specifically 
upon the uterua V. prunifolium is especially praised as a uteiine sedative, 
and is considered by many very eflScient in threatened abortion and in 
dysmenon'hcea. The author has esperiraented with it to a considerable 
extent, but with very unsatisfactory results. He has eHiployed it in many 
cases of threatened abortion, enjoining at the same time absolute rest in 
the recumbent position, but never with any good effect which could be 
fairly attributed to the drug. He has never been able to discover that it 
i-estraius hemorrhage or abates any of the ordinary symptoms of threat- 
ened abortion. He has observed, however, that to many patients it is in- 
tensely disagreeable, not unfrequently exciting nausea and vomiting, and 
thus directly contributing to bring about the result which it was intended 
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VIBURNUM PRUNIFOLIUM. 



Plate VL^VIburnum prunlfoilum. 

Pig. 1. — Flowering branoli. 

Fig. 2,^-Caljx and pistil. 

Fig. 8. — Corolla and Btamens— all natural alse. 
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D avert. With its use in dysmenorrhfea he has had less experience, but, 
BO far as it goes, tending only to con&rm him in the opinion th&t Tibumum, 
as a. uterine sedative, baa been much overrated. 

L RUBIACEX. 

F Character of the Orrfer.— Shrubs or herbs, with opposite leaves con- 
nected by stipules, or with leaves in whorls without apparent stipules. 
Calys adherent to the ovary. Corolla 3- to 5-lobed, inserted, together vrilh 
the same number of stnmens, upon the calys-tube. Ovary 2- to 4r-celled. 
Fruit vfuiouB. 

A large order, comprising many important plants, among them the 
cofTee and cinchona trees, but represented in North America by only u few 
comparatively unimportant genera. 

GALIUM. — Bbdbtr AW. — Cle a vekb. 

Character of the Genus. — Calji-teeth obsolete. Corolla commonly 4- 
parted, rarely 3-parted, wheel-shaped, valvate in the bnd. Stamens as many 
as the lobes of the corolla. Styles 2. Fruit globular, dry or fleshy, sepa- 
rating ftt maturity into two indehiacent, seed-lite carpels, each containing 
11 single seed. 

Slender herbs, with square stems, whorled leaves, and small axillary 
or terminal cj-mose flowers. The roots frequently contain red coloring 
matter. 

Galium Aparine Linne. — Cleavers, Goose-Orass. 

Description. — Flowers axillary, on 1- to 2-flowered peduncles, white, 
rait large, bristly with booked pricklea 
An annual herb, with a weak, reclining stem, bristly with recurved 
I>rickles. Leaves in whorls of about 8, lanceolate, tapering at the base, 
^lort-pointed, rough on the margins and mid-rib. It flowers from May or 
O'une forward. 

Habitat. — Common in shady thickets and margins of woods. The 
I^lant is indigenous to Europe, but whether introduced or indigenous here 
*-« not known. 

Galium triflorum Michaux. — Sweet-scented Bedstraw. 
Ihscriplion. — Flowers axillary, on 3-flowered peduncles, greenish, 
^^^ruit liispid with hooked bristles. 

An herbaceous perennial Stem rechning or procumbent, bristly or 
*»i8pid backward upon the angles. Leaves in whorls of 6, elliptical- 
l»nL-eotat«, bristle-pointed, 1-veined, the margins commonly roughened. 
Xt flowers in June and July. 

Habitat, — Moist and rich woodlands throughout the United States and 
^^anada. 
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Part Used. — The lierb — not oflBcifll. Tbe root* of severnl Bpeciea of 
galium were used by the aborigines as dye-stuffa 

ConstUuenls. — These and several other species of galiuiu contain either 
galilannic or ofperlannic acid, together with other organic acids, a bitter 
principle, and common vegetable principles. G. triflorum contains also cou- 
marin, to which its fragi'ant odor is due. 

Preparations. — There are commercial fluid extracts of some of the 
species, but when used at all the plants are commonly administered in 
decoction or in tlie form of the recently expressed juice. 

Medical Properlies and CVeN.— Galium Aparine is diuretic and refrig- 
erant. It has been used in many diseases of tlie urinary organs, in scaly 
affections of the skin, and in cancer, with asserted benefit G. triflorum 
acte in a similar manner, but as it contains coumarin, it might also be ex- 
pected to exert some influence upon the nervous system. 

CEPHALANTHUa — B dtton-Bcbh. 

Cephalanthus occidental is Linng. — Button-Bush. 

/)esmp(ion.^Ciil3'x-tube inversely pyramidal, the limb 4-toothed. 
Corolla tubular, slender, it^ limb 4r^eft, the lobes erect, imbricate in tbe 
bud. Stamens 4, style flliform, exserted ; stigma capitate. Fruit dry, 
inversely pyramidal, 2- to j^celled, separating from the base to the sammit 
into 2 to 4 closed, l-seeded portions. 

A shrub, 3 to 10 feet high. Leaves opposite or temate, oval or lanceo- 
late, pointed, 3 to 5 incbes long. Flowers densely aggregated in cloae gle>> 
bose heads, axillary or terminal, appearing in July and August. 

HiMUU. — Margins of swamps and ia wet places, Canada and the 
United States. 

Fart Used.— The bart— not official. 

Constitui^nts. — Cephalanthus contains tannin, an uncrystallizable bitter 
principle, a principle analogous to saponin, two resins, and common veg- 
etable principles. 

/Vgwrafions. — The virtues of the bark are yielded to water and alcohol, 
and hence it may be administered in infusion or tincture. 

Medical Properties and Usfn. — Like nearly all vegetable substancea pos* 
sessing bitterness, this 1ms been employed with asserted success in inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers. It has not, however, attained an established 
reputation, and its medicinal virtues are altogether problematical. 

MITCHELL A. — PABTRIDOK-BBRRr. 

Mitchella repens Linnc. — fhrlridge-Berrf/, Sqvaw-Bfrry. 

Description. — Flowers in pairs with ovaries united. Cahi: 4-toothed. 
Corolla funnel-formed, with a slender tube, its limb i-lobed, the lobes 
spreading, densely bearded inside with white hairs. Stamens 4, inserted 
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in the throat of the corolla. Style filiiono ; stigmna 4. Fruit baccate, 
bright red, composed of the uiiited ovaries o£ both dowers, each of whicli 
contains 4 Bmidl horny, l-eeeded nutlets. It is edible but insipid. 

A small creeping, evergreen herb. Sterna uleuder, * to 12 iucbea long, 
branching and rootlug at the joiutB aud becoming matted upon the sur- 
face of *tbe ground. Leaves one-half incli long, opposite, roundish, dork 
green and shining, generally marked with a central longitudinal line of a 
lighter color, of a coriaceous texture. Flowei-s of two kinds, one vrith 
Btamena esserted and style iueluded, the other with style esserted and 
stamens included ; these difterent kinds of flowers occur in diiferent plants. 
The flowers itre white, about oue-half inch long, and though generally with 
their parts in fours, uot unfrequently have them in fives, or even in sL\es ; 
they are produced in June. The whole plant turns black in drj-ing. 

Hiiliitat.^lu moist woods, about the roots of trees, often forming ft 
vivid green matting, variegated in autumn by the bright red berries, the 
latter often persistiiij,' till spring. Everywhere common. 
I /feri CKcrf.— The herb— uot official 
^^ Constit ttenlg. — Unknown. 
^" Preparations. — It is administered in infusion or decoction. 

Medical Propei-lies and Vans. — The medical properties of this plant are 
altogether problematical It is s-iid to be astringent, diuretic, and partu- 
rient. Squaws are said to use a decoction of it for some weeks previous 
to their parturition, in order to render their delivery safe and easy ; wliita 
iromen sometimes use slip])ery elm for the same purpose, and probably 
with about the same amount of benefit 

COMPOSIT>E. 

Character of the Order. — Flowers, relatively small, collected in a dense 
head upon a common receptacle and surrounded by an involucre of bracts, 
the whole resembling a single flower, and termed by the older botanists 
compound. The separate flowers : calyx-tube coherent with the ovai-j-, its 
limb, termed pappus, composed of bristles, plumose hairs, scales, or even 
minute leaflets, though sometimes absent entirely or reduced to a mere 
margin. Corolla usually composed of 5 united petals, either ligulate or 
tubular. Stamens 5, rarely fewer, their anthers hnear and united into a 
tube, sometimes with an appendage at the top or at the base. Ovary 1- 
celle<J, l-ovuled ; style in the fertile flowers "i-cleft, the lobes often fur- 
nidied with hairs for collecting pollen, the stigmatic surfaces in the form of 
elevated lines along the inner margins. Fruit an achenium crowned with 
the pappus. 

A very large order of herbs, rarely shrubs or trees, comprising about 
one-tenth of the flowering plants of the world. Tlie flowers occm- in many 
<^ereQt forma. ^Vhen aJl of them are perfect the head is said to be 
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homogamous ; when the margiiml orteB are pistillate or neuter and the 
others are perfect or stamiuate, tbe bead is termed kelerogamous. The 
flowers with a strap-shaped [tiyulaCe) corolla are termed mys, or ray-Jioic- 
era ; and wbeu tljese are present the head is termed radiate. A head 
tutirely of tubular flowera is termed di»:oid, and tubular 
's occupying the centre of n railiate flower make what is c^ed tbe 
dislc. In some cases the etominate and pistillate flowers are upon different 
individuals — then the plant is diaecioiui. The receptacle is paleaceous or 
chaffy when covered with membranaceous scales, and naked when deetitate 
of them. 

To indicate, even in the most general way, the medicinal character of 
such an immense order of plants is well-nigh impossible. It will suflice to 
say that very many of them possess tonic properties, few are aromatic, 
most are disagreeable, and none are poisonous. 

LIATRIS— BUTTOW Snakkroot. 

Charo'-ter of the Genus. — Heads few- or many-flowered ; flowers all 
tubular, perfect Scales of the involucre few or many, imbricate, op- 
pressed. Receptacle naked. Corolla 6-lobed, the lobes usually elongated. 
Branches of the style much exserted, roundish or somewhat flattened, ob- 
tuse. Achenia round, slender, tapering to the base, 10-ribbed, Pappus 
of 10 to 40 plumose or barbellate bristles. 

Perennial herbs, with simple stems and tuberous roots. Ijeaves alteiv 
nate, usujdly lanceolate or linear, entire, with a rigid margin, often resin- 
ous-dotted. Heads in an elongated spike or raceme, sometimes panicu- 
late, rarely cymose ; flowers showy, rose-purple, rai-ely pale oi' white. 

Liatris spicata Willdenow. — Button Snal-eruot, DeciVs BU, Colic Root 

Description. — Heads 8- to 12-flowered, one-fourth to one-half inch long, 
eessile, iu an elongated spike \ involucre cylindrical -campanulate, obtuse 
at the base, the numerous scales appressed, obtuse, punctate, and with. 
narrow, scarious, purjilisb margins, the inner ones oblong, the outer ovate 
or ova!. Pappus densely bai'bellate ; achenia haiiy. 

n erect, 3 to 5 feet high, smooth, leafy, proceeding from a roundish 
r tuber. Leaves very numei-ous, hairj' on the veins beneath, punc- 
tate, those of the stem linear, diminishing in length from below upward, 
the radical ones also linear, but very long. 

Habitat. — In moist ground from Southern New York to Wisconaiu and 
southward. 

Liatris odoratissima Willdenow. — Vanilla Plant, Deer's Tong%i&. 

Description. — Heads small, 4- to 10-flowered, in a panicle or corymb ; 
s of the involucre few, slightly imbricated, spatula te-oblong. Corolla- 
lobes short, ovate. Pappus minutely barbellate, not plumose. 

St«m simple or branchei.l above, 2 to 4 feet high, from a short rhizome, 
not tuberoua Leaves thick, somewhat glaucous, the radical ones obOTat«- 
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spatulate, tapering at the base, oft«n slightly nod obtusely toothed, the 
upper ones oblong, clasping. The flowera are bright purple and appear in 
September and October. 

ffabUal. — In pine barrens from Virginia southward. 

These two species are described, since they represent the marked char, 
acterisUcs of the genus. Several other species are or have been employed 
medicinally, but they do not differ materially in effect from L apicata. 

farts Used. — Of L. spicata, the root — not official ; of L. odorattssima, 
the leaves — not officiaL 

CoitstUiKnts. — The rhizomes contain volatile oil and resin. The leaves 
of L. odoratissima contain coumarui. 

Preparations. — Fluid estracta and tinctures of L. spicata occur as com- 
mercial articles, while L. odoratissima ia employed in substance only. 

Medical Pny/erlies and Uses. — L. apicata is one of the numerous 
" snakeroota " or remedies for snake- bitea It probably possesses no anti- 
dotal properties whatever, and the beneficial effects attributed to it are 
doubtless due to the diaphoresis induced by the administration of large 
quantities of hot decoction. Aa the drug possesses stimulating properties 
a diaphoretic effect is readily induced in this manner, but there ia every 
reason to doubt its efficacy in cases of venomous snake-bites. 

L. odoratissima deserves much more attention from the fact that it is 
largely used as an atlulteriuit of smoking tobacco, than from any demon- 
strated medicinal virtues There is abundant evidence to show that the 
leaves of this plant enter largely into the manufacture of many grades of 
snaokiog tobacco, especially those employed in our domestic cigarettes. 
And the author is convinced, from personal experience and obseiTation, 
tiiiit the deleterious effects produced by smoking tobacco thus adulterated 
are much greater than those produced by the consumption of pure tobacco 
in even great excess. The inhalation of a few whiffs of the smoke from 
a cigarette mode of this adulterated material, provided the inhalations are 
mode in quick succession, produces a train of cerebral sensations of on 
inlosicating character as much different from any effect of tobacco alone 
as could be imagineil ; and prolonged use of such cigarettes invariably 
IJToducea great derangement of the digestive organs, very little resembling 
the dyspepsia induced by excessive use of tobacco, together with cardiac 
symptoms often of a distreaaing character. And again, the habit of smok- 
ing coumarin in this form appears to become mure inveterate, more ex- 
tcting, than that of the use of tobacco alone, so that the unhappy victim — 
for such he should be called — is never comfortable except when indulging. 
Heace it happens that cigarette-smoking in this country, in its effects 
upon adolescents especially, is assuming the proportions of a great na- 
tional evil, and is producing far more deleterious effects than in other 
rountriee where it is practised to a greater extent but with different ma- 
terial 
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Character of the Genus. — Hends few- or many-flowered ; flowera all tu- 
bular, perfect. Involucre cylincTrical or campannlate, the scales imbri- 
cated in two or more series, or sometimes nearly equal in a single series. 
Eeceptacla flat or slightly convex, naked. Corolla 5-tootheJ. Anthers 
included. Branches of the style mostly esserted. Acheuia 5-angled. 
Pappus a single series of capillary bristles, scaboua or niiniitely serrulate. 

Perennial herbs, with opposite, rarely alternate or whorled leaves. 
Heads generally corymbose ; flowers purple, blue, or white. Leaves and 
flowers often resinous-dotted. 

Eupatorium perfoliatum Linne. — Thoroughicort, Bo)ieset. 

Dencription. — Heads 10- to 15-flowered, white, in a large compound 
corymb. Scales of the involucre 12 to 15, very pubescent, glandular, im- 
bricated ; the inner ones linear-lanceolate, with scarious tips. Acheaia 
glabrous or minutely glandular. 

Stem stout, 2 to 4 feet high, very pubescent or hirsute, coiymbosely 
branched above. Leaves lanceolate, opposite, united at the base about the 
stem so as to appear perfoliate, tapering to a slender point, obtusely ser- 
rate, veiny, wrinkled, the lower surface tomentose-pubescent and resinous- 
dotted. It flowers late in summer. 

Habilal. — In low grounds. United States and Canada ; everywhere 



Eupatorium purpureum Linne. — Joe-Fye Weed, Trumpet- Weed, 
Grai-el-BooL 

Description. — Heads cylindrical, 5- to 15-flowered, purple, in a dense 
compound corymb. Scales of the involucre numerous, purplish, obtuse, 
slightly striate, closely imbricated in several series, the outer short 
Acbenin glabrous and more or less glandular. 

Stem stout, 3 to 7 or more feet high, simple, pubescent or glabrooa 
Leaves 3 to 6 in a whorl, oblong-ovate or lanceolate, pointed, veiny, 
scabrous or glabrous above, somewhat pubescent beneath, serrate, resin- 
ous-dotted. It flowers from July forward. 

Habitat.— In low grounds. United States and Canada; everywhere 



These two species fairly represent the medicinal activity of the genus ; 
many other species possess suuilar properties. 

Ihrtu Used. — Of K perfoliatum, the leaves — United Stales Pharmaco- 
peeia ; of E. jjurpureimi, the root — not ofiiciaL 

Constituents. — The official species contains a large percentage of a pecu- 
liar bitter extractive, to which its therapeutic effects are attributed, but 
whose chemical charact«r is as yet undetermined. The constituents of K 
purpureum have not been ascertained. 
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Preparations. — Of E. perioliatum : Estractuni eupatorii fiiiidum — fluid 
extract of eupatorium^ Ciiiled Slates Pharmacopceia. The iufusion and 
decoution are efficient prepftratioua, and are most commonly employed. 
Of E. purjMireum there are commercial fluid extracts, but, as with the other 
specieB, it is nioist commouly administered in decoction or infusiou, 

Mtdical Properties and t'wes. — Of domestic remedies few are better 
Itnown or more largely used than boneset. It is tonic, diaphoretic, emetic, 
and cathartic, the diflerent eB'ects depending largely upon the size of the 
dose and mode of admiuietra- 
tiou. The infusion, taken cold 
m moderate doses, ia tooie, aud 
ifi employed in debility of the 
digestive organs and in conviw 
lescence. Taken warm in large 
doses, the iiifusiou or decoction 
produces copious diaphoresis, 
and is employed in the acute 
stages of catarrhal affections and 
in fevers, especially those of an 
intermittent or I'emittent type. 
In still lai^r doses the warm 
infuidou or decoction produces 
emesis or catharsis ; these effects 
are. however, seldom sought. 

E. purpureum, or gravel-root, 
ia said to be diuretic and to have 
been employed in urinary affec- 
tions, but it has not attained an 
established reputation and is 
seldom used. 

TDSSILAGO. — Colts moT. 

Tussilago Far^ra Linna 
—CoilK/ool. .-..-Bv.....-- 

Dexcriplioj). — Heails radiate, many-flowered ; ray-flowers numerous, 
llWTOwly ligulate, pistillate, tertUe, in many rows, bright yellow ; tubular 
disk-flowers few, staminate. Scales of the involucre oblong, obtuse, nearly 
in a ungle row. Keceptacle flat, naked. Style abortive in the disk-flow- 
MB, 2-cleft in the ray-flowers, the branches nearly round. Achenia of the 
ny-flowers cylindiicul-oblong, smooth ; in the disk, abortive. Pappus 
capillary, copious in the ray-fiowers, in a single aeries in the disk. 

A perennial herb, with a rather thick rhizome. Stems simple, often 
growing in tufts, erect, about 6 inches high, woolly and scaly, 1-flowered. 
Lmtbb all radical, appearing after the flowers, cordate, angular- toothed. 
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petioled, 3 to 5 inclies in diameter when fully grown, amootbisli above, 
whitish and tomentose beneath. Heads of flowers sohtary, about thre^ 
quartet's of an inch iu diameter, appearing in March and April 

IlabUaL—hi wet places and along brooks, Xew England, New York, 
and FennBylvouia. Introduced from Eui'ope. 

Dirl Ured. — The entire plant, hut chiefly the leaves — not officioL 

Constiiuente. — Bitter and mucilaginous principles. 

PreimnUiong. — It is commonly employed in decoction. 

Medical Properties a)ui Uaea, — Coltsfoot is demulcent and slightly tonio. 
It has beta employed chiefly in chronic pulmonary diseases. 



Cliarader of the Order. — Heads radiate, many-flowered, mostly hemi- 
Bpherical ; ray-flowera very numerous, usually in moi-e than one series, pis- 
tillate ; disk-flowei-s tubular, perfect, the outer ones sonietimes filiform and 
truncate, pistillate. Scales of the involucre naiTow, nearly equal, slightly 
imbricated, in a single or double series. Eecepfacle flat, naked. Achenia 
flattened, usually pubescent, and with 2 lateral nerves. Pappus a single 
series of capillaiy bristles, often with smaller ouea intermingled, or with 
an outer series of minute bristles or chaffy scales. 

Herbs, with entire, toothed or lobed leaves. Heads solitary, corymbosa 
or paniculate. Disk-dowel's yellow ; rays white, blue, or purple. 

Erigeron P|iiladelphicum Linn 6 [E. purpureum Alton). — PhUadd- 
phm Fleabane, Common Fleabane. 

JJescriptioiu — Heads rather small, corj'mbose ; rays very numerous and 
very narrow, pale reddish-purple or flesh-color, more than twice the lengtJi 
of the involucre. Achenia minut«ly hairy ; pappus simple. 

Stein hairy, slender, 1 to 3 feet hifih. Leaves numerous, thin, the 
lower spatulate, crenate-dentate, the upper oblong, clasping, and mostly 
cordate at the base, entire or slightly serrate. It blooms in summer- A 
quite variable species. 

ffabilal. — Woodlands and fields ; common everywhere. 

Erigeron annuum Permoa {K keterophi/llum Muhlenberg, K stri- 
goHum. Bigelow). — T>ai»ij Fhobane, Sweet Scabioitn. 

Description. — Heads corymbose; rays very numerous, nearly or quits 
in a single row, narrow, white or tinged with purple, not twice the length 
of the involucre. Pappus double, the outer a series of chaffy scales, the 
inner of scanty capillary bristles which are deciduous, or sometimes want- 
ing in the rays. 

An annual or biennial herb. Stem stout, 3 to 5 feet high, corymboeely 
branched above, hairy. Leaves coarsely and sharply serrate, the lower 
ovate, obtuse, tapering into a margined ]^tiole, the upper ovate-lanceolate, 
acute and entire at both enda It blooms in summer. 

HabiUtl. — Fields and waste places ; everywhere 
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Ertgeron Canadense Linnt'. — Canada Fkabane, Horse-Weed, Butter- 
Weed. 

UeacripHon.—KaadB very numerous, small, cylindrical, panicled ; raya 
numeroua, inconspicuous, ehorter than the involucre. Pappus simple. 

Stem erect, 3 to 5 feet high, panicled above, hispid or Bometimea nearly 
glabrous. LeHVes lanceolat«-linear, mostly entire, hiapidly cQiate ; radical 
leaves cut-lobed. It blooms from July till lato in the autumn. 

Hahilat. — A conamon and unsightly weed, widely diffused over the 

These three species fiurly represent the whole genus, though several 
others have been employed medicinally. 

Parts Uned. —Tho leaves and topy — not official, though they were for- 
merly. 

Cuiintiluentn. — All these species of erigeron when distilled with water 
yield volatile oil, E. Canadeuse producing a greater proportion than the 
oilers, and an article of slightly different character. Among their other 
coQstituenta are tannic and galhc acids and bitter e;(tractiye. 

Preparations, — Among the commercial preparations are solid and fluid 
extracts. The plant* are most commonly administered in decoction or in- 
Ingion. 

Medical Properties and Dtea. — There is probably little difference in the 
kind of effect produced by the different species of erigeron, but it is gen- 
erallv admitted that E. Cnnodense is most active. This is considered diu- 
retic, tonic, and astringent. It has been used beneficiid ly in disease s of the 
unaar}' organs and in dropsies. The oil is said to be useful in uterine, 
poItDonary, and other internal hemorrhages. 

SOUDAGO.— OOLOEN-BOD. 

Solidago odora Alton. — Sweet-scented Golden-Rod. 

TM^-riplion. — Heads few-flowered, radiate ; raya 3 or 4, rather lor^^ 
flbloug. obtuse, pistillate ; disk-flowers tubular, perfect. Scales of the in- 
volucre oblong, acute, destitute of (oliaceoua tips, the outer ones shorter 
Bui imbricating the others. Receptacle small, not chaffy. Achenia many- 
libbed, somewhat terete. Pappus simple, of numerous scabrous capillary 
hristlea 

Stem slender, 2 to 3 (eet high, smooth or slightly pubescent below, 
pabeaceiit above. Leaves linear-lanceolate, entire, reticulate-veiny, but 
only the mid-vein distinct, rough on the margin, otherwise smooth and 
■Mning, pellucid-dotted. Heads in racemose, one-sided panicles, appear- 
ing io September. 

Habitat. — In the margins of thickets and in old fields, in sandy soil, 
fe«n Uaine and Vermont to Kentucky and southward. 

Pitri* Caed. — The leaves and tops — not offioioL 
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('■•iiplitiifiil". — A fi-ogmnt volatile oiL 

J'ri-jiai-alioiiM.^-lnfiisiau, decoction, and volatile oil 

Medical Propniies and Vseg. — Golden-rod is gently etimulant, diapho- 
retic, aod carminative. The decoction and warm infusion are used in do- 
mestic practice to produce diaphoresis, to relieve colic, and to promote 
nienstr nation. The oil is used for similar purposes. 

Other species of solidago have been employed medicinally, but nose of 
them are as agreeable as thia 

ORINDELIA. 

Character of the Oenue. — Heads many-fiowered ; rays pistillate, in a 
single aeries ; disk-flowers tubular, perfect. Involucre hemispherical or 
Bub-globose, the numerous scales imbricated in several series. Keceptacle 
fiat, minuteiy pitted. Corolla of the ray elongated ; of the disk, tubular- 
infundibuliform, 5-toothed. Acbenia obovate or oval, somewhat angled. 
glabrous. Pappus of 2 to 6 rigid bristles or awns, which are early dfr 
ciduous. 

Perennial or biennial herbs (rarely mjffmtieose), with bmnching 'st«mfl. 
Leaves entire or serrate, somewhat pellucid- or reticulate-punctate ; the 
radical ones usually spatulate, cauline, sessile or portly clasping. Heads 
solitary at the summit of the branches ; flowers yellow. The heails, in- 
cluding the involucres, are commonly thickly coated with a glutinous or 
resinous varnisb, 

Grindelia robustaNuttall. 

Dencription. — Heads large, mnny-flowered. Involucre leafy at the base, 
the scales produced into rccurved-squarrose, subulate'liuear appendages ; 
pappus of 2 to 5 bristles. 

Stem stout, IJ foot high, branching. Leaves oblong, obtuse, coarsely 
serrate, cordate-clasping, IJ to 2 inches long. The entire plant glabrous. 
A variable species. 

fliifcita/.— Common along the Pacific coast. 

Grindelia squarrosa DumtL 

iJejjcrtp/ ion.— Heads smaller than the preceding ; the involucre about 
one-half inch in diameter. Sondes with recurve d-squarrose or mostly dr- 
cinate, subulate tijis ; pappus of 2 to -1 bristles. 

Stem rather slender, 10 to 20 inches high, corymbosely branched. 
Leaves oblong-Ian ceolat«, or spatulate, finely serrate, the upper entire^ 
somewhat clasping. 

Habitat. — Common on the dry plains west of the Rocky Mountnina 

Seveml oUier species of grindelia resemble those above described in 
general appearance and probably in constituents also. 

Parlx Used. — The leaves and flowering tops of G. robusta — official 
title, Qrindelia — United Stales Pharmaa^xeia. G. squarrosa is believed to 
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he Dearly if not quite as efficacious as the official species, and the two ara 
ofteu found mixed in coiumerce. 

C'onstititenla. — As reoiarked above, the flower-heads of plants of this 
genus are commonly coated viith a gUttinous or resinous varnish. The 
Game substance is more or leas diffused in the stems and leaves, and con- 
tains the active principles, namely, a peculiar volatile oil of a terebintlii- 
nate odor, resin, and & crystaUiue body liaving' an alkaline reaction. 

Preparations. — Extractum grindehie fluidum — fluid extract of grindelia. 
—Untied Slaif.s Phamiacujxeia. 

iledical Properlwi and Oc«. — The tberapeutic effects of grindelia ap- 
pear, in many respects, to bear a striking resemblance to those of turpen- 
tine. In moderate doses it stimulates the mucous membranes, and has 
been found very beneficial in chronic catarrhal affections, especially tlioso 
of the respiratory tract and urinary organs. Veiy large doses have occa- 
sioned renal irritation. It also acta to some extent as an antispasmodic, 
and has proved efficacious in spasmodic asthma and in whooping-cough, 
especially when complicated with bronchitis. 

Externally the fluid extract of G. squarrosa has been recommended as 
\ cure for rhus-poiaoning, but the author, from personal experiment, has 
become convinced that it acts here merely as a protective coating to the 
skin by virtue of its resiu. and that it possesses no directly curative prop- 
erty. The fluid extract of the official species is quite as efficacious, as is 
also any other resinous vnr- 
iiish which has no acrid prop- 
erties. Such applications are, 
however, unpleasant to the 
patient, sine* tliey discolor , 
the skin and limit the motion " 
'Of the parts affected. 

nJU LA. — Elecampane. 

Inula Helen! umLinn& 

—Elccainpani'. 

Description. — Heads 
large, many- flowered, radi- 
■te; rays numerous, in a sin- 
^e series, pistillate, some- 
times sterile ; disk-flowers 
tabular, perfect. Scales of 
the involucre imbricate in 
Reveral series, the outer broadly ovate, foliaceous ; the inner obovate-epBta< 
late, obtuse. Receptacle flat, or somewhat convex, naked. Achenia 4- 
mded, glabrous. Pappus simple, of capillary, slightly scabrous bristles. 
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A stout perennial, 3 to fl feet higb. Leaves large, velvetj-tomentoso 
'beneath, denticulate, the radical onea ovate, tapering to a petiole, the can- 
line ones partly clasping. Heads solitary at tbe siunmit of corymbose pe- 
duncles, yellow, appearing Iat« in summer. 

ffc^iilat. — A native of the Eastern Continent, but naturalized here, 
growing along roadaides and in waste places. 

Part Uiied. — The root— C'ni/erf Stales Pharmacopreia. 

Constituenla. — A little volatile oil, an acrid resin, a bitter principle, 
waxy matter, and inutin, the last-named being a substance somewhat re- 
sembling starch. 

PrepanUiona. — It is generally admioistered in decoction, though there 
are commercial extracts, etc. 

Medical Propertiea and Unea. — Elecampane was formerly considered 
diaphoretic, diuretic, expectorant, and emraenagogue, but at present it is 
little esteemed except among the laity. It is probably stimulant and tonic, 
and given in hot decoction capable of producing some of the effects attrib- 
uted to it. 



Character of the Genus. — Sterile and fertile flowers in different heads 
upon the same plant, tlie former in spikes or racemes and the latter in the 
axils of the leaves or at the base of the sterile I'acemes or spikes. Sterile 
heads of 5 to 20, funnel-form, staminate flowers ; involucre flattish or top- 
shaped, of 7 to 12 scales united into a cup. Fertile flowers : involucre 
globose-ovoid, oblong or turbinate, closed, pointed, usually armed with 1 
to 8 tubercles or horns in a single series, 1-flowered. Achenia ovoid ; pap- 
pus absent. 

Herbs, or rarely shrubby plants, with opposite or alternate, lobed or 
dissected leaves, and inconspicuous greenish or yellowish flowers. 

Ambrosia trifida LinnC-. — Great Bag-Weed. 

DescriplioH. — Sterile heads in single or panicled racemes or spikes, the 
involucre regular, 3-ribbed. Fniit with a conical-pointed apes, 6-ribbed, 
the ribs terminating in cristate tubercles. 

Stem stout and hairy, i to 12 feet high. Leaves rough and hairy, 
deeply 3-lobed, the lobes oval -lanceolate, serrate, acuminate. An annual, 
blooming in August or September. 

Sabilal. — In low rich grounds and along streams from Canada to Geor- 
gia and westward. 

Ambrosia artemtstsefoliaLinni?.— 7?(t/7-rn«rf, ffog-Weed. 

Description. — Sterile heads like the preceding, but with the involucra 
not ribbed. Fertile flowers solitary or clustered toward the base of the sterile 
qiikes or racemes, or in the axils of the upper leaves. Fruit globose or 
oboToid, nearly glabrous, pointed, armed with 6 short acute spines ot 
teeth. 
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An annual branching herb, 1 to 3 feet high, hairy or rougliish-pubea- 
cent. LeiiveB bipinnatitid, the uppermost simply piiinatifid, amoothiah or 
glabrous above, paler or whitish beneath. 

Uabilal. — In wast« places everj-wbere ; a moat pestiferous weed. 

Pattn Uaed. — The leaves and topa — not official. 

ConMiJuejds. — Both species have a disagreeable odor and an aromatic 
bitter tast«. The leaves oT A. trijida are readily eaten by some of the do- 
mestic animals, but the other species appears to be too disagreeable. Their 
constituentfl have not been ascertained. 

Preparalioiis. — They are commonly used in decoction. 

MfdirtU Properties otuI t7st'K. — These plants are said to bo stimulant, 
tonic, and aatringent. A decoction has been uaed, chiefly in domestic prac- 
tice, as a. topical astringent in chronic catarrhal affections. 

Of late years A. artemisuiefulia has attracted considerable attention on 
iicconnt of its reiJ or assumed ogency in the production of hay-fever. The 
plant produces pollen in great abundance, which is extremely irritating to 
the air-passages o( many people, and is capable of exciting asthmatic at- 
tacks in susceptible persons. Now as ttie weed id so veiy abundant, and 
its time of (lowering coincident with the greatest development of hay-fever, 
the relation of cause and effect Ima been asserted by many writers. That 
it may be so in a certain proportion of cases is quite probable, but that its 
iafluence in this direction has been overrated is still more probable. The 
pollen of all plants is irritating to the air-passages of sensitive people, but 
probably little more so than any other dust of an organic chai-acter ; and 
tlie proportion which rag-weed pollen in the air of any specified locality 
bears to that of all other plants combined must be very small indeed. 
Much leas still must its proportion be to other pollen and organic dust 
m the air of cities, whei-e this affection has become endemic — and fashion* 
»ble. 

HELIANTHtJS. — Scsvloweu. 

Helianthus annuus Lmne. — Common Sunjloieer. 

Dexcriplion. — Heads large, many-flowered, radiate ; the rays numerous, 
oeutral, yellow ; the diak-flowers brownish, perfect. Scales of the invo- 
lucre with foliaceous tips, imbricated in 3 or more series. Receptacle 
broad and flat, witli persistent chaff which embraces the 4-angled, flattened 
ichenia. Pappus very deciduous, of 2 chaf^ scides on the principal 
angles of the achenium, often with two or more smaller intermediate ones. 

A tail rough annual herb, Id common cultivation. Leaves alternate, 
triple-ribbed, ovate, or the lower cordate. 

Habilal. — The sunflower is a native of tropical America, but has long 
bftan cultivated here and ia sparingly naturalized in waste places. 

Itfany of the indigenous s]>ecies of hehanthus are but little less strik- 
iog than this in appearance and possess similar properties. 
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Part Used. — Tlie seed— not offi<iiaL 

ConslUuenls. — A large percentage of bland fixed oil. 

Preparations. — The oi]. 

Medical Proijerties and Uses. — Sunflower seeds are said to be diuretic 
and expectorant, but there is little reaeoa tor believing tiiem actively 
modicin^ 

HELENTTJM . — Sreeze-'Weed. 

Helenium autumnale Liunfr. — Sneeie-Weed. 

Description. — Heada many-flowered, radiate ; the rays seTeral, in a 
single series, 3- to C-cleft at the summit, fertile, yellow, rellexed soon 
after expansion. Involucre small, reflexed, the scales linear or awl-shaped, 
in 2 Beriea. Beceptacle convex, globose, or oblong, naked. AcLenia top- 
shaped, ribbed. Pappus of 5 to 8 membranous, 1-nei'ved scales. 

An erect, nearly smooth perennial herb. Stem 1 to 3 feet high, angleil, 
branching. Leaves lanceolate, toothed, decun-ent on the sterna and 
branches. Heads corymbed, showy, appearing in September. 

Habitat. — In moist places along streams ; common everywhere. 

Parts Used, — The leaves and flowers — not ofBcioL 

CoTint iluenU. — Unknown . 

Preparations. — Used in powder or decoction. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — The common name of the plant indicates 
the popular estimation of it. The powdered flowers particularly have been 
used as an errliine, and a decoction is said to be tonic and diaphoretic. 



MAEUTA .—Mat- Weed. 

Maruta Cotula De CandoUe. — May-Wee<l, XVUd Chamomile. 

Description. — Heads many-flowered, radiate ; rays neutral, white, soon 
reflexed ; disk-flowers tubular, perfect. Involucre hemispherical, the 
scales imbricated, shorter than the disk, with whitish margina Recepta- 
cle conical, chaffy throughout, or only at the summit. Achenia oboTOid, 
ribbed, glabrous. Pappus none. 

An annual, one-half to one foot or more in height. Leaves tripin- 
nately divided, the ultimate segments very narrowly linear. Heads solitary, 
terminating the branches. It flowers from midsummer till late in autumn. 

HabUat. — Common everywhere in waste places. 

Part Uted. — The herb — formerly official ; it was dropped from the 
Pharmacopceia in 1880, 

ComtUuenle, — Volatile oil, tannic, valerianic, and oxaUc acids, bitter ex- 
tractive, etc. 

Prfparalione. — Commonly employed in infusion. 

Mf.dical Properties and Uses. — May-weed has a very disagreeable odor, 
and, when fresh, a bitter, acrid taste. Therapeutically it acts like chamo- 
mile but is much less agreeable. It is seldom used except by the laity. 
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ANTHEMIS.— Chamomile. 

Anthemis nobilis Linni'. — Chamomile, 

Btiscripfion. — Hefids and llowera aa in maruta, except that the rays an 
pistillate. Achenia t«rete, striata, or emootli. Pappua none, or a minutfi 
crown. 

A perennial, aomewluit downy herb. Leaves 1- to 2-pinnately divided, 
the ultimate Bejfmenta as in maruta but fewer iiud more compact 

Habitat. — Cbamomlle, a native of Europe, has been lon-j cultivated in 
gardens here, and has become naturalized to a very limited extent in New 
Jersey and Delawai-e. 

Part Used. — The flowers — official name, Anthemis — United Stales Pltar- 
mactqxtia. 

6'on»((/uen/K.— Volatile oil, a bitter principle, and common vegetable 
constituents. 

Preparalio'is. — None are official. It is most commoidy employed in 
infusion or decoction. The volatile oil and 
sn extract are official in Britain, 

Merlical Propfrlies and Caes. — Chamomile 
is a mild stimulant and tonif, and one par- 
ticularly suited to debility of the digestive 
organs. The warm Infusion is frequently 
used OS a diaphoretic, and, in large doses, 
as an emetic. Fomentations of chamomile 
are employed as a soothing application in 

[lins, bruises, colic, abscesses, and local 
18 generally. 
Achi 
, Milf 
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Achillea Millefotium Linnt>. — Yar- 

>, MilfoU. 

Description. — Heads many-flowered, ra- 
diate ; the rays 4 or 5, fertile, white, rai-ely 
rose-colored. Involucre oblong, the scales 
imbricated. Beceptacle clmffy, flattish. 
Achenia oblong, flattened, margined. Pap- 



pus n 





A perennial herb, 1 to 3 feet high. 

ives oblong or linear in outline, bipin- * ~'"" ~ 

sly parted, the ultimate divisions 3- to 5-cleft, crowded, 
ipomtd, flat-topped corymb, appearing throughout the summer, 
BabUat. — Fields and waste places ; everywhere common. 
Part Cued. — Tbe herb — not official 
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Constiluents. — A volatile oil, a bitter principle termed achillein, and 
common vegetable conetituents. 

Preparalionx. — Infusion, expressed juice, and volatile oiL 
Medical Properties and Uses. — ^ Yarrow is said to be stimulant, tonic, anil 
aatringent, and to exert a special influence upon tbe pelvic organs. It 
has been employed in digestive disorders, in menstrual irregularitiea, in 
hemorrhages due to relaxed conditions of mucous membranes, in catarrhal 
affections, etc 

tasacbthm takbt. * 



Tanacetum vulgare Linne.^Tbney. 

Description.— Heatla manj-llowered, nearly discoid, all fertile ; the mar' 
ginal flowers in a single series, 3- to 4-toothed. Scales of the involucre 
imbricated, dry. Beoeptacle convex, naked. Achenia angled or ribbed 
with a large epigynous disk. 
Pappus minute or none. 

An herbaceous perennial, 2 
to 3 feet high. Leaves nearly 
glabrous, bipinnately parted, 
the segments cut - toothed. 
Heads yellow, in a dense cor- 
ymb, appearing in summer. 

Habitat. — Indigenous to 
Europe, but freely naturalized 
about dwellings and in waste 
places. 

Ftirta Used. — The lesTes 
and tops — Untied States Fhar- 
macopcma. 

Cormtituents. — A volatile oil, 
a bitter principle termed (an- 
acetin, and common vegetable 
constituents. 

I*reparations. — The infusion 
Fia iSfl.— TsniKetum vuigMw. and volatile oil. 

Medical Profierlii's.—lliuisy has a peculiar strong fragrant odor and a 
warm, bitter, somewhat acrid and aromatic taste. It is commonly employed 
in domestic pi-actice to atimulat« menstruation. Tlie oil appears to be 
largely used as an abortifncient. and there are upon record numerous cases 
in which it has been used for this piupose with fatal efi'ect. The bruised 
leaves are often applied locally for the relief of colic pains, bruises, sprains, 
ete. A spirituous infusion is sometimes employed in domestic practice in 
intermittent fever. 
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ABTEMISU. — WORsnrooD. 



Charader of the Genus. — Heads nmny-flowBrecl, discoid ; flowers all 
tubular, the marginal ones pistillate, tbougli sometimes all are perfect. 
Scales of the involucre imbricated, with slightly scarious margins. Re- 
ceptacle smaU, naked. Aclienia obovate, rounded or narrow at the top ; 
pappus none. 

Herbs or shrubs, with small heads in pauicled spikes or racemes ; flow- 
ers yellow or purplish. 

A genus comprising, in North America, a large number of species, few 
of which, however, have been employed medicinally. All of them possess, 
to a greater or less extent, bitter and aromatic properties. The specie* 
described below, though not indigenous, well represents the medicinal 
virtues of the genus. 

Artemisia Absinthium Linne. — Wormwood. 

Zfe.*;n;)(ioji. — Mirginal flowers pistillate; the others perfect. Heads 
numerous, densely clustered, hemispherical, nodding, yellow. Stem some- 
what shrubby, 2 to A feet high, branching', silky-hoary. Leaves 2- to 3- 
pinnately parted, the lobes Inuceolatf, obtuse. 

Habitat. — Indigenous to the Eastern Continent, but long cultivated and 
sparingly naturalized here. 

Parts Used. — The leaves and tops — United Stales Pharmacopceia. 

Con^tititenln. — Volatile oil, a bitter principle termed abmnlhin, and eora- 
mon vegetable constituents such as tannin, starch, gum, etc. 

Preparations. — Wormwood enters into the official Vinum Aromalicum, 
but there are no official preparations of the plant itself. It is generally 
employed in infusion. 

MrJical Properties and Uses. — Wormwood is stimulant and tonic It 
has been employed chiefly in debility of the digestive organs, as atonic and 
flatulent dyspepsia. The volatile oil of wormwood in large doses produces 
great cerebral disturbance with epileptiform convulsions, and may even 
cause death. It is seldom pr never employed medicinally, hut enters into 
Oie composition of a French hqueur called absinthe. 

Externally fomentations of wormwood are often used in bruises, 
sprains, etc. 

GNAPHALIUM.— Cod-Wbeb. 

Gnaphalium poiycephalum Michaus, — Comjjion Everlasting. 

Description. — Heads m any-flowered, nil tubular; the outer pistillate, 
very slender, genei-nlly in several series ; the central perfect Scales of the 
iUTOlucj-e ovate and oblong, rather obtuse, whitish. Receptacle flat, naked. 
Achenia terete. Pappus a single series of rough, capillar)- bristles. 

An erect, woolly herb, I to S feet high. Leaves lanceolate, tapering at 
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the base, witli imclulate margins, neaily glabrous above, woolly tomentoee 
beneath. Heads clustered at the summit of the paniculate -corymbose 
branches, ovate-conicul before expansion, then obovate ; corolla whitish or 
yellowish. It flowers in August ouil September, the mature heads remain- 
ing a long time on the stem. The whole plant ia fragrant 

Habitat. — In woods and old fields ; evei'ywhere common. I 

Paris Used. — Tlie flowers and tops — not ofEeiaL \ 

ConslUuents. — A bitter principle and a little volatile oiL 
Preparations. — Used in infusion. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Said to be tonic. Used in catarrhal af- 
fections. 

Several other indigenous and exotic species possess similar properties. 

ERECHTHITES. —Fire- Weed, 

Erechthites hieracifolia Rafinesque. — Fint-M'eed. 

DescriptiaiL^-Heniiii inanj-flowered ; flowers all tubular and fertile, the 
outer pistillate, slender, the inner perfect. Scales of the cyUndrical invo- 
lucre in a single series, linear, acute, with a few brocteoles at the base. 
Iteceptacle naked. Acheuia oblong, striate, tapering to the apex. Pappus 
copious, of fine capillary bristles. 

An erect, coarse, and often hairy annual, 1 to 5 feet high. Leaves alter- 
nate, lanceolate-oblong, acute, unequally and sharply cut-toothed, sessile ; 
the upper often auricled at the base. Heads corymbose ; flowers whitish, 
appearing from July to September. 

Habitat. — Common in recent clearings, often covering ground which 
has been burned over almost to the exclusion of other plants. 

Part feed. — The flowering tops — not official. 

Constituents. — Fire-weed has a peculiar aromatic and somewhat dis- 
agreeable odor, and a pungent, bitterish taste. It yields a volatile oil of 
similar odor and taste, upon which its medicinal virtues are believed to 
depend. 

Preparations. — Volatile oil and infusion. 

Medical Propertief and Cses. — Fire-weed ia said to be tonic, astringent, 
and alterative, and to exert a special infiuence upon the mucous surfacea 
It has been highly praised as a remedy for dysentery. 



SENEOIO. — GRonKDSKL 

Senecio aureus Linn^. — Oolden Ragwort, Squaiu-Weed. 

Description. — Heads many-flowered, radiate ; rays 8 to 12, pistillate, 
golden yellow ; disk-flowers perfect. Scales of the involucre in a single 
series, with a few bracteoles nt the base. Receptacle flat, naked. Achenia 
glabrous. Pappus of numerous soft and slender capillary brisUe^ 
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A perenuinl herb, 1 to 2 J feet liigh. Radical leaves orbicular or round- 
irfi-ovate, mostly cordate, crenate- serrate, petiolate ; the lower caulins 
IjTBte, the upper lanceolate, cut-pinnatifid, sessile -or partly clasping. 
Heads in an tuabel-like corymb, appearing in Hay and June. A very va- 
riable species. 

Habital. — In swamps, marshes, and wet places ; common everywhere. 
Pari Used. — The entire plant — not official. 
ConstUuenla. — Unknown. 

Pmparatiiinn. — Commonly employed in decoction. There are commer- 
j cial fluid extracts and a so-called sfinccin. 

I Mttiical Properties and Vsiis. — Said to be diaphoretic, diuretic, Ionic, and 

I emmeoagogue. Considerably used and praised — by eclectics. 
L Several other species of senecio are said to poBseas BJmilar propertiea 

^h LAPPA.— BuBDOCK. 

^V Lappa officinalis Allioni. — Burdock. 

^^ Dfjn.-ripHim. — Heads many-flowered; the flowers all tubular, perfect^ 
the corolla regulai-ly 5-cleft, 10- 
nerved. Involucre globular, the 
imbricated scales coriaceous and 
appressed at the base, subulate 
and spreading above, tipped 
with a hooked appendage. R^ 
ceptaole flat, fleshy, and soma- 
what bristly. Aehenia oblong, 
compressed, glabrous, wrinkled 
transversely. Pappus of numer- 
ous short rough bristles, not 
united at the base, deciduous. 

A coarse, iU-scented, bien- 
nial herb, 1 to 4 feet high. 
Lower leaves very large, cor- 
date, slightly undulate on the 
mai^ns, more or less tomen- 
toae beneath, smoother above ; 
the upper ovate. Heads rela- 
tively small, solitary or som»- , 
what corymbose ; flowers pur- 
ple, varjring to white, appear- 
ing from July to autumn. ^"•- 'aj— i*pr* omniMdi^ 

Habitat. — Introduced from Europe; common in waste places eveir- 
where, 

Parlx Used.—The root — United Stales Pharmacopceia. The seeds are 
«1bd employed, but are not official 
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Constiluenls. — Inulin, a bitter principle, and common vegetable con- 
stituents. 

Pi-eparatvms. — Commonly employed in decoction. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Burdock, though chiefly used by the 
laity, is highly esteemed by some of the profession as a diuretic and altera- 
tive. It is, perhaps, more frequently used in rheumatism than in any 
other disease, but is also recommended in chrome cutaneous diseases, ca- 
tarrhal aSecUoBB, syphilis, and scrofula. In the form of &n ointment or 
liuiment it is used as an application to bums, ulcere, eta. 



CICH0EJT7M. — CaiCOKT. 

Cichorium Intybus Linn^. — Chicory, Succory. 

Descriplion. — Heads several-flowered ; the flowers all ligulate, perfect 
Involucre double, the inner of 8 to 10 scales, the outer of 5, half as long, 
spreading. Achenia oblong, smooth 
or slightly ribbed. Fappus of numer' 
0U8 short chaffy scales forming a 
crown. 

A branching perennial herb. 2 
to 3 feet high, with a large deep root. 
Leaves alternate, oblong or lanceolate, 
partly clasping, the lower lyrat«ly run- 
ciuate ; those of the 'rigid flowering 
branches minute. Heads sessde, '2 
or 3 together, asollary and tenninal. 
Flowers bright blue or purple, appear- 
ing from July to October. 

Habilal. — Indigenous to the East- 
em Continent, but naturalized here, 
growing along roadsides and in waste 
places. 

Part Used. — The root— not official 
Constituenia. — Inulin, a bitter prin- 
ciple, and ordinary vegetable constit- 
uents. 

J'reparatwiis. — Commonly used in 
infusion. 
Medical Properiiet: and Tsef. — Chicory is said to increase the appetite 
and aid digestion. Though formerly used medicinally, it is of importance 
now merely as an adulterant of coffee. For this pui-pose the root is roasted 
and ground in the same manner as coffee, with which it is afterward mixed 
in large proportion. When thus treated chicory in infusion has a bitter- 
ness, possibly somewhat resembling that of coffee, but it is wholly desli- 




JTABALUS — HATTLESNAKE-ROOT. 

tute of the aromatic flavor of the latter ; and, nioi-eover, infusion of chicory 
does not produce Uie agreeable stimulatiou of coffee, and altogether Bervea 
as a very poor substitute for it. 

»HIER ACIUM. —Hawk -Wee D. 
Hieracium venosum Linn4 — RalUnsitake-Weed. 
Description. — Heads small, about 20-flowered ; the flowers all ligulate, 
perfect. Involucre cylindrical, the inner scales in a single series, the outer 
few and short, Ax^henia linear. Pappus a single series of tawny, fragile, 
and rough capillary bristles. 

A perennial herb. Stem or acape 1 to 2 feet high, naked or with a 
single leaf, smooth aod slender, forking above into a diffuse corymb. 
Bodical leaves obovate or spntulate-oblong, entire or obscurely denticu- 
late, slightly petioled, smooth and pale, often purphah and glaucous be- 
neath, with purphsh veins, the margins and often the under side of the 
mid-vein haii-y. Mowers yellow, appearing from May to July. 

Habitat. — In dry soil, especially in pine regions ; common. 

Part Used. — The entire plant — not officiaL 

Constituents. — Unknown. 

Preparaliom. — Infusion and expressed juice. 

Medical Properties and [ses.^Said to be tonic, OBtringent, and ex- 
pectorant, and to be an antidote to the bites of poisonous serpents. Little 
ra positive character is known of it. 
NAB ALUS. — Kattles sake-Root. 
Nabalus albtiS Hooker. — iVhile LeCtiice, Halllesnake-Root, 

Description. — Heads G- to 12-flowered ; the flowers all ligulate and 
perfect Involucre of about 8 scales, purplish. Aohenia short, linear- 
oblong, striate. Pappus copious, of cinnamon-colored, rough capillary 
bristles. 

A perennial herb. Stem smooth and glaucous, 2to i feet high, corym- 
bose-paniuled at the summit. Leaves angulate or triangular-holberd-form, 
ainuate-toothed, or 3- to 5-cleft ; the uppermost oblong and undivided. 
Flowers pendulous, greenish-white or pur^ilish, appearing in autumn. The 
whole plant abounds in a milky juice. 

Habitat. — Open grounds and borders of noods ; common in the North- 
em States and Canada. 

Part Used. — The entire plant — not o£Bcial. 

► Con^U uents. — Unknown. 
PreparaHonR. — Infusion and expressed juice. 
Jfsdica/ Properties and L'sev. — The entire plant has a bitter taste, which 
Ih most intense in the root On this account it lias been employed as a 
tonic in domestic practice. The fresh juice is considered vulnerary and has 
been applied to wounds, especially to snake-bitea. 



LOHBUAOEA. 



TARAXACUM. — Dasdeliok. 

Taraxacum Dens-leonis Desfontomea. — Dandelion. 
iJesctiplwii.^Heads many-flowered ; flowers all ligul&tc^ perfect. In- 
volucre double ; the outer of small short scales, leflexed ; the iuuer of 
longer erect scales. Receptacle naked. Acheuia teret«, oblong, ribbed, 
the apex prolonged into a slen- 
der beak. Pappus copious, of 
long, wMt«, capillnnr bristles. 
A bieunial or perenmiJ 
herb, with a long, deep root 
Leaves all radictil, oblong or 
lanceolate, nearly entire, or 
sinuate-toothed or runcinate. 
Scapes slender, hollow, bearing 
a single Lead of yellow flow- 
ers. It blooms throughout Ite 
spring and summer. 

HabUat. — Common every- 
where. 

i^jrt teed. — The root — 
United States I'hamiacopceia. 

Constiluevis. — A bitter prin- 
ciple termed (araxoc-i;i, inulin, 
resin, saccharine matter, and 
, common vegetable constitu- 
I ents. 

PrejjaraliojiM. — Estractum 
tarasaci — extract of taraxa- 
cum ; extractum toraxaci flu- 
idum — fluid eitroct of taraxacum. — T'mtrd States Pharmacopceia. The ex- 
pressed juice and decoction are also employed. 

3fedical I'ropertieis and f "ses.^Tamxacum is slightly tonic, diuretic, and 
aperient. It is supposed to act especially upon the liver, and is used cbieflj 
in dyspepsia associated with torpor of this organ. 



LOBELIACEX. | 

Character of the Order. — Herbs, with milky juice, and nltemat«, exstip* 
ulate leaves. Calyx adherent to the ovary, commonly 5 lobed. Corolla 
irregularly 5-lobed, often deeply cleft. Stamens 5, free from the corolla, 
and united into a tube, commonly by their filaments, but always by their 
antliers. Style 1 ; stigma often fringed. Fruit capsular, 1- or moie-«elled, 
opening at the top -, seeds numerous. 
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An order comprisiiig many plants poBsessed of acrid and narcotic prop- 
ertiea. Eepresented iu North America by the genus 



Chareuler of the Genia. — Calyx 5-cleft, with a ehoii, variously shnped 
tube. Corollo-tube slit along the upper aide ; the limb divided into 2 
lips, the upper with 2 erect lobes, the lower spreading, 3-eleft. Two of 
the authers bearded at the top. Pod 2-ceUed, many-seeded. Annual or 
perennial herbs. Flowers axillary or in bracted racemes. 

Lobelia inflata LinnS,— /nrfian TcAacca. 

Descriplioti. — Calyx without auricles at the sinusea Corolla small, pale 
blue. Pod inflated. 

An annual or biennial herb. Stem angled or striate, paiiiculately 
branched, 9 to 18 inches high, pubes- 
cent, Leaves ovate or oblong, the 
upper ones diminishing into leaf-like 
bnicts. Flowers small, in racemose 
spikes, appearing from midsummer 
to autumn. 

Haliilat. — Common along road- 
sides and in old fields, generally in 
dry soil. 

Lobelia syphilitica LinuS. — 
Oreat Lobelia. 

Deicriplion. — Colji hairy, half 
the length of the corolla, the sinuses 
auriculate, its tube hemisphericaL ' 
Corolla much larger than in the pre- 
ceding species, blue, varj-ing to white, 

A perennial herb. Stem simple, 
1 to 3 feet high, somewhat hairy, 
leafy to the top. Leaves thin, acute 
at both ends, irregularly serrate. 
Flowers crowded in a dense spike or 
raceme, appearing late in summer. 

Sdhital.—la moist places ; common. 

Lobelia cardinalis Linne. — Cardinal Flower. 

Description, — Flowers similar in form to the preceding but of an in- 
tense scarlet color. 

A perennial herb. Stem smooth or slightly pubescent, simple, 2 to 
i feet high. Leaves lonceolate, denticulate. Flowers showy, in an elon- 
gated, somewhat one-sided raceme, appearing late in summer. 

HabUai. — In swampy places ; common. 
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Of the three apeciea described above, the first-named is the only one 
which is mediemaliy important The others, though strikingly beautiful, 
L. cardinolis especially so, are of little interest 

Paris Used. — The leaves and tops of L. iiiflata — Cniled Stales Pharma- 
copteia. 

Constituents. — Lobelia has an acrid and irritating taste, somewhat re- 
sembling that of tobacco, and a slightly irritating odor when bruised or 
powdered. It contains an odorous volatile principle, a peculiar alkaloid, 
termed lobelitie, lobdic acid, and common vegetable principles. 

Preparations. — Acetum lobeliEe — vinegar of lobelia; estractum lobeliffi 
fluidum— fluid extract of lobelia ; tinetura lobeliie— tincture of lobelia. 
— United Stales Fharmacopceia, 

Medical Properties and Cses,— In full doses lobeha produces severe nau- 
sea, obstinate vomiting, and great prostration. In overdoses the pros- 
tration becomes extreme, there is failure of voluntary motion, followed by 
stupor, coma, and not uufrequently convulsions and death. Though for- 
merly much used tor emetic effect by empirics, dangerous effects were so 
often produced that it is now seldom employed in this manner. It is 
chiefly employed in spasmodic affections of the air-passages, as spasmodic 
laryngitis and spasmodic asthma. In the latter disease it often produces 
the happiest effects. 

ERICACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Shrubs, rarely herbs, with opposite, alternate 
or whorled, commonly evergreen leaves. Flowers regular or nearly so ; 
calyx 4r- to 5-lobed, free or adherent to the ovary ; corolla i- to 5-lobed, 
i-arely with distinct petals ; stamens as many or twice as many as the lobes 
of the corolla, free from but inserted wth it ; anthers 2-celled, commonly 
appendaged or opening by terminal chinks or pores ; style 1 ; ovary 3- to 
10-celled. Fruit various. 

A large order, comprising many plants of medicinal and economic im- 
- portance. Of the mediciuid species, some jMssess valuable diuretic prop- 
erties, others are more or less poisonous, and their therapeutic applications 
are not yet definitely known, so that, in the present stat« of science, it is 
not possible to formulate, in general terms, the medicinal properties of the 
order as a whole. 

As represented in North America, the order comprises four well-marked 
Bub-ordera, namely : 

ViccisiH.i! — EmcnrEM — Pitrolk.e— Monoti(opk.«, 
the second and third alone comprising medicinal species. 



AECTOSTAPHYLOS — BEARBEllRT. 



Character of the Sub-Order. — Calyx free from the ovary. Corolla mono- 
petalous or sometimes polypetaloue, hjpogynouB. Shrubs or smEtU trees. 

I AECTOSTAPEYLOS.— Bkarberh?, 

IArctOStaphylos Uva-ursi Sprengel. — t'lM-iim, Bearberry. 
Description.— Calyx 6-pftrted, peraistent, the lobes roundish. Corolla 
orate, urn-shaped, roso-color, pellucid at the base, hairy inside, \rith 5 
diort, EKute, 
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fitameos 10, iududed ; anthers 
ihrge, with 2 pores nt the sum- 
mit, laterally 2-awued, the 
awDB reflesed. Ovarj' sur- 
rounded with 3 fleshy scales, 
SVuit drupaceous, depressed- 

ibose, the size of a large pea, 
with a mealy insipid pulp, 
«nd containing 6 seed-li^e 
nuts. 

A small trailing' shrub. 
Boot thick, woody, creeping. 
Stems numerous, trailiug and 
spreading, the sterile branches 
fkft«n 3 to 3 feet long. I^eaves 

irgreen, scattei-ed, cuueate- 

ivate, three-foui-ths of an 
ioch long, variable in bi'eadth, 
entire, coriaceous, shining. 
Flowers drooping in small 
termiual racemes, appearing 
in April and May, 

Habitat. — Dry sandy soils, rocks and bare hills, from New Jersey to 
"Wisconain and northward. Found also in Northern Europe and Asia, 

PartH Used. — The leaves— official name, Uva-ursi— Oiiferf States Phar- 

Constituenlg. — Three erysfalHne principles, namely, arbutin, ericolin, and 
ursone, have been found in uva-ursi and in other erieaceous plants. In 
addition to these principles there occur gallic and tAnnic acids and other 
common vegetable constituents. 

Preparations. — Extraetum uvre-urai fluidum — fluid extract of uva-ursL 
— I'mled Stales Fharmacopma. In many cases the drug is beat adminis- 
tered in infusion. 
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iledicol Fropertiea and Vscs. — Uva-nrsi ia astringeDt and tonic, and is 
generallj credited with a specific action npou the urinary tract. In a con- 
dition of liealtb it produces no diuretic effect, though it is said to do so in 
certain cases of disease^ During its administration the urine acquires a 
dark color and a jteculiar odor. It is chiefly used in clironie urinary dis- 
eases, as pyelitis and cystitis, calculous affections, gleet, and incontinence 
of urine. It has also beeu used advantj^eously in leucorrhcBO, diarrhoea, 
chronic bronchitis, and in passire hemorrhages. 



BPIGaiA.— Tbahjso Abbctub. 

Epigaea repens Linnfi.— TroiHnj Arbutus, Ground Laurel, May- 
Flower. 

Degcripliort. — Calys deeply 5-parted, colored, with three bracta at the 
base ; tbe lobea ovate, acute, smooth. Corolla tubular, salver-form, rose- 
color or nearly wliile, the limb 5-parted, somewhat spreading; the lol>es 
ovate, obtuse, very hairj' inside toward the tjase. Stamens 10. shorter 
than tbe corolla ; filaments hairy at the base ; anthers linear, opening longi- 
tudinally. Style straight ; stigma obtusely 5-lobed. Capsule depressed- 
globular, obtusely 5-angled, 5-celled, many-seeded, covered with tbe per- 
Bistent calyx. 

A prostrate or trailing Bbrubby perennial. Stem woody, spreading on 
the ground, and often rooting at the joints, clothed, as are the petioles also, 
with stiff brownish hairs. Leaves evergreen, coriaceous, 1 to 2 inches long, 
cordate-ovate, entire, obtuse or with a short mucronate point, sprinkled or 
fringed with hairs. Flowers in short dense axillary and tenninal fascicu- 
late racemes, conspicuously bracteate, veiy fragrant and ornamental, ap- 
pearing in April and May. 

Halnlai. — In dry sandy woods, and on hill-sides, especially in pine re- 
gions. 

Part Veed. — The leaves — not official. 

ConiitUuenU. — Similar to, if not identical tt-ith those of uva-ursi, wliich 



Preparations. — Decoction and infusion. 

Medical Properties and Uxee. — This plant has been used as a subai|j 
r uva<ursi, and, it is claimed, with satisfactory results. 
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-Wintergrem, Partridge-Berry, Tea- 



Gaultheria procumbens Linnc. 

Pern/. Check-erbemj. 

Description. — Calyx 5-lobed, becoming fleshy and baccate, and then cov- 
ering the capsule. CorolLi cylindrical-ovoid, white, 5-toothed. Stamena 
10, shorter than the corolla ; anthers 2-lobed, opening longitudinally, !t- 
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awned at the Bummit. Style filiform ; stigma uudiviiled, obtuse. Cap- 
€ale depressed-globular, 5-ceUed, many-seeded, completely enclosed in a 
large red, beiry-like calyx. 

A small, creeping, shrubby, or almost herbaceous perennial. Stem 
creeping extensively juat beneath the surface of the ground, and sending 
Up erect branches 3 to 5 inches high. Leayes alternate, evergreen, 
coriaceous, 1 inch long, obovate, ouneate at the base, remotely and seta- 
oeously denticulate, 3 to 6 placed near the summit of each branch. Howera 
axillary, on peilicels nearly half an inch long, with 2 bracteoles near the 
flower, mostly sohtary, noddiog, appearing in summer. Fruit edible, but 
rather dry, 

EabUtti. — "bi vroods, and rather dry sandy swamps ; common. 

Art fWrf.— The leaves— fiiiifti St<Ues Pharmacopwia. 

CongtUuenlH. — Their most important constituent is a highly aromatic 
volatile oil ; they also contain tannin, and the crystalline principle found 
is uvA-ursi, which see. 

Preparalions. — Oleum gaultberise — oil of gaultheria {oil of winiergrecn), 
JSpiritua gaultherifc — spirit of gaultheria (ssKente n/ tmntergreen). — United 
States rharmampceia. 

Medicai Properties ami Uses. — Until recently, wintergreen was used 
ly as an aromatic stimulant, or as a flavoring agent Since the introduc- 
''tion of salicyhc acid as a remedy for rheumatism, however, the oil of win- 
tergreen, which contains a large percentage of this acid, has been used 
medicinally in the same disease. lu some cases the results have been grat- 
ifying, but, in general, the acid itself, or some of its salts, are much more 
efficient. From a somewhat limited experience, the author finds that fre- 
4jaent doses of the oil often become insupportable, owing to its high flavor, 
and hence he has found it difficult to persist in the use of the remedy long 
•enough to secure permanent curative effects. 

AKDROMEDA. 

Andromeda Mariana Linn^. — Stagger-Bush. 

Description.— Cf\\yy. deeply 5-parted, the segments acute. Corolla 
■OToid-cyUndrical, about one-half inch long, white, or pale-rose color, 5- 
deft. Stamens 10 ; filaments linear, lanceolate, doubly recun'ed, hairy ; 
anthers oblong, awnlese, the cells opening by a large oblique terminal ori- 
fice. Style shorter than the corolla, tapering ; sligma obscurely lobed. 
Capsule conical, somewhat contracted at the base, .'5-celled, 5-anglecl, 
many-seeded ; the sutures very prominent, at length separating from the 
valves. 

A shrub 2 to .^ feet high, with a few erect branches ; bark gray, sprin- 
kled with black dots. Leaves 2 to 3 inches long, oval or oblong, often 
obtuse at the apex, acute at the base, entire, coriaceous, sprinkled with 
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"black Jots undemeatb, deciduous. Flowers large and showy, nodding. 
from a:<iIlaFjr sciUy buds, often forming elongated racemes ; the fascicles 
4- to 10-flowered ; they appear in June and July. 

Habitat. — In low aandy soil, from Rhode Island southward, along th& 
coast. 

This, and some other indigenous species of andromeda. are said to be 
poisonous to lambs and c^ves, producing symptoms termed istaggerx. The 
plants are interesting from this fact, and from their being apparently anal- 
ogous to Kalmia, which see. 

OXYDENDRON.— Sorrel Tree. 

Oxydendron arboreum De Candolle (Andromeda arborea Linne).— 
Sorrel Tree., Sour Wood. 

Dttscriplion. — Calji without bractlets, very deeply 5-cleft, the segments 
valvate in the biid. Corolla ovate, 6-toothed puberulent. Stamens 10 ; an- 
thers linear, awnless ; the cells tapering upward, and opening by a long 
chink. Capsule oblong-pyramidal, 5-celled, 5-valved, mitny-seeded. 

A tree 15 to 50 feet high. Leaves alternate, oblong-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, serrulate, at first downy, then smooth, on slender petioles, deciduous. 
Flowers in long one-sided racemes, clustered in an open panicle, terminate 
ing the branches of the season ; they appear in June and July. 

Babilal. — In rich woods from I'ennsylvania to Georgia and westwawL 
Though commonly a small ti'ee, MichauK states that in the fertile valleys at 
the foot of the lofty mountains of North Carolina he measured specimens 
which were 50 feet high and 12 or 15 inches in diameter. 

Pari Used. — The leaves — not official I 

ConntU uenlg. — Unkno wn . 

Pivparations. — Infusion and decoction. 

Mniiicai Properties and f'nex. — The leaves of this tree have a pleasant 
acidulous taste, and are said to be tonic, refrigerant, and diuretic. They 
are used in domestic practice, in the form of infusion or decoction, us a 
refrigerant drink in fevers. 

KALMIA. — Americas Laurel. 

Kalmia latifolia Linm''. — Caliroliuah, Mountain Laurel, Spoon-Wood. 

Descriplion. — Calyx small, 5-parted, persistent, with oval, acute seg- 
ments. Corolla-tube short, cylindrical, the limb spreading, and terminating 
in an erect, 5-parted margin. Stamens 10 ; anthers lodged in depressions 
in the corolla in such a manner that as the flower expands the filaments 
are bent strongly outward ; when the flower is fuUy e:cpauded the anthers- 
are released, and the filaments recoil elastically, throwing the anthers 

a the stigma. Pod globose, 5-valved, 5-celled, many-seeded. 
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An evergreen shrub. 4 to 20 feet liigli. Ijenves mostly alternate, cori- 
aceous, bright green botli sides, ovste-lfuiceolate or elliptical, tapeiiug to 
each end, petioled. FlowerB very ahowy, in terminal, many-flowered, um- 
bel-like corymbs, varying from deep rose-color to nearly white ; they ap- 
pear in May and June. 

Haliilat.— Canada to Florida and westward ; in the Northern States a 
low shrub, farther south it is larger, and often forms very dense thickets. 

Part Used. — The leaves— not official. 

Connliluents. — Analysis, aa yet, has thrown little light upon the sup- 
posed properties of thia plant. Besides the ordinary principle of plants, 
there have been found in it an acrid principle, and arbulin, the latter one 
of the constituents of uva-ursi, and other ericaceous plants. 

PreparutionR. — Ealmia imparts its rirtuea to boiling water and alcohol; 
it may be administered in decoction or tincture. 

Medical Properlien and C'ses. — The leaves of the plant as also those 
,Af Kalmia anguatifolia (Sheej}-Laurel, Lamb-hili) are said to be poisonous 
'te sheep and calves ; and cases are reported of men being poisoned by 
:tatiEg the flesh of partridgea which hod fed upon the buds and berries. 
On the other band, Wilson, the ornithologist, ate freely of the fleah of such 
birds without any ill eSect whatever ; and deer feed upon the leaves in 
winter, not only without ill etFect upon themselves, but also without ren- 
dering their flesh unwholesome to man. And yet the common opinion is 
tiiat the leaves are very poisonous. The writer himself was cautioned by 
in old Masaachusetta farmer against meddhng with A', ani/uati/olia because 
of ita poisonous nature ; tlisregarding the adrice, he ate aeveral leaves in 
the presence of the fanner, without, however, convincing the latter, not- 
withstanding no ill eflfecta were experienced. That persons hare been poi- 
eoned seriously by eating the flesh of partridges in winter cannot be de- 
nied ; that these birds may have fed upon kalmia buds and berries is also 
probable, but that their flesh is thus rendered poisonous does nut seem as 
jet fully established. Some experimenters have reported effects produced 
in their own persons by strong decoctions of the leaves, similar to those of 
partridge poisoning ; othera quite aa worthy of credence have failed to 
observe any aenaible effect from them. Taking these contradictory state- 
ments in connection with the negative results of the chemical analyses thus 
(iir made, one may reasonably conclude either that the poisonous character 
of these plants has been greatly exaggerated, or that the energy of the 
poison, whatever it may be, is gn'eatly influenced by the personal idiosyn- 
crasy of the individual experimented with. 

Regarding the therapeutic appHcation of kalmia, there exists the same 

I confusion. It is said to be " antisyphilitic, sedative to the heart, and some- 
•rhat astringent." How truly antisypliilitio it is may be conjectured from 
the following case reported by King : " Some titue since I treated a case 
Bf syphilis of fire weeks' standing, which had not received any Mnd of 
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treatraent Juring that period. The patient, at the time I first saw him. 
Lad several chancres, the surface of the body and head was covered with 
small red pimples, elevated above a jaundiced skin, and be was in a very 
debilitated conditioa. I administered a saturated tincttire of the leaves of 
Jtalmia, and touched the chancres with a tincture of muriate of iron, and 
effected a cure in four weeks, removing' the jaundice at the same time." 

The bruised leaves, and a decoction have been used topicaJlj in some 
skin diseases with asserted benefit. 

It would seem from the foregoing that there is much uncertainty in what 
has been written of kabnia, from the time of Ealm to the present day, and 
that the plant requires further investigation, 

LEDUM.— Lahrador Tea. 

Ledum latifolium Alton. — Labrador Tea. 

Description. — Colj-x S-toothed, very small. Corolla : petals 5, obovate, 
spreading, distinct Stamens 5, occasionally 6 or 7 ; anthers opening by 
terminal pores. Pod oblong, 6-celled, many-seeded, splitting from below 
upward. 

A shrub 2 to 5 feet high. Leaves alternate, elliptical or oblong, entire, 
the margins revolute, rusty-woolly beneath, coriaceous, persistent. Flowers 
white, small, in terminal umbel like clusters, from large scaly buds, ap- 
pearing in June. 

Habitat. — In cold boga and mountain woods from Pennsylvania to Wis- 
consin and northward. 

Ledum palustre Linn6. — Ifarsh Tea. 

Description. — Like the preceding, but with uniformly 10 stamens, oval 
pods, and hnear leaves. 

Habitat. — In swamps and wet places in British North America, and also 
in northern Europe and Asia. 

Parts Used. — The leaves of both species — not official. 

Consiiluenls. — The leaves of marsh tea have a balsamic odor, and an 
arom:itic, oamphoraceous, bitter taste ; they contain a peculiar tannin, 
termed leditannic aci/1, and a pungent aromatic volatile oil, besides com- 
mon constituents of plants. The constituents of Labrador tea are sup- 
posed to be similar. 

Preparations. — Commonly used in decoction. 

Medical Properlien and £.'s«s.— Marsh tea is said to be acTo-narcotic, 
producing, in large doses, headache, restlessness, dilatation of the pupil, 
and a sort of intoxication, accompanied with increased secretion of urine, 
sabva, and perspiration. Its sphere of therapeutic application la not 
definitely settled, though it has been used in spasmodic croup, whooping- 
cough, gout, rheumatism, and various skin diseasea A strong decocbon 
is used externally to destroy cutaneous parasites in domestic animals, and 
the fresh leaves are pkced in woollen cloths to protect them agauist moths. 
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Labrador tea appears to be less active than the other species, but 
otherwiae not different from it It ia said to have been used during the 
Revolution as a subatitute for t«a. 

CHIMAPHILA. — Ptpsisse w A. 

Chimaphila umbellata Nuttall. — Prince's Fine, Pipsiasewa. 

Descripdon. — Calyx Sported, free from the ovary, persistent Corolla : 
petals 5, concave, orbiculoi-, widely-spreading, distinct Stamens 10 ; fil- 
aments enlarged and bairy in the middle ; anthers more or less 2-bon)ed 
at the base, which, by inversion, becomes the apparent apex. Styles very 
short, inversely conical, nearly immersed in the depressed summit of the 
globular ovary ; stigma diak-ahaped, the border 5-crenat& Pod depreesod- 
globiilar, 5-celled, 5-valved, splitting from the apes downward. 

A low, nearly herbaceous, evergreen plant, with long running under- 
ground stems, and short, ascending, leafy branches, 4 to 10 inches high. 
Leaves evergreen, thick and shining, cuneate-lanceolata, acute at the base, 
sharply serrate, whorled or scattered. Flowers white or piirpUsh, fra- 
grant, corymbed or umbelled on a terminal peduncle, appearing in June, 

Babital. — In dry woods ; common. 

Chimaphila maculata Pursh. — Spotted Winterffreeti. 

Description. — Readily distinguished from the preceding by its leaves 
alone, which are ovate-lanceolate, obtuse at the base, remotely toothed, and 
have the upper surface variegated with wbit«. 

Habilal. — Dry woods ; less common than the preceding, 
/fari Used. — The leaves of C. umbellata — United •Stair.» Pharmacopoeia, 

ConglilueiUs. — Chemical analysis, as yet, has thrown little light upoo 
the therapeutic activity of chimaphila. Besides the common coustitueuts 
of plants there have been found in it a peculiar cryHtallino ttubtitaiice, 
termed clUmaphilin, which, however, does not appear to be tlie a«ti*e prin- 
ciple ; the latter has not been isolated. 

Preparationg. — £xti-actum chimaphihn fluidum — fluid extract of chi- 
mapUla. — United Stales Pharmaccpceia. A decoction is also efficient and 
sometimes preferable. 

Jledical Properties and Ueeg. — Chimaphiln, in its action, ch»tcly n-tteiit- 
blea uva-ursi, and is used for like piu-poAea. ItM tonic projwrtioH are irnid 
to render it especially usefu] in scrofulous affections. Like uvs umi it is 
beneficial in chronic affections of the urinary orgjuiM. C. uinculaia in <iaid 
to resemble it both in constitueuta and iu therapeolic actirity. 

AQUIFOLIACEX. 

Character cf (he Order. — Shrubs or trees villi Ninpls, mostly iltsrost* 
l^ves, and 4- to 8-meioas flowers- StsiDsns ss iMDy as the lobss of tli» 
cwcrila, altentate with tlieiB, and inscrtsd afoa tbiir btss. OTB17 ln», 
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foniiing, iii fruit, a 4- to S-eeeded drupe ; stigmas 4 to 8, or united into 
one, nearly seagile. 

A small and coinparaUvely unimportant order. In general, planta of 
this order are poBseBBed of emetic properties. 

ILEX.— HOLLT. 

Cliaracter of the Genus. — Calj-s 4- to G-toothed. Corolla : petals 4 to 6, 
separate or united at the base. Stamens 4 to (i, alternate with the petals. 
Ovary 4- to G-celled ; stigmaa sessile. Fruit a berry-like drupe with 4 (o 6 
seed-like nutlets. Shiiibs or trees with simple, mostly alternate leaves. 
Flowers more or less diceciously polygamoua. 

Ilex opaca Alton. — Ameriam Holly. 

De^Tiplion. — Parts of flower commonly in fours. Fruit red, its nutlets 
ribbed and veiny. 

A tree 20 to 40 feet high. Leaves evergreen, oval, flat, the wavy 
margins with scattered spiny teeth. Flowers in loose clusters along the 
base of the young branches, and in the asils, appealing in June. 

Habitat — In woodlands and open places from Maine to Florida and 
westward ; more common and of large size southward. 

Ilex Cassine Walter. — Owsena, Yaupon. 

I>escri))( ton. —Flowers and fruit Uke the preceding. A shrub 8 to 12 
feet high, slender, the short spreading branches often spine-like. Leaves, 
evergreen, + to 1 inch long, oval or oblong, obtuse, crenate. Flower- 
clusters very numerous, sessile or nearly so, appearing in April, 

Habitat. — Inhght sandy soil along the coast from North Carolina to 
Florida. 

Hex Dahoon Walter. — Dahoon Holly. 

Descrtplion. ^¥lowerB and fruit aa in the preceding. A shrub or small 
tree. Leaves evergreen, 2 to 3 inches long, varying from obovate to ob- 
long-hnear, acute or obtuse, mucronat«, entire, or sliarply serrate above the 
middle, on short petioles ; their under sui-face, as well as the younger 
branches and flower-clusters, pubescent Sterile peduncles many flowered, 
the fertile ones shorter, mostly 1-flowered ; the flowers appear in April 
and May. 

Variety MyrtifoUa (Ilex myTli/ulia Walter) has small leaves, J to 1 
inch long, Hnear-oblong, entire, or on yoimg branches, sharply 2- to 4- 
tootUed toword the apex. 

Habitat. — Margins of swamps. North Carolina to Florida and westward. 

Farts Used. — Tlie leaves and fniit — not official. 

Conalittiente. — The leaves of European holly (Ilex Aqiii/alium Liang) 
have been more carefully csamined than those of any North American 
species. They contain a bitter principle, ilicin, a yellow coloring sub- 
stance called ilexanthin, and a peculiar acid. Hide acid. Some of the 
American species contain caffeina. 
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Preparations. — Administered in powder or infusios. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Holly has been much more used in 
Europe than in this country. Ita bittemeaa led to its uae in intermittent 
fever, bat careful observation has proved it worthless iu thia disease. In 
largo doses the leaves produce nausea Eind vomiting, while the benies, ad- 
ministered in like manner, cause both vomiting and pm-giog. Poseessiag 
such irritating proiierties, they may, of course, be used in such manner as 
to cause diaphoresis, and hence probably their asserted efBcaey in rheu- 
matism. L opaca is said to be somewhat demulcent, and has been used in 
pulmonary affectioua to allay cough and promote expectoration. L cassin© 
is said to be used considerably iu the South as a substitute for tea ; as it 
contains caSeina, its use in this manner is much more rational than that of 
several other plants which have nothing in their composition analogous to 
the constituents of tea. 

EBENACE^. 

Character of Ike Order. — Ti-ees or shrubs with alternate entire leaven, 
and dioecious or polygamous, regular flowers. Calyx persistent, foliaceous. 
Corolla monopetalous, hypogynous. Stamens at least twice or thrice as 
many as the lobes of the corolla, and inserted on its tube or base. Ovary 
several-celled, with one or two ovules in each cell. Fruit a berry, matur- 
ing in one or more bony-coated seeds. 

A small order, comprising 15 genera and 180 species, chiefly tropical. 
Bepreaeuted in North America by the genus 

DIOSPYEOa. — PEUaDmON. 

Diospyros Virginiana lAn-o^—Perximmon, Date IHum. 

Description. — CiUyx 4-lobed, increasing in size with the development of 
the fruit. Corolla 4-lobed, between bell-shaped and urn-shaped, greenish- 
yellow, thickiah, glabrous. Stamens 16. in pairs, pubescent ; the sterila 
ones of the fertile flowers 8. Ovary 8-celled ; styles 4, 2-lobed at th© 
apex. Fruit plum-like, 1 iucU in diameter. 4- to S-seeded. Yellow when 
ripe. 

A tree 20 to 70 feet high. Leaves 2 to 5 inches long, ovate or oblong, 
more or less pubescent when young, at length nearly or qiiite smooth. 
Fertile flowers commonly solitary iu the axUs ; sterile ones iu threes. 
Fruit exceedingly astringent while green, but when ripe, after frost, very 
Bweet and luscious. 

Habitat. — In woods and old fields from Rhode Island to Iowa, and 
southwanL East of the Alleghanies it is most common along the coast 

Part Uned. — The unripe trait. It was formerly official, but was dropped 
from the Fharmacoptein in 1880. The bark is aluo employed. 

ConatUtienls. — Tannic and malic acids, sugar and pectin. 
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Preparations. — Infusion and vioous tincture. 

Medical Pri/perliex and i'seg.—Uhe uaiipe fruit and inner bark are as- 
tringent and bitter. Tanniu appears to be their only conBtituent of tJiera- 
peutic importance. Like other drugs containing tannin, persimmon has 
been employed in chronic and subacute catarrhal affections, and in hem- 
on'hoges, but many other articles are much more eligible and efficacious. 

PLUMBACINACE/E. 

Charade}- of the Order. — Herbs, rarely woody, with leaves alternate or 
clustered at the root. Flowers regular, .5-meroua. Calyx tubular, plaited, 
persistent. Petals united at the base, or distinct Stamens opposite the 
petals or lobes of the corolla. Ovary 1-celled, free from the calyx, 1- 
oTuled, 

An order inhabiting the sea-shore or salt marshes, mostly in t«mperat« 
regions. Represented in North America by three genera, only one of 
which comprises medicinal species. 

STATICE. — MAnan ■ RosEMAB T. 

Statice LimoniumLinnfi. — Marsh- Hosemary, Sea Lavender. 

Desiription. — Calj-x funnel-form, dry. membranaceous, persistent. Co- 
rolla : petals 5, distinct, or united I>elow, with long claws. Stamens 5, 
unit«d to the bases of the petals. Styles 5, rarely 3, distinct Fruit mem- 
branaceous, in dehiscent 

A perennial herb, with a thick, reddish, woody root Leaves all radi- 
cal, thickish, oblong, spatulate, or obovate-lanceolate, tapering into a 
rather long petiole. Scapes 1 to 2 feet high, loosely paniculate, the flow- 
ers in one-sided spikes on the branches, 2- to S-bracted, appearing late in 



Ifabilal. — In salt marshes along the coast, and, in various forms, 
throughout the world. Our plant is var. Caroliniana Gray, while the foi-m 
found on the Pacific coast is mr. CaUfornica Gray. 

Part Used. — The root — not offidal. 

Constiluentit. — Marsh -rosemary contains, as its most important constitu- 
ent, about twelve per cent, of tannin. 

TVepacflft'oris.— Decoction and infusion. 

Medical Properties ami rjie.'i.— Containing, as it does, a large percent- 
age of tannin, this plant is powerfully aslringent. In the early part of 
tliis century it was largely used for the. same purposes as are catechu and 
kino now. At present its decoction is chiefly used aa a domestic remedy, 
often as a gargle in sore throat, and as an astringent to bleeding and ulcer- 
ated surfaces. 
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BICNONIACE>E. 



Character of the Order. — ^Treea, climbiug or twining ahrubB, rarely 
herbs, with opposite, rarely alternate, Himple or compound leaves and 
showy, often tnimpet-shaped flowera. Calyx 2-lipped, 5-cleft or entire. 
Corolla usutdly irregular, 4^ to 5-lobed, deciduous. Stamens 5, unequal, 
one or two of them often abortive, inserted upon the corolla. Ovary free ; 
style long ; stigma 2-lipped. Fruit a 2-valved, often pod-like capsule, di- 
vided by an espansiou of tlie placentte. Seeds generally numerous and 
winged. 

An order of chiefly tropical plants, comprising few medicinal species, 
and these possessed of no very striking propei-ties. 



Bignonia capreolata Linn^. — Jiignonia. 

Dencriplioii. — Calys somewhat bell-shaped, the margin wavy or slightly 
S-toothed. Corolla irregular, bell-shaped, 5-lobed, and rather 2-Upped, 
orange color, two inches long. Stamens unequal, 2 long, 2 short, and 1 
mditoentary and sterile. Pod 2-celled, flattened parallel with the valves 
and partitions. Seeds in two rows, and provided with a membranous 
wing. 

A shrubby climber, often ascending tall trees. Wood so arranged in 
the stem as, in transverse section, to show a cross. Leaves of 2 oblong 
or ovate leaflets and a branching tendril, often with a pair of accessory 
kaves in the axils, resembling stipules. Flowers clustered, the peduncles 
I-flowered, appearing in April 

Habitat. — In rich soil from Virginia to Southern BlinoiB and south- 
fart fseii.— The root— not official. 

Constil uenls. — Unknown. 

Preparalians. — Used in decoction. 

Medund Prnperiies and f'tfef.— Bignonia is said to have been used as a 
mbetitute for sarsaparilla. If it have active medicinal properties, they 
are yet to be ascertained. 



Catalpa bignonioides Walter. — Calalpa, Indian Bean. 

Ik-fcription. — Calyx 2-Upped, corolla bell-shaped, inflated, the border 
spreading, 1-to .5-lobed, iiTegular, somewhat 2-hpped, white, tinged with 
violet, and dotted with pui-ple and yellow on tJie throat Fertile stamens, 
2 or 4 ; sterile and rudiinentaiy, 1 or 3. Pod one foot long, slender, 
naarly cylindrical, 2-ceUed. 
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A tree twenty to fifty feet high. Leaves mostly opposite, large, cor- 
date, pointed, pubescent, at least beneath, long-petioled. Flowers in large, 
showy, ternuDal panicles, appearing in munmer. 

Habiiat. — Native of the Southern States, but conunon in cultivation in 
New England and New York. 

Parts Used. — The bark and seeda— not official. 

CoKstUuents. — In the bark have been found tannin, an amorphous 
bitter principle, a, bitter, nauseous crystalline body, besides common vege- 
table constituents. 

Freparations. — A decoction. 

/ Propertiea atid Unes. — Regarding the medicinal properties of 
catalpa, there ia little to be said, for little of a definite character is known. 
It is said to be emetic and vermifuge, and to have been used in bronchitis 
and asthma with beneficial effect. Porcker states that the honey col- 
lected from the Sowers is somewhat poisonous. 
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Character of the Order. — Low, fleshy herbs, parasitic upon the roots of 
other plants, destitute of green foliage, bearing scales instead of leaves. 
Calyx 4- to 5-toothed or parted. Corolla monopetalous, tubular, 5-lobed, 
r less 2-lipped, withering-persistent. Stamens 4, inserted in pairs 
upon the tube of the corolla. Ovary free ; style long, curved at the apex ; 
stigma large. Pod 1-celled, 2-valved. Seeds numerous. 

A small order of unimportant plants. Li general they possess bitter 
and astringent propertiea. 

EPIPHEGUS.— Beech-Drops. 

Epiphegus Virginiana Barton.— 5eec/i-Z>rops, Cancer-Root. 

Description. — Calyx S-toothed. Corolla of the upper flowers long, 
tubular, curved, 4-tootlied, whitish and purple ; of the lower flowers, 
short, seldom expanding, but being forced from its base by the growth of 

Lthe pod. Pod 2-valved at the apex, but with 2 partial partitions in each 
valve. 
A slender much-branched herb, 6 to 12 inches high, purplish or yel- 
lowish-brown, with small scattered scales. Flowers racemose or spiked, 
the upper sterile, the lower fertile, appearing late in summer. 
Habitat. — Parasitic upon the Tooin of beech-trees ; very common. 
Pari Used. — The entire plant — not official. 
CongtUuen tiL — Cn known. 
Preparationif. — Administered in decoction or powder. 
Medical Properties and Uses. — Beech-drops has a disagreeable bitter 
and astringent taste, which is mucli more pronounced in the recent than 
in the dried specimen. It 1ms been employed both topically and internally 
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pan astringent. Daubtlesa ite effect; when applied to ill-conditioned ulceia 
led to the absurd notion that it ia curative of cancer. 

CONOPHOLIS. — Cancer-Eoot. 

Conopholis Americana Wallroth^S'gwat£j-^oo(, Cfmcer-Boot. 

Description. — Calys irregularly 4- to 5-toothed. Corolla tubular at the 
base, 2-lipped, the upper Up 2-lobed. the lower 3-parted, spreading. Pod 
2-valved, with 2 placeutee on each valve. 

Stem 4 to 7 inches high, thick, simple, covered with ovate-lanceolate, 
acute scales, regularly imbricated like the scales of a pine coue : the upper 
scales forming bracts to the flowers. Flowers in r thick scaly spike, ap- 
pearing in May and Juna The entire plant is chestnut-colored or yellow- 

I 

^^E Aphyilon uniflorum Torrey and Gray. — Naked Broom-Rape. 

Deacription.— Calyx 5-cIeft, regular. Corolla with a long curved tube, 
the border 2-lipped, the upper Up deeply 2-cleft, the lower 3-cleft, pur- 
plisb-wbite. Stamens included. Capsule 2-valved, each valve with 2 
placentae. 

Stem subterranean or nearly so, scaly, often branched, each brancli 
sending up 1 to 3 slender, 1-flowered scapes, 3 to 5 inches high. Flow- 

fand scapes glandular-pubescent ; they appear in April and May. 
BabiM. — lu dry woodlands ; common, 
I^rts Caeil. — The entire plant — not ofGcial. 
C'oruU Uueiits. — Unknown. 
Prvparaliunii. — Used in decoction or powder. 
Medical Properlie* and Lmcv.— -Like those of Beech-Drops, which see. 



Habital. — In oak woods. 

Jbrte Used. — The entire plant — not o£Bcial, 

Conatit uenta. — Unkn o wn . 
; J^vparatiom. — Used in decoction or powder. 
I Medical Propertiex and faew, — Like those of Beech-Drops, which see. 

APHYLLON.— Naked BROom-BAPa 
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Character of the Order. — Herbs, rarely shrubs or trees, vrith opposite or 
Alternate, exstipulato leaves, and irregular, monopetrtlous flowers. Calyx 
5-lobed, rarely i-lobed, persistent. Corolla 5-lobed, rarely 4-lobed, often 

: 2-hpped or more or less irregular. Stamens 2 or -1, sometimes 5, inserted 
on the tube of the corolla. Ovary free, 2-ceIled ; style 1, undivided ; stig- 
ma entire or 2-lobed. Pod 2-celled, uiany-soeded. 

L A large and nidely distributed order. Most of the species are bitter. 
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some of them acrid, and others possess narcotic properties, so that it io 
difficult to characterize them in general terms. 

VBREASCUM.— MuLLKM. 



Verbascum Thapsus Liim4 — Common Mullein. 

Description. — Calyx 5-piirted. Corolla alifjhtly concave, wheel-shaped, 
6-lobed, the lobes slightly irregular. Stameus 5, three of them tt-ith woolly 
filaments, the o the re i^labrous. 
Style dattened at tlie apex. Pod 
globular, many-seeded. 

A stout, erect biemiial, simple 
or branched above, 2 to 4 feet 
high, densely clothed with soft 
woolly hairs. Leaves oblong, 
pointed, slightly toothed, nar- 
rowed at the base into two wings 
which run down the stem ; the 
lower ones often petiohite, and 6 
to 10 inches long. Flowers yel- 
low, in a dense, woolly, termiual 
spike, appearing throu^out the 
summer. 

Habilat. — Naturalized from 
Europe ; common ererj-where. 

Parts Used. — The leaves and 
flowers — not official 

CoitatUuenta. — Both leaves and 
flowers contain mucilage ; the 
flowers yield also a small amount 
i of yellow volatile oil. 

Preparalions. — Of the leaves: 
an infusion ; they are also employed in the preparation of poultices. Of 
the flowers r an infusion in oil is a popular preparation in some parte of 
Continental Europe. 

Medical Propertivs and I'ltei;. — The eliief. if not the only medicinal con- 
stituent of mullein is its mucilage. This being admitted, the indications 
for the therapeutic use of the plant are plain. It may be employed in all 
cases requiring ilenmlcents, and, if not as agreeable as some other ageula 
of this class, it wiU probably be of equal efficacy. The infused oil of the 
flowers ia probably no more active than oil in which flowers have not been 
infused ; it is used as an embrocation in sprains and bruises. 
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8CR0PHULAR1A.— FiGWOBT. 

Scrophularia nodosa LiniKj. — Figwort. 

Description.— Caiy:i deeply 5-partecl, the lobes rounded. Corolla-tube 
SomewUat globular, twice the length of the calyx, the margin 5-lobed. the 
2 upper lobes longer than the 2 lateral, the lower spreadhig. Stamens 4, 
turned downward ; a liftli i-udimentnry stamen is situated at the summit 
of the corolla-tubo. Capsule 2-celled, 2-valved, many-seeded. 

A coarse, erect perennial herb, 2 to 3 feet high. Stem quadrangular. 
Leaves opposite, large, broadly ovate, or conlate, pointed, doubly crenate 
or serrate. Flowei-a greenish-purple, in loose cymes, forming a terminal 
panicle ; they appear in summer. 

BabilaC. — In damp woods ; common. Pound also in Europe and Asia. 

Farts Used. — The leaves and root — not official. 

Constituents. — A peculiar principle, scrophutarin, and the common con- 
stituents of plants. 

Preparatiowf. — Infusion and decoction. 

Medical ProperlieH and tses.^This plant derives its generic name from 
its supposed efficacy in scrofula, a supposition long since proved to be 
■without foundation. If it have any active medicinal virtue, the fact is yet 
to be ascertained. 

CHELONE. — Tdrtle-Head, 

Chelone glabra JMrni.:— Turtle-Head, Balmony. 

Deecriplion.—OsXyx : sepals 5, distinct, imbricated. Corolla inflated- 
tubular, with the mouth but little open, 2'lipped, white ; the upper lip 
arched, keeled in the middle, notched at the apex ; the lower lip 3-lobed, 
woolly in the throat, the middle lobe smaUeat. Stamens, 4 perfect, woolly, 
Bnd A fifth smaller, sterile. Capsule ovate, many-seeded. 

A smooth perenniaL Stem upright, branching. Leaves opposite, 
lanceolate, serrate, acuminate, narrowed at the base into a very short 
petiole. Flowers white, or tinged with rose-color, in sessile spikes or 
clusters, appearing fi-om July till autumn. 

HabdtU. — In wet places ; common. 

Part Csetf.— The herb— not official 

Con/itUiients. — A bitter principle which has not been isolated. 

Prffparalions. — A decoction. 

Medical Properties and t'sea. — Balmony is laxative or purgative, accord- 
ing to the dose administered. Its therapeutic limitations are, as yet, in- 
definite. 

VERONICA.— SPEEDW ELL. 

Character of the Geiuis. — Calyx -i-parted. Corolla rotate or salverform, 
4-iMrtefl, the lateral lobes or the lower one narrower than the upper. 
Stamens 2, one each side of the upper lobe of the corolla, exserted Style 
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entire- Capsule compreBBed, often obcordate, 2-celled, few- or mauy- 



Herbs), rarely slirulis, with opposite or whorled leaves. Flowers soli- 
iaxj, asiliary, or in racemee, blue, flesh-colored, or white. 

Veronica Virginica Linnii (Leptandra Virginica Nuttall). — Cuii-er'*- 
Boot, Ciil'x^r'ii-I'hi/tnc. 

Dean-iplion. — Tube of the corolla longer than its limb, and much longer 
than the calyx. Both calyx and corolla Bometimea 6-partecI, Pod oblong- 
ovato, not notched, opening by 4 teeth at the summit, many-seeded. 

A perennial herb. Stem simple, erect, smooth, 2 to 5 feet high. Learea 
in whorls of 4 to 7, lanceolate, pointed, finely seiTatc. Flowers white, in 
dense terminal spicata panJcled racemes, appearing in July and August. 

Habitat — In rich, open woods, from Vermont to Wisconsin and south- 
ward. 

Part t serf. — The rhizome and rootlets Official name ; Leptandra — 
Vnited Slates Pliarmacupana. 

Veronica officinalis Linnc. — Common Speedwell 

Description. — Corolla with a very short tube, the limb rotate, the lower 
segment narrowest Capsule obovate or obcordat«, many-eeeded. 

A low perennial. Stem perennial at the base, much branched, creeping 
and rooting at the nodes. Leaves opposite, short petioled, obovate-elliptical 
or wedge-oblong, serrate, hairy. Flowers in axillary racemes, nearly see- 
sile, rather small, pole blue, rarely flesh-colored, appearing in midsummer. 

Habitat. — On dry hills and in open woods ; common both in this coun- 
try and in Eiu^pe and Asia. 

Part X'sed. — -The herb — not oEBciaL 

These two species of veronica, dilTering very widely in habit, represent 
the medicinal characters of the genus. V. virginica stands, as it were, 
alone, all other species resembUng each other to a greater or less extent. 

Con«(iVuen(p. ^Leptandra contains, in addition to the ordinary constitu- 
ents of plants, a peculiar crystalline principle, leplajidrin, having the bitter 
and nauseous taste of the crude drug. Speedwell also contains a bitter 
principle, but whether similar to, or identical vrith that of leptandra has 
not been determined. 

Prepai-atiom. — Of leptandra : Extractum leptandrte— extract of lep- 
tandra ; extractum leptandrte fluidura — fluid esti'act of leptandra 

United Stales Phamiacopma. There is also a commercial preparation, er- 
roneously called Icplandrin, prepared by precipitation from the alcoholic 
tincture. Speedwell is commonly adminiBtered in infusion or decoction. 

Medical Properties and T'sest. — When fresh, leptandra acts as a violent 
emeto-cathartic, too violent, indeed, to be used with safety. "When dried, 
itfi drastic properties are much modified, and in this condition it is said to 
be laxative and eliolagogue. It is used in disorders of the digestive sys- 
tem, especially when accompanied by hepatic torpor. 
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Speedwell has been considered diaphoretic, diuretic, ezpectoraot, etc, 
I seidom employed, and probably possesses very little medicinal 

LABIAT>G. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs, rarely underehruba, with square sterna, 
Iv^ opposite, exstipulate leaves. Colyi tubular, 5- to 10-toothed or 2- 
lipped, persistent Corolla more or less 2-lipped ; the upper lip 2-lobed, or 
sometimes entire ; the lower 3-lobed. Stamens 4, didynamous, or by abor- 
tion 2, inserted on the tube of the corolla. Ovary deeply i-lobed ; style 2- 
lobed at the apex. Fruit 4 seed-like nutlets or achenia, enclosed in the 
calyx. 

Foliage commonly dotted with glands containing aromatic volatile oU. 
Flowers aiillory, chiefly in cymose clusters, and these frequently aggre- 
gated in terminal spikes or racemea 

A very large order of ai-omatic plants, wholly destitute of deleterious 
or poisonous properties. Very many of them have been cultivated for 
culinary or medicinal purjiosea from time immemorial, hence a large per- 
centage of the valuable species at present inhabiting North America have 
(Iwen introduced. 
I TEUCRIUM.— Gkrmandeb. 

Teucrium Canadense Linnt'. — American Germander, Wood-Sage. 
Description. — Calyx oblique, unequally 5-toothed. Corolla with the 4 
upper lobes nearly equal, oblong, turned forwaril ; the lower much larger, 
mens 4, exserted from a cleft between the two upper lobes of the corolla. 
An herbaceous perennial Stem erect, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves ovate- 
mceolate, acute, serrate, rounded at the base, petiolate ; the upper ones 
scarcely longer tlian the calyx. Both stem and leaves hoary-pubescent. 
Flowers pale purple to white, in whorls of about 6, crowded in a long sim- 
ple raceme ; they appear about midsummer. 

y'^-'Hlat. — In low ground from Canada to Florida. 
l8 Used. — The herb — not official. 
atitiients. — A volatile oil, n bitter principle, and tannin. 
Mratiowi. — Commonly employed in infusion, 
ical Properties and Cwk. — Germander, both American and European 
possesses the stimidant and aromatic properties of labiate plants 
„ Ij, and has been employed as a diaphoretic, diuretic, emmenagogue, 

etc. 

MENTHA. — Mint. 

Character of the Oenits. — Calyx 6-toothed, regular or nearly ao. Corolla 
bell-sbaped, with a short tube, the margin nearly equally 4r-lobed Stamens 
4, erect, equidistant. 
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Perennial herbs with flowers in denee whorls, arranged in temiinal or 
axillary heads or spikes. Corolla pale purple or whitiah. 

Mentha piperita LinrnJ.— /'qjperHtinf. 

Descriplion. — Smooth. Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves OTate-ob- 
long. aoJ lanceolate, serrat«, petiolate. Inflorescence mostly t«miiiiaL in 
interrupted headB or spikes. 




Pio. 14a.— Kmllia'plparUa. I 

Habitat. — Naturalized from Europe ; growing in low groimda and wet 
places. It is estensively cultivated in some sections of the country, nota- 
bly in Wayne County, New York, for the sake of its volatile oil. It multi- 
plies rapidly by means of underground shoots. 

Mentha viridis lAnni.'. — Spearmint. 

Desrrijjlion. — Nearly smooth. Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, acute, unequally serrate, nearly sessile. Inflorescence 
terminal, in narrow, interrupted spikes. 

Eabilat. — Naturalized from Europe ; growing in damp soil along road- 
aides and in waste places. 

Parts Used. — The leaves and tops of both species — Unttfvl States 
Pharmacoparia. 

ConslilueTits. — The only important constituent of mint is its volatile 
oiL 
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Preparations. — Of peppermint ; Aqua menthiB piperita — peppermint 
water ; oleum mentlitB piperitie — oil of peppermint ; spiritua meutbte 
piperitfe — spirit of peppermint ; trochiaei meotliffi piperitte— troches of 
peppermint Of spearmint ; Aqufe menthaj viriclia — spearmint water ; 
oleum mentli£B -viridis — oil of apearmint ; epirituB menthiB viridis — spirit 
of Bpearmint — United States Pharmacopoeia, Both speciea are also fre- 
quently used in infusion. 

Medical F)-operties and Uses. — The aromatic, stimulant, and carminative 
iperties of peppermint and spearmint render them useful in a great va- 
riety of gastric and intestinal disorders characterized hy colic pains. The 
only difference between them is one of degree, speannint acting much 
more mildly than peppermint, and its flavor being to some people more 
agreeable. 



LYC0PD8.— Water Hohehookd. 



^H Character of the Genus. — Calys 4- to 5-tootlied. Corolla nearly equally 

^^t^obed, about the length of the calyx. Stamens 2, with rudiments of 2 

^^baore. Achenia truncate at the apes. 

^^V Perennial herbs resembhng mints, but wanting their aroma, and having 

^^Bmt 2 perfect stamens. 

^B Lycopus Virginicus lana^.—Bugleweed. 

^^P jieacription. — Calyx-teeth 4, ovate, obtuse, without a spine, shorter 
{ban the achenia. Stem 6 to 18 inches high, obtusely 4r.angled. Leaves 
broadly-lanceolate, serrate, tapering at both ends, short petioled. Entire 
plant amooth, often purplish. Flowers very small, in small capitate clus- 

>ters, appearing in midsummer. 
Habitat. — In wet places ; common. 
Lycopus Europseus Linnc. — Water Horehound. 
Description. — Calyx-teeth 5, triangular-lanceolate, rigid and pointed, 
longer than the achenia. Stem 1 to 2 feet high, sharply -l-angled. Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, or lance -ovate, acute, sinuate- toothed or pinnatifid, 

I more or leas petiolate. Flowers small and very numeroua, in dense anl- 
Ifcry whorls. A very variable species. 
Mabiiat. — In wet places ; common both here and in Europe. 
J^rta Used. — The herb of both species— not official 
I Constituents. — These plauta pi-obably possess the ordinary constituents 
I0( tiie labiatte, though there is evidently much less volatile oil than in 
taany plants of the order, and more bittemesa 
Preparations. — Commonly administered in infusion. 
Medical Properties and tVii,— Bugle weed is said to be sedative, tonic, 
■stringent, and narcotic, but upon what authority it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Water horeliound is said to be remedial in intermittent fever, but 
the authority for the statement is doubtful. By i-irtue of their bitterness, 
both these plants may probably produce tonic effects ; and through their 



volatile oil they may relieve colic pains, as Jo the labiatse generally, but 
that either of them ie directly narcotic, sedative, or Epecific, ia extremely 
improbable. 

CUNILA.— Dittany. 

Cunila Mariana Linni;. — Ditiany. 

Desci'ilAion. — Calyx equally 5-toothetl, the throat densely haiiy. Co- 
rolla twice aa long as the calyx, 2-lipped ; the upper lip erect, flat, emargi- 
nate ; the lower 3-cleft, spreading. Stamens 2, erect, esaerted, distant. 

A perennial herb. Stems tufted, 1 to 2 feet high, much branched, pur- 
phsh. Leaves ovate, sen-at*, Bubsessile. Flowers purplish, in corymbed 
cymes or clusters, appearing in midsummer. 

Habitat, — In dry, open woods, from New York to Illinois and southward. 

Paris Csed. — The herb — not official 

ConsliluenU. — ^A vary fragrant volatile oil, and ordinary constituents of 
the labiatee. 

Pr^iaratiom. — Commonly used in infusion. 

Medical Properties and f w?«. — Dittany acts, in every essential particular, 
like the mints, and is used for the same purposes. 



PTCNANTHEMUM.— Mountain Mint. 

Cliaracter of the Gctiim.— Calyx tubular 10- to 15-nerved, equally &- 
toothed or with the 3 upper teeth more or leas united. Corolla 2'lipped ; 
the upper lip nearly entire ; the lower trifid, the middle lobe longest, all 
of them ovate, obtuse. Stamens i, distant, the lower pair longer. 

Erect, rigid, perennial herbs, corj-mbosely branched above. Flowers 
numerous, in dense whorls, iisually forming terminal heads or close cymes. 

Pycnanthemum incanum MichauT:.— Mountain Mint. 

Description. — Calyx 2-lipped, the teeth, together with the bracts, awl- 
shaped, and beanled with spreatUng hairs. 

Stem erect, 2 to 4 feet high. Leaves oblong-ovate, acute, remotely 
toothed, do\niy above and hoary- tomentoae beneath, the floral ones whit- 
ened both sidea Flowers pale red. dotted with purple, in dense, flattened, 
compound cymes, appearing in July and August, 

Habitat. — Rocky woods and barrens from New England to Itichigan 
and eoutbwfti-d. 

Pycnanthemum linifolium Purah. — Virginia Thyme. 

Description. — Calyx equally 5-toothed, the teeth pointed. Corolla very 
short. 

Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves narrow, sessile, entire, rigid, 
crowded and clustered in the axils. Flowere whitish, collected in dense, 
globular, often fascicled heads, crowded in terminal cymes, appearing in 
August. 
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Eabitai. — Masssochusetta to Dlinoie and southward. 

Parln Used. — The herb — not ofHcial. 

Conatiluents. — MouDtoin-mint has a tuete iDtermediate between that of 
pennyroyal and spearmint, due to its volatile oil, its only important con- 
stituent. Virginia thyrtie has much less aixima, and more bitterness ; it 
contMDB volatile oil, tanuiu, a liitt«r principle, et«. 

Preixtralioiis. — Used in infusion. 

Medical Properlieg and t'ww. — The above-de scribed species of pycnan- 
themum, together with several others of similar properties, have been used 
medicinally to a limited esteut, for the same pujposes as other labiate 
plants are employed. As they are less agreeable than many others of the 
order in common use, and are certainly no more efficient, they do not de- 
zouid Berious attention. 

HEDEOMA.— Mock Penn r royal. 

Hedeoma pulsgioides Persoon. — American Pennyroyal. 

De8criplion.^Ca,l\x 13-nerved, gibbous at the base, 2-lipped, the 
throat bearded ; the upper hp 3-toothed ; the lower 2-cleft and spined. 
Corolla 2-Upped ; the upper lip erect, flat, notched at the apex ; the lower 
3-lobed, spreading. Stamens 2 fertile and 2 rudimeutary, 

A low annual. Stem erect, 6 inches high, branching. Leaves oblong- 
orate, obscurely serrate, petiolate. Flowers bluish, in few-flowered, axillary 
whorls, appearing throughout the summer. 

Habitat. — In dry fields and open woods ; everywhere common. 

ftrte Used. — The leaves and tops. — United States Pharmacopoceia. 

ConstUuenta. — Its chief and only important constituent ia an aromfttio 
Yolatilfl oil 

JPnparations. — Oleum hedeomse — oil of hedeoma (oil of pennyroyat). — 
United Slates PharmacopcEta. It is often administered iu infusion. 

Medical Proi>erHe>t and Uses. — PennjToyal is an aromatic stimulant, 
long used in flatulence, and to stimulate menstruation. In tlie latter case 
it is not to be considered as exerting, in any sense, a specific action, but 
simply aa stimulating the secretions through its general stimulant proper- 
ties, and not through any special action upon the organs engaged iu the 
1 of menstruation. 



COLLINSONIA.— Horse-Balm. 

CoHinsonia Canadensis Linn^i. — Horse-Balm, SIotk-RooI. 

Description. — Calyx S-lipped ; the upper hp 3-toothed, the lower 2-clett 
Corolla greenish-yellow, somewhat 2-Upped, the throat expanded ; the 
upper hp nearly equally 4-lobed, the lower much larger, the margin 
fringed. Stamens 2, rarely 4, much exserted. 
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A perennial herb. Stem 2 to 3 feet high, somewhat branching above. 
Leaves 3 to 8 inches long and 3 to 4 inches broad, ovate, seri-ate, acumi- 
nate, the lower on long petioles, the upper almost or quite sessile. Flowers 
racemose, the racemes disposed in a large panicle ; they appear in summer 
and early autumn. 

HabiUU. — In rich, moist woods ; common. 

J'iiria L'aed.—'She root and herb— not official. 

Constituents. — WLeii bruised this plant has a strong, somewhat dis- 
agreeable odor, faiuUy suggestive of a lemon or lime. Like other labiat«8 
its chief important constituent is a volatile oiL The constituents of the 
root have not been ascertained. 

J^fpanj/ ions.— Employed in infusion and tincture. 

Medical Priyiierties and Uwn. — Stone-root is said to be diuretic and 
tonic, and, os its name implies, useful in calculous affections. It cer- 
tainly possesses stimulant properties similar to those of many other labiate 
plants, but whether anj-thing beyond this is, as yet, a matter of conjecture. 
The leaves doubtless owe aU their efficacy to their volatile oil. 



MONARDA.— HoRHE-MiBT. 

Monarda punctata Linm^. — Horae-Mint. 

Description.— Caiy% tubular, elongated, somewhat curved, nearly equally 
6-toothed, hairy in the throat Corolla elongated, strongly 2-lipped, upper 
lip erect, linear, the lower spreading, 3-lobed, the lateral lobes ovate, ob- 
tuse, the middle one naiTOwer. Stamens 2, inserted in the throat of the 
coroUa, not longer than its upper lip. 

A perennial herb. Stem 2 to 3 feet high, branching, whitened by a fine 
pubescence. Leaves lanceolate, tapering to a point, petiolate. Flowers 
yellowish, the upper lip spotted with purple, in a few dense whorled 
heads, surrounded with bracts ; they appear late in summer. 

EabUat. — In sandy soil from New York to Illinois and southward. 

T^rt Used. — The herb — not official. 

Constiluenln. — A pungent volatile oil 

l\eparation8. — Oleum monardie — oil of monarda. Formerly officJaL 
It is also employed in infusion. 

Medical Proi>erlies and ^ses. ^Horse-mint is, like other labiates, stimu- 
lating and aromatic. Like them also it is employed to relieve colic pains, 
and in hot infusion to induce diaphoresis, and to stimulate the menstrual 
function, 

NEPETA. — C ATM IKT. 

Character of the (JenMs,— Calyx tubular, 15-nerved, obliquely 6-toothed, 
the upper teeth usually longest Corolla dilated in the throat 2 lipped ; 
the upper Up erect^ shghtly concave, notched or 2-lobed, the lower spread- 
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I pairs under the upper lip, the upper pair 



iBg, S-lobed. Stamens i, i 
longer. 

Nepeta Catarialinne. — Catnip, Catmint. 

Description. — A perennial herb 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves ovate-cordate, 
acuminate, coarsely sen-ate, petiolate, whitish downy underneath. Flow- 
ers whitish, dotted with pur- 
ple, iu compact cymes, form- 
ing short, oblong spikes at 
the ends of the branches; 
they appear in summer and 
autumn. 

Habitat — In waste places 
about dwellings ; naturalized 
from Eui-ope. 

Nepeta G I ec homa 
Bentham. — Qround Ivy, Giil- 
over-lhe-yrouiid. 

Dencription. — A more or 
less hairy perenuioi herb, 
creeping and rooting at the 
bastt. Leaves orbicular or 
reniform, crenate, petiolate, 
green both sides. Flowers 
blue, in axillary whorls of 
about G, appearing early in 
spring and summer. 

Habitat. — In waste places no. mb.-h«i«u GioehoiM. 

about dwellings ; naturalized from Europe, 

Part Used. — The herb of both species — not official. 

ConatUuent«.—Theix only important constituents are their volatile oila. 

ifedicat Properties and (/sen. — Catnip is chiefly used for its stimulant 
efiect in the flatulent colic of infants, and, in hot infusion, to promote 
menstruation. Ground ivy formerly had some reputation in catarrhal 
affections and in pulmonary consumption, but without substantial founda- 
tion, for there is no evidence to support the idea that it possesses prop- 
erties essentially different from those of the labiatte generally. 




SCtTTELL ARIA. — Sk u llc ap. 

Scutellaria lateriflora lAnTti-.—Shi/lcnp. 

Description. — Calj-x bell-sbaped, 2-lipi>ed, the lips entire, the uppw 
one with a helmet-hke appendage on the l)ack, and close<l aft*r flowering. 
Corolla 2- lipped, the upper lip vaulted, the lower dilated, spreading, con- 
vex, notched at the apex. Stamens 4, ascending under the upper lip. 
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A perennial herb. Stem erect, much branched, nearly smooth, 1 to 2 
feet high. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, serrate, petiolate. Flow- 
ers small, blue, in aiLillor}' and terminal, one-eided racemes, appearing 
late in summer. 

BdbiUU. — In wet, shady places ; common. 

Part Used. — The herb — United Stales PkarTnacop<Eia. 

Constituents. — Skullcap liaa leas volatile oil and more bitterness than 
most other labiate plants, but possesses no constituents essentially differ- 
ent from them. 

Preparations. — Extractum scutellarLu fluidum — lluid extract of Scu- 
tellaria. — United States J^/iarmaa^a^ia. Commonly used in infusion. 

Medival Properties and Uses. — This aud several unofficial species of 
skullcap have at various times been esteemed of medicinal value, but on 
what would appear to be doubtful testimony. They ore almost or quite 
destitute of aromatic properties, so common in labiates, and hence, one 
would suppose, less efficient than many other plants of the onler whose 
medicinal virtues reside in their essential oUs. Again, the diseases in 
which Scutellaria has been found moHt efficient, namely, hysteria and 
hydrophobia, add not a httle to one's scepticism. Hysteria we know is 
quite as often amenable to moral treatment as to drugs ; and much of the 
hydrophobia which has been cured has been undoubiedly of a purely 
imaginary character. If, then, these plants do really possess any valuabla 
medicinal properties, the fact is yet to be demonstrated. 



MAKEUBroM.— Horehocndl 

Marrubium vulgare Linny. — fforehound. 

Def!cript-ion.— Calyx tubular, 5- to 10-nerved, 5- to 10-toothed, the 
teeth spiny, the alternate ones shorter. Corolla 2-lipped ; upper lip erect, 
flattish or concave, notched ; the lower spreading, S-lobed, the middle 
lobe broadest. Stamens 4, included in the tube of the corolla. 

A perennial herb. Stem ascending, hoary-pubescent, branching at the 
base, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves roundish ovate, crenate, petiolate. Flowers 
white, in capitate whorls, appearing late in summer. 

Haintal. — In waste places ; naturaUzed from Europe. 

Parla Used. — The leaves and tops — United Slates Pfiarmacopceia. 

ConMituents. — Volatile oil, a peculiar bitter principle, marrubiin, and 
common vegetable principles. 

Preparations. — Commonly administered in infusion, or syrup. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Horehound is stimulant, tonic, and 
dightly laxative. In warm infusion it produces diaphoresis, and is often 
used in this manner in the early stages of colds ; while its tonic influence, 
when taken cold, has been found serviceable in chronic pulmonary dia- 



LEOSUEUS. — Mother woET. 

Leonurus Cardiaca Limi6. — Motherwort. 

Descrijilion. — Calyi 5-nerved, 5-tootlied, the teeth when old stiff and 
prickly. Corolla 2-lipped ; the upper Up erect, concave, entire ; the lower 
3-lot>ed, Bpreading. Stamens 4, ascending under the upper lip of the co- 
rolla. 

A perennial herb. Stem erect, slightly hiiiry, 2 to 4 feet high. Learea 
long-petioled ; the lower rounded, palmately lobed ; the upper cuneate at 
the base, 3-cIeft, the lobes lanceolate. Flowers pale purple, in dose axil- 
lanr whorls, appearing in summer. 

Pari Used. — The herb— not official 

Conetituenls. — Volatile oil, a bitter principle, Emd common vegetable 
oonstitueuts. 

Preparationg. — Commonly administered in infusion. 

Medical Properties and fseo.— Motherwort is stimulant and slightlj 
tomic In worm infusion it is occasionally used to promote diaplioreai& 



CONVOLVULACE>C 

Character of the Order. — Chiefly twining or trailing herbs, rarely 
shrubby, with alternate leaves or scalen. Calys of 5 imbricated sepals. 
Corolla moiiopetalous, 5-plaited or 5-Iobed, convolute in the bud. Sta^- 
mens 5, inserted iu the tube of the corolla. 0\'ary free, '2-, rarely 3-celled 
or sometimes 4K!elled by a false partition. Fruit a 2- to 6-aeeded capsule. 

A large order of mostly tropical plants, many of wliich are cultivated 
br ornament, and several, as jalap and scammony, posaesa important me- 
dicinal properties. 



Ipomoea pandurata Meyer — Wild Potato-Vine, Man-of-the-Eirth. 

Description. — Calyx : sepals ovate-oblong, obtuse, smooth. Corolla 
open funnel-form, 3 inches long, white, the tube tinged with purple. Sta- 
mena included. Capsule 2-ceUed, 4-seeiled. 

An herbaceous perennial with a very large thick root. Stems long and 
Hoot, trailing or twining, njeaves cordate, entire, somewhat acuminate, on 
Iwig petioles. Peduuclea longer than the petioles, 1- to 5-flowered. The 
fawers are produced during summer. 

. — In sandy fields from Connecticut to Elinois and southward. 
Used. — ^Tbe root — not official. 

[tlowtituenls. — The fi'esh root, when wounded, emits a milky, resinoua 

ilioe whiuli probably contains its active principle. 

i^epariiliwis. — It has been atlministered in powder and in infusion. 

Medkoi Properties and Unes. — Thia plants genericidly allied with jalap 



solattacej:. 

(Tpomma Jahpa), posseaaea aimilar properties, but of a much less active 
eliaraeter. It has been uaed to a limited extent only, for it ia much leas 
efficient thau jalap and manj other commoD purgatiTea. 

SOLANACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs, rai'ely shrubs, with colorleaa juice and 
alternate leavea. Flowers generally regular, 5-merous, on pedicels without 
bracts. Calyx commonly perBiBteat. Corolla monopetaloua, valvate or con- 
volute in the bud, often plaited. Stamens inserted in the tube of the 
corolla, equal in number to, and alternate with its lobes. 0\'ary free, 
2-celled ; style and stigma single. Fruit a berry or pod. 

A large order of chiefly tropical plants. In genei-al they contain 
narcotic principles ; a few of 
them, as the potato, tomato, 
and egg-plant, aftbrd impor- 
tant articles of food. Very 
few of the strictly North 
American species deserve 
mention ; those described be- 
low, though mostly intro- 
duced, are so widely diflfused, 
and most of them so impor- 
tant, that they may well be 
considered, for our purposes. 
aa indigenous. 

SOL ASUM. —Nig htbh adk, 

Solanum Dulcamara 
Linn e. — BiUersxoeet. 

Description. — Calyx per- 
sistent, 6-lobed, the lobee ob- 
tuse, purple. Corolla ro- 
tate, 5-lobed, the lobes acute, 
_ reflexed, piu^ile, with two 

green spots at the base ; the 
tube very shorL Stamens 5, short, black ; anthers yellow. Berry Bmall, 
ovoid or globular, red, several-seeded. 

A somewhat shrubby perenniid. Stems flexuous, trailing or climbing, 
often several feet in length. Leaves petiolate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
2 to 3 inches long, the lower entire, the upper often with a small lobe 
segment on each side, glabrous or downy. Flowers rather small, in loose 
cymes on lateral peduncles shorter thau the leaves, appearing in midsum- 
uer ; they have a heavy narcotic odor. 
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ffabiltil.~la moiat aituationa ; comiaon. Introduced from Europe. 

Farts Used.— ^The young branches — United States Pharmacopieia. 

Constiluents. — As its comxnou uame indicates, this plant has a taste 
which is firat bJlter, then sweet Its only important constituent thus far 
discovered is a peculiar principle termed dulcamarin ; this has, to an intense 
degree, the taste of the plant. 

/Vdpara/toiw, — Extractum dulcamarse fluidum — fluid extract of dul- 
camara. — United Stales f)tarmacopa'ia. The plant is frequently adminis- 
t«red in decoction. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Bittersweet, in full doses, produces a 
certain amount of cerebral disturbance of a narcotic character, together 
with drj-ness of the throat, and sometimeaan erythematous eruption of Ihe 
skin, with a tendency to diaphoresis. It has been employed with benefit in 
a variety of cutaneous emptious, in muscular rheumatism, and in clironio 
bronchial and pulmonary affections. 

This plant should be cai-efuUy distinguished from Woody Bittersweet 
{Qila«tru8 scandens), which see. 

Another speciea of this genus, S. mgnim LinnS {Black Nightshade), also 
introduced, and very common in waste places around dwelUnga, is said to 
possess similar properties. 

PHYSALIS.— GnousD Chkrbt. 

Character of the Gentis. — Colj-x 5-elett, persistent, enlarging after flower- 
ing, and at length enclosing the berry. Corolla wheel-shaped or bell- 
shaped, with a very short tube, the margin 5-lobed. Stamens S, enclosed 
in the tube of the corolla. Fruit a succulent, 2-celled berry. Annual or 
perennial herbs. 

Physali$ Alkekengi LinnC. — Strawberry Tomato, Winter Cherry. 

Dt'»:nption. — Calyx-teeth awl-shaped ; fruiting calyx much inflated, 
membranaceous, turning red at maturity, Corolla-tube very short, oover- 
bg the etamens. Berry globular, bright red, edible, 

A perennial herb. Stem 1 to IJ foot high, sparingly branched, more or 
less pubescent. Leaves large, broadly ovate, pointed, somewhat narrowed 
at the base. Flowers aolitary, aidlhiry, greenish -white, appearing late in 
dummer. 

Habitat. — Introduced from Europe ; cultivated, and natui-olized in waste 
flaces. 

PhysaMs Pennsylvanica LumS. 

Description. — Calyx-lobes variable ; fruiting calyi conical or globular- 
«nte, pointed, with an impressed base. Corolla 5-angled or barely 5- to 
10-toothed ; the tube marked with five concave spots. Berry red. 

A perennial herb. Stem 1 foot high, erect or diffuse, minutely pubes- 
cent or nearly glabrous. Leaves ovate, oblong, or oblong-lanceolate and 
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tapering ftt the base, entire or sparingly repand-tootlied. Flowera solitary, 
axilliiry, greenisli-yeUow, darker in tbe centi-e, appearing late in Guminer. 

Hal/Hal. — ^In dry or Bandy soil, from Pennsylvania to Florida and west- 
ward, 

Paris Used. — The herb and fruit of C. Alkekengi — not official. 
CotiatUuenls.— The herb cootaiua a. peculiar bitter principle termed 
physalin ; the berries sugar and citric acid 

Preparations. — The herb has been employed in powder, decoction, and 
vinous tincture ; the fruit, fresh, or dried aud powdered. 

Medical Properties and Vsen. — PhysaUs appears to be entirely destitute 
of acrid and narcotic properties, bo common in the solanacew. Alkekengi, 
by \-irtiie of its bitter principle, appears to be tonic and febrifuge. It has 
been employed in Europe in intei-mittenta with satisfactory rebults. The 
benies are pleasant to the toate, and are cultivated for the same purposes 
OS other small fruits of the garden. They have been employeil medicinally 
in urinar)' diseases, and in gout, 
but, consideiing their coiiBtitu- 
enta, one would not naturally 
expect them to be very active. 

The indigenous species above 

described probably possesses 

. similar properties. Several 

f other North American species 

might also be included in the 

same statement. 

HTOSCTAMUS. — HEiraufB. 

Hyoscyamus nigerLimie. 

— Henbane. 

Description. — Calyx b e 11 - 
shaped or um-ahaped. 5-lobed, 
persistent, the lobes broad, stift 
Fio. i*r.-H7o«y«»"» »ig-r. almost prickly. CoroUa funnel- 

form, about 1 inch long, the 
border 5-Iobed, and more or leas plaited. Stamens declined. Capsule 
globular, enclosed in tbe persistent and enlarged calys, 2-celled, m&ny- 
seeded, opening by a hd at the top. 

An annual or biennial herb, erect, I to 2 feet high, more or less haJiy 
and viscid, witli a fetid, nauseous smeU. Leaves rather lai'ge, sessile ; the 
upper ones clasping, ovate, irregularly i)innatifid. Flowers sessile, in one- 
sided leafy spikes ; corolla pale dingy-yellow, with purplish vines. 
Habitat. — Introduced from Europe ; naturalized in waste places. 
Parts Used. — The leaves collected from plants of the second years' 
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— United Slater Pharmacopceia. The seeds are also employed, and 
were formerly official. 

ConMiCuetits. — The only really important constituent of henbane ap- 
pears to be the alkaloid hjoncyamia. 

Preparations. — Abatractum hyoscyami — abBtract of hyoscyamiis ; ex- 
tractum hyoscyami alcoholicum — alcoholic extract of hyoscyamua ; ex- 
tractam hyoscyami fluidum — fluiil extraet of hyoscyamUH ; tinctura hyos- 
cyami — tincture of hyoscyamua ; hyoacyaminte sulphas — sulphate of hy- 
oscyamine.— Cnrierf Stales Pharmacoprna. 

Medical Properlies and Z'ltes. — Hyoscyamus is anodyne and hypnotic, 
and ia used in a great variety of cases requu-ing a soothing effect \i\>oa the 
nervous system. In genertd terras, it may be said to have been employed 
formerly in nearly the same class of cases in which chloral and the bro- 
mides are at present so largely used. Aa an anodyne it ia much less power- 
ful than opium, but has the advantage of being laxative rather than con- 
stipating, and of producing no unpleasant after-effects. As a hypnotic it 
is less efficient than chloiid, 
but also less dangerous, and 
much less likely to lead to 
the pernicious habit of tak- 
ing sleeping potiona 

Much of the uncertainty 
attributed to hyoscyamus is 
doubtless due to inefficient 
preparations, macle from old 
and inert specimens of the 
drug. Even hyoscyaraia, tlia 
active principle, is rather 
onstable and unreliable. 
Hence it is desirable that 
preparations should be made 
bma the recent herb if pos- 
^Bflile. 

^^H Datura Stramonium 

^^BElmi<-'. — Sframoniuni, Tliom- 

Apple, Jamestown Weed. ^"*' i^--^""'" BiniBi™iiim. 

Description. — Calyx tubular, 5-toothed, the upper part falling off after 
flowering, while a small portion remains aa a circular rim about the base 
of the capsule. Corolla tunnel-form, spreading, plaited, about 3 inches 
bng, white, the margin 5-toothed. Fruit a globular, very prickly capsule, 
i-Tolved, 2-c6lled, each cell incompletely divided into 2 others by a false 
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partition extendiug neai-ly to Uie top. Seeds very mimeroua, rather large, 
Hat 

A coarse glabrous aDnual. Stem erect, 1 to 3 feet high, with spread- 
ing, forked branches, green. Leaves rather large, ovate, with irregular, 
angular, or pointed teeth or iobea Flowers solitary, on short peduncles, 
LB the forks or at the ends of the branches ; they have a sickening odor. 

A plant differing from this only in being rather more robust, and in 
having a purplish stem and pale violel-purple flowers, is recognized by 
some authors ae a distinct species under the name Dalura Tatida linne. 

Habitat. — Common in waste places. D. Stramonium is a native of 
Asia ; D, Tatula is rather doubtfully attributed to tropical America. 

PartK Used. — The leaves and seeds of D. Stramonium — Vaited States 
Fharmacopteia. T>. Tatula is just as efficient 

Conaliltienls. — The moat important constituent of stramonium is the al- 
kaloid daturioy which is found in all parts of the plant Daturia produces 
effects similar to those of atropia, and is said by some chemists to be a 
mixture of atropia and hyoscyamia. 

Preparaliom. — Of the leaves — no official preparationa Of the seeds : 
eitractum stramonii — eitraot of stramonium ; estrnctum stramonii fluidum 
— fluid extract of stramonium ; tinctura stramonii — tincture of stramo- 
nium ; unguentum stramonii— stramoniiim ointment, — UnUed Stales Phar- 
macopceia. 

Medical Projierlieg and Uses. — In its effects upon the human system in 
a state of health, stramonium closely resembles belladonna ; therapeuti- 
cally, however, each of the two seems to have a sphere of its own. Stra- 
monium is employed chiefly in spasmodic diseases, particularly tliose affect- 
ing the respiratory organs. It is probably more used in spasmodic asthma 
than in all other diseases taken together. Here it is not only employed 
internally, hut the leaves are often smoked, the smoke being inhaled, with 
the happiest effect. It has also some reputation in whooping-cough, dys- 
menorrboea, renal colic, etc. Externally the freshly bruised leaves and 
ointment are often employed in rheumatism and other painful affectdona. 

CENTIANACE>E. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs with opposite, entire, simple, usually 

ribbed leaves, wthout stipules. Calj'x divided, persistent Corolla wither- 
ing-persistent, convolute, rarely imbricate or valvate in the hud. Stamens 
of the same number as the lobes of the corolla, alternate with them, and 
inserted on its tube. Ovary 1-ceUed, with 2 parietal placentae, or with 
nearly the whole inner face of the ovary bearing ovules ; style 1 ; stigmas 
2, Fruit commonly a 2-celled, manj^-seeded pod. 

A lai-ge order of plants, generally possessing bitter tonic properties. 
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8ABBAT1A.— Akbbican Centacbt. 

Sabbatia angularis Pui-ah. — American Centaury. 

description. — Calyx deeply S-parted. Corolla deeply 5-piuied, tlie oval 
lobes twice the length of the calyx. StamenB 5, uiserted on the ahort 
ccirolla-tube ; anthers ohloiig, soon recurved. Style louger than the sta- 
mens, declined ; stigoias 2. Capsule 1-celled, 2-valve<I. 

A smooth bieunbJ. Stem erect, 1 to 2 feet high, square, the angles 
winged ; branches axillarj', opposite. Leaves ovate, entire, somewhat cor- 
ilnt« and clasping at the base. Flowers numerous, large and showy, rose- 
pink, forming a large corymb ; they appear lute in summer. 

HabUat. — In rich dry soil from New York to lUiiioia and southward. 

J'arl Unnd. — Tbe herb — not official 

Constttuents. — This, and probably all other species of sabbatia, containH 
a bitter principle which has not, as yet, been isolated, to which their medici- 
nal virtue is due. 

Preparatinns. — Commonly administered in infusion. 

Medical Propertien and Uses. — American centaury is a simple bitter 
tonic. It was, in early days, used in intermittent and remitt«ut fevers, 
and probably, like other agents of the same class, sometimes with curative 
effect. At present it is seldom employed, though it might doubtless be 
occasionally beneBclal as a promoter of the appetite, and an aid to diges- 
tion in cases of debility imd in convalescence. Several other indigenous 
species are said to possess simihtr or identical properties. 

FRASERA. — A WBUIOAM Cotujcao. 

Frasera Carolinensis Walter. — American Columbo. 

Description. — Calyx 4parted, persistent Corolla rotate, 4-parted, the 
k>bes oblong, mucronate, e;tch with a depressed fringed gland on the upper 
face. Stamens 4, alternate with the lobes of the corolla. Style persistent ; 
stigmas spreading. Capsule oval, compressed, 1-celted, 2-valved ; seeds 
lew, large, borne on the margins of the valves, 

A smooth perennial herb, with a large spindle-shaped root Stem cyhn- 
drica], erect, 3 to 8 feet high, with leaves and branches mostly in whorls 
of four. Iieaves sessile, lance-oblong, the lowest spatulate. Flowers 
greenish'Tellow, dotted mth purple, in cymes tUsposed in a large pyram- 
idal panicle, appearing in midsummer. 

Sabital. — In rich dry soil, from Southern New York to Georgia and 
westward. 

Part Used. — The root — formerly official, but dropped from the Phanna- 
oopcein in 1880. 

ConeHiuemn. — Qenluac acid, and i/enli(^icriii, both of which are found 
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GEMTIANACE^ 



also in gentian, the latter being a bitter principle, and apparently the most 
important medicinul constituent of the plunta. 

J^repai'olions. — Commonly administered iu infuaioD. 

Medical Pruperiiei and C^.t. — In the recent state, American columbo 
is 9)ud to be emetic and cathartic, but when dried it appears to possess 
only bitter tonic properties similar to those of gentian. In the recent 
8tat«, it has been employed as a substitute for rhubarb, but it is, at best, 
a, [>oor one ; while, as a tonic, the dried drug is much inferior to gentian 
or true columbo. 

GBKTIANA.— Gbstiab. 

Characler of the Genus. — Calyx 4- to 5-cleft. Corolla 4- to 5-lobed, 
usually with intermediate smaller segments. Stamens 4 to 5. Orary 
l-celled ; style short or absent ; stigmas 2, persistent. Fruit a I-celled, 
2-valved, many-seeded capsule. 

Perennial herbs with opposite, ribbed leaves. Flowers solitAiy or 
cymose, commonly blue, though sometimes white, yellow, or even red, 
appearing late in siimmer or in autumn. 

All gentians are more or less bitter, and all possess medicinal octiTity, 
though few indigenous species have been subjected to experiment. Those 
described below are selected more as common representatives of the genus j 
OS found in different sections of the country than because of their rcputa-- 
tiou as therapeutic agents. 

Gentiana crinitaFroeL — Fringed Gentian. 

Descriplioii. — Calj-x 4-cleft, the lobes unequal, ovate and lanceolate, at. 
long as the tube of the corolla. Corolla funnel-form, deeply 4-i>arted, t-h- — u 
lobes obovate, weJge-shaped, the summit finely and benutifully fringn i^^^^ — [^ 
Stamens 4 ; filaments as long as the corolla-tube. Pod sbort^atalted. 

Stem erect, smooth, 1 to 2 feet high. Leaves o\'ate-Ianceolate, som- .^e- 
what cordate or rounded at the base. Flowers solitary on long peduncl^^=^ 
terminating the stem or simple branchea Corolla 2 inches long, sky-bit^ e 
showy. 

Habitat. — In low grounds from New England to Wisconsin and soufcli- 
ward. A common and very beautiful species. 

Gentiana ochroleuca Froel. — Yelhncinh-white Geitlian. 

DescripCion. — Calyx S-parted, the lobes linear, unequal, erect Corolit 
bell-shaped, with plaited appendages between the lobes, one-third or one- 
halt longer than the calyx. Anthers erect, separate. 

Stem ascending 1 to 1 foot high, mostly smooth. Leaves oblong or 
obovate-oblong. narrowed at the base, the upper ones narrower and acutt 
Flowers in a dense terminal cluster, and in axillary clusters. CoroUl 
open, 1 to 1^ inch long, greenish-white, striped with green and poqJe 
veins witliin. 

HabUat. — In dry grounds from Southern Pennsylvania southward. 
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Gentiana Andrews!! Griaebach. — Closed Oentian, 

Descnptioi). — Calyx 5-partecl, the lobes ovate, recurred, shorter than 
lube. Corolla inflated club-shaped, closed at tlie mouth, the broitd, 
i«hort, rounded lobea remaining in apposition and concealing the interme- 
diate fringed appendages. Anthers couuivent. Pod at length projecting 
from the persistent corolla. 

Stem erect, smooth, simple or sparingly branched, 1 to 2 feet high. 
Xieaves ovate-lanceolate, acute, narrowed at the base. Flowers in terminal 
nnd axillary clusters ; corolla 1 to 1^ inch long, pale blue, sometimes white. 

Habilal. — In rich moist situations ; the most common species north- 
■ward. 

Gent!ana puberula Michaux {G. Catesbcei Elliott). — Blue Gentian, 
cription. — Calyx 5-parted, the lobes lanceolate, about as long as the 
Corolla large, open, the lobes ovate, spreading, 2 to 4 times as long 
the cut-toothed appendages. Anthers connivent. 

8tem erect or ascending, 1 to 1^ foot high, rough or slightly pubes- 
cent Leaves lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, rough-margined. Flowera 
in axillary and terminal clusters ; corolla bright blue, lined with yellow and 
sleeper blue. 

Mabitai- — Dry prairies and barrens from Ohio to Wisconsin and south- 

Pari Used, — The root — -not ofBcial. That of the last described species 
B formerly official, but was dropped from the Pharmacopceia in 1880. 

ConatUuents. — Nothing of a positive nature is known of the chemical 
istituenta of these plants, though they are supposed to be identical with 

e of the official species, G. lutea. 

Preparationn. — Water extracts tlie bitter principle of these plants, hence 
iey may be employed in infusion or decoction. 

Medical Properlies and Uses. — There is probably no other difference 

1 of degree between the therapeutic effect of these and the official 
icies, and they may be employed for lite piuposes. 



MENTANTHES. 

Menyanthes trifoiiata Linnu. — Biickbean, Marak TrefoU. 

Description. — Calyx 5-parted, the lobes obtuse. Corolla rotate or short 

mel-form, more than twice ns long as the calyx, 5-parted, deciduous, 
e upper surface white bearded, the lobes volvate in the bud with the 
margins turned inward. Stamens 5, as long as the corolla. Style slender, 
persistent ; stigma 2-lobed. Capsule 1-celled, many-seeded, bursting ir- 
regularly. 

An herbaceous pei'ennial with a long, round, jointed, horizonital rhi- 
zome, with numerous fibrous rootlets. Leaves trifoliate, upon long sheath- 
ing petioles, which proceed from the end of the rhizome ; leaflets oval or 
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oblong, entire or bluntlj denticulflte, emooth. Flowers racemose on a 
naked scape 1 foot higli, white or reddish, appearing in May or June. 

Rabilal. — In bogs from New England to Fennsykanla, Wisconsiii, and 
noriliwai'd. 

Parts Used. — The rhizome and leaves — not official. 

ConstUuenls. — A hitter principle, termed tnttnyanlliin, appears to he 
the only active constituent. 

I'repa.Tationg. — Infusion, decoction, and alcohohc tincture. 

Medical Properties ami fjies.— Buckbean possesses the bitt«r tonic 
properties common to the gentianacera, and also has some cathartic power, 
hence it may he used in cases requiring a tonic and laxative effect. 



LOCAHIACEjE. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs, shrubs, or trees, vrith opposite, entire, 
stipulate leaves. Calyx 4- to 5-pai'ted. CoroDa 4- to 5-cle£t or parted, con- 
volute, valvate, or imbricate in the hud. Stamens 4 to 6, not always of 
the same number as the lohea of the corolla. Ovary free from calyx. Fniit 
a capsule or berrv'. 

An order of plants inhabiting the tropics chiefly, generally possessing 
active poisonous properties. Strychuos, Gelseminm and Spigelia are wall- 
known examples. 



GEL.SEMIUM.— Tellow TsssAMtriE. 

Gelsemium sempervirens Aiton. — Yellow Jeaaamine. 

Descriplion. — Calyx small, 5-parted, the lobes lanceolate, acute. Corolla 
fonnel-form, J to IJ inch long, the margin 6-lobed, the lobes imbricated 
in the bud. Stamens 5, half as long as the corolla, upon which they are 
inserted ; anthers oblong, sagittate. Style longer than the stamens ; stig- 
mas 2, each S-purted. Pod ellipti<»l, flattened contrary to the partition, 
2-celled. 2-valved, many-seeded. 

A smooth, twining, shrubby perennial. Leaves opposite, entire, ovate 
or lanceolate, petiolate, smooth and shining, neariy evergreen. Flowers 
showy and fragrant, in short axillary clustei-s ; pedicels with scaly bracts. 
The flowers appear in March and April 

Habitai.—In low grounds from Virginia to Florida ; often cultivated for 
ornament 

Parts Used. — The rhizome and rootlets — United Slates Pharmacopceia. 

Constituents.— In addition to common vegetable principles, there exist 
in gelsemium a pecuhar alkaloid, ffeheminia and gelseminic acid, the latter 
being identical with wuculin, a principle found in the horse-chestnut 

/Veporoho ns.—Extractum gelsemii fluidum— fluid extract of gelsemium ; 
tinctura gelsemii — tincture of gelsemium. — United Slates Pharmacopeia. 
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PLATE VII.— Gelsemlum sempervlrens. 

Fio. 1. — A flowering branch. 

Fig. 2. — Calyx and pistil. 

Fig. 3. — Corolla with stamens — all natural bIm. 
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8PIGELIA— PINKBOOT. 

Medical Properties and t.ses.^Gelseiiiium ia & yery powerful drug 
vhoae tlierapeutic limitations ore not, as yet, accurately tlelined. In toxic 
doaes — aud, ujifortunately, these have beea only too frequeutly adminis- 
tered — it produces paralyais of both motion aud sensation, without, how- 
ever, greatly aflectinj^ the mind, except in raiti instances. In fatal cases, 
after motioo is entirely defitroyed, the respiration becomes progressively 
more and more labored, aud finally ceases fi'om paralysis of tLe respiratory 
nuBclei). Occasionally death is preceded by convulsions aud coma, but 
usually the mind is clear nearly to the last These severe eflects of tie 
drug, moreover, have not always borne a definite i-elation to the size of 
the dose administered. In otlier words, there seeiiis to be an amount of 
uncertainty about the action of the drug wluch, on the one Land, adds to 
its danger, and on the otlier, detracts from its value as a therapeutic agent 
In some cases, quite unexpectedly, |)oi8onoua effects have followed doses 
supposed to be far within the limits of safety ; in others, much lai'ger dosea 
Lave failed to produce the therapeutic effects desired and expected. Re- 
garding its therapeutic applications, rejecting, as we reasonably may. all 
its claims to specific effect In certain diseases, there seems lo i-emniu no 
otLer just place for it except in febrde and inflammatory affections of a 
decided sthenic tj'pe. That in such cases it may moderate or subdue 
febrile action, through its powerfully depressant effects, is veiy evident ; 
Lut that the desired results can be obtained more readily and more safely 
Ijy this drug than by several otlier better-known and more certain agents, 
eertaiuly requires demonstratiou. MeanwhUe the judicious physician will 
judgment, or, at least, experiment with great caution. 



SPIO ELI A Pin K nooT. 

Spigelia MarilandJca UiBiiv.—Pinkroot. 

Demriphon. — Calyx deeply 5-parted, the lobes very slender, pointed, 
persiatent. Corolla five times as long as the calys, tubular funnel-foTn, 
eomewliat inflated toward the summit, the border with 5 acute, spreading 
segments. Stamens 6, very short, inserted in the mouth of the corolla 
and alternate with the segments. Ovary small, ovate, free : style longer 
than the corolla, slender, jointetl near the middle, hairy above. Capsule 
double, consisting of 2, cohering, 1-celled, few-seeded carpels which sepa- 
rate at matiuity. and open locuhcidally. 

An herbaceous perennial, with a short rhizome, beset with numerous 
flbrous rootlets. Stems several fi-om the same rhizome, erect, i to IJ foot 
high, simple. Leives opirasite, sessile, ovate, acuminate, entire, smooth, 
vritli the margins and veins somewhat pubescent Flowers spiked, in one- 
sided cymes ; the spikes simple or forked, short, appearing in June and 
July. The corolla is IJ inch long, scarlet or crimson without, yeUow 
within, and very showy. 
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HabibU. — In rich wctods from Pennsylvania to Wisconain and aouth- 
ward. 

ParU Used. — The rliizome and rootlets — United States Pharmacop<eia. 

ConMUiienla. — A peculiar bit- 
ter piinciple, volatile oil, resin, 
tamiin and other common vege- 
table principles. Upon which 
of its chemical constituents its 
therapeutic virtues depend is 
not kjiown. 

Preparalions. — Estractum 
spigelia fluidum — fluid extract 
of Bpigelia. — Uiiiled States Phar- 
macopoeia. It is moat commonly 
admiDiat^red in infusion or de- 
coction. 

Mediaal Properties and CVei 
, — Spigelia enjoys a high reputa- 
tion among the laity as a remedy 
for lumbricoid worms, but, ss it 
is commouly administered with 
senna, there is a difference of 
opinion na to which of the drugs 
18 the more active agent in the 
destruction of the worms. How- 
ever this may be, spigelia is certainly entitled to a share of the credit It is 
even capable of producing toxic effects upon the human subject, such as 
drowsiness, muscular tremor, strabismus, and convidsionB, hence the prac- 
tice of administering it in large and often-repeated doses to young chil- 
dren, upon the bore suspiciou of the presence of vrorma, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 

APOCYNACEVE. 

Character of the Orrfer— Plants with opposite, rarely alternate, exatipu- 
late leaves, and generally an acrid, milky juice. Calyx 5-parted. Corolla 
5-parted, the lobes convolute in the bud. Stamens 5, inserted on the co- 
rolla ; filaments distinct Ovaries 2, distinct but with styles united. Fruit 
a pod. 

A large order of chiefly tropical plants, represented in North America 
by only a few genera. 

APOCYJTTJM, — DooBANB. 
Character of the Guniis. — Calyx 5-parted, small, the lobes acute. Co- 
rolla 5-cleft, bearing 5 tiiangular scales in the throat opposite the lobes. 
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APOCTNUM — DOGBANE. 

SlfuneD9 5, inserted on the base of the coi-olln ; filamenta flat, shorter thaa 
tbe sagittate antlienj. Style none ; Btigma large, slightly 2-lobed. Fruit 
consists of 2 long, coriaceous pods ; seeds numerous, ovoid, with a long 
tuft of silky down at the apes. 

Perennial herbs with upright, branching stems, opposite, mucronate- 
pointed leaves, tough fibrous bark, and small, pole, terminal or axillary 
flowers, on short pedicels. 

Apocynum androsaemifolium Linni'. — Dogbane. 

Description. — Stem 2 to 3 feet high, smooth, often purpHsh, with 
forked branches above. Leaves ovate, petiolate, smooth or somewhat 
liowny. Flowers in loose spreading cymes ; corolla bell-shaped, the loljes 
revolute, the tube longer than the ovate, pointed segments of the calyx, 
pale rose-color, appearing iu June and July. 

Mahitat. — In copses, and borders of woods ; common- 

Apocynum cannabinum Linni;, — Indian Hump. 

Description. — Stem and branches erect or ascending, 2 to 3 feet high, 
smooth. Leaves oblong or obloug-lanceolate, obtuse or rounded, or the 
oppermost acute at both ends, petiolate. Flowers smaller than in the pre- 
ceding, in close, muny-flowered cymes ; corolla-lobes nearly erect, the tube 
not longer than the lanceolate segments of the calyx, greeniah-white, ap- 
pearing iu July and August. A somewhat variable speciea 

Habital. — In shatly places ; eomniou. 

Part Used. — Tlie root of A. cannabinum — L'mted Slates Pharmacopceia. 
Tbe root of the other species is also uted. 

CondUuenls. — The active principles of these plants have not been ibo- 
lated. 

Preparations. — They ai-e usually employed in decoction. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — A. cannabinum is diaphoretic, diuretio, 
emetic, and cathartic. It has been used chiefly in dropsy, and is said to 
possess some advantages over many hydrogogues iu that it acts not only 
upon the bowels but powerfully also upon tbe skin and kidneys. The 
other species possesses similar properties, but is believed to be leas active. 

ASCLEPIADACE^. 

Character of the Order. — Plants with opposite or whorled, rarely scat- 
Imog, exstipulnte leaves, and a milky juice. Calyx 6-parteJ. Corolla 5- 
parted, the lobes commonly valvate in the butL Stamens 5, inserted in 
(he corolla ; filaments commonly united into a tube which encloses the 
pistil : anthers adherent to the stigma ; poUen cohering into granular or 
wax-lite masses. Fruit a pod. 

A large order of chiefly tropical plants, represented in North America 
by only a few comparatively unimportant genera. 
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Character of the Genui. — Calvx 5-parted, peisistent, the lobes snuQ, 
Bpreiuliii^. Corolla deeply 5-parted, the lobes bent downward toward tbe 
stalk ; within the petals are 5 hooded processes, each with an incurved 
bom, forming what is called the crown, and enclosing the stamen-tabe. 
Stamens 5, inserted in the base of the corolla ; filaments nnitetl into a tube 
wUich encloses the pistil ; anthers adherent to the stigma, each with 2 
vertical cells, each cell containing a flattened pear-shaped mass of pollen. 
Ovaries 2 ; styles united ; atigma 1, fleshy, 5-angled. Follicles 2, one of 
them often abortive, ovate or somewhat curved, Epiodle-shsped ; seeds nu- 
merous, tufted with soft sjlky hairs. 

Perennial herbs with thick, deep-growing roots. FlowerH terminal or 
lateral in simple, many-flowered umbels. 

Asclepias cornutl Decaisne {A. Syriaca linnc). — MiUtvxed, Silkweed. 

Dencription, — Hoods of the crown ovate, obtuse, with a lobe or tooth 
on each side of the short and stout horn. Pods ovate, woolly, and rough, 
with soft spines. Stem simple, erect, stout, 3 to 4 feet high Iieaves op- 
posite, oblong-ovate, with short petioles, smooth above, minutely downy 
beneath, pale green. Umbels many- flowered, tenninat and lateral in 
pedicels shorter than the leaves ; flowers greenish-purple, appearing in 
miilauminer. 

Habiiat. — Common everywhere. 

Asclepias incarnata Ldnai.—Sioamp MiUrweed. 

Deacriplion. — Hoods of the crown scarcely as long as the slender, 
pointed horn. Pods commonly smooth and glabrous. Stem erect, branch- 
ing, 2 to 3 feet high, lea^' to the top. Leaves opposite, oblong-lanceolate, 
acute or pointed, obtuse or obscurely cordate nt the base, with short peti- 
oles. Umbels numerous, erect, mostly terminal, often in opposite pairs ; 
flowers rose-purple, appearing in midsummer. 

A Bomewhat variable species, sometimes more or less hairy-pubescent, 
again nearly amooth. 

Eabittd. — In wet, swampy places ; common. 

Asclepias tuberosa linnc. — Butlerfiytceed — Plevrisy-RooL 

Description.— Hoods of the crown narrowly oblong, scarcely longer than 
the nearly erect, slender, pointed horns, bright orange ; corolla lobes 
greenish-orange. Pods lanceobte, hoary. Stems numerous from a large 
fleshy rhizome, 1 to 2 feet high, very leafy. Leaves numerous, scattered, 
some of them opposite, oblong-lanceolate or lineW, sessile or short-petioled. 
Umbels corymbose at the summit of the stem and branches ; flowers verj' 
showy, appearing late in summer. 

Sabila'.. — In dry fields, and along roadsides ; common southward. 

Part Used. — The root of A- tuberosa — United Stales Pharmacopceia. 

e roots of A. incarnata and A. comuti were formerly official, but were 
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dismissed from the Pharmacopteia in 1880. They are probably little lesa 
efficient than the official species. 

(.'""Hliliients. — A. tuberoaa has yielded to analyeis, besides commoa 
vegetable principles, two reeiiiH, and a peculiar principle poBseseing the 
taste of the root. The other species have been analysed with aomewbab 
similar results. 

rreparations. — None are official. They are commonly administered in 
decoction. Extracts and oleo-reslDous preparations occur as commercial 
ArtJoles. 

Medkul Properliea and fTses.— The Tarious species of asclepias have 
been employed with diuretic, diaphoretic, expectorant, emetic, and even 
purgative effect. Tliey have also been credited, though on insufficient 
grounds, with specific action in certain diseases. Their diaphoretic 
effects have been found useful in acute pulmonary and bronchial affections 
and in rheumatism. 

OLEACE^. 

Character of the Order. — Trees or shrubs with opposite, simple or com- 
pound leaves, and perfect or iinisexiial flowers. Calyx 4-cleft, sometimes 
obsolete. Corolla 4-cieft, or of 4 separate petals, sometimes wanting. 
Stamens '2, rarely 3 or i Ovary free, 2-celled, commonly 2-ovuled. 
Fruit drupaceous, baccate, capsular or samaroid. 

An ori.ler, taking its name from the olive (Olea Europov), which com- 
prises about 20 geuera and 150 species, mostly natives of temperate regions. 
Its most important representatives in Noi-th America are found in the 
genus 

FEAHNUS.—AsH. 

Fraxinus Americana lAiini.^Wkile Afh. 

Descriplioti. — Calj-x minute, 4-toothed, persistent. Corolla wanting. 
St&mens 2, rarely 3 or 4. Style single, stigma 2 -cleft. Fruit a samara, flat- 
tened, winged at the apea, 1- to 2-seeded. 

A large tree, GO to 80 feet high, with gray furrowed bark, smooth gray 
lifanchlets, and rusty-colored buds. Leaves 12 to 14 inches long, un- 
pially pinnate ; leaflets 7 to 9, ovate or lance-oblong, pointed, entire, 
ely denticulate, light-green above, pale and either smootli or pubescent 
Wderaeath. Flowers dicecious, in crowded panicles or racemes, from the 
axils of the preceding year's leaves. Fruit terete below, expanded above 
into a lanceolate, oblanceolate, or wedge-linear wing. 

Mibitat. — River banks and margins of swamps from Canada to Florida. 
HjL Part Used.— The inner bai-k— not official. 
^^M (kmalUuenlg. — Unknown. 
^^K Preparations. — It has been used in infusion and vinous tincture. 
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Medical Properties and Vaes. — The bart of white osh has been used 
with asserted benefit in dysmeoorrhEea, but as so many other drugs hare 
attained a sbort-hved reputation in this afleetion, only to fall into disre- 
pute when subjected to more extended experiments, this one may be ex- 
pected to follow them. Still it appears desirable that the American ashes 
be investigated, since at least two Ein'opean species are possessed of valu- 
able medicinal properties, one of them, F. omus Linni;, furnishing the 
manna of commerce. Several of our species have been used to some ex- 
tent, both in domestic and regular practice, but the results are as yet in- 
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Corolla wanting, the calyx being the only floral envelope ; sometimes 
even this is absent, and then the flower is naked. 



ARISTOLOCHIACE>E. 

Charader of the Order. — Low herbs or twining plants with apetoloos, 
perfect flowerB. Calj-x valvate in the bud, and coherent with the 6-cetled 
ovary. Stamens G to 12, more or less united with the style. Fruit a 6- 
celled, many-seeded pod or berry. 

A small order of chiefly tropical plants, represented in North America 
by two genera, namely Asarum and Aristolochia, both comprising medici- 
nal species. 

ASABUM.— Wild Ginger. 

Asarum Canadense Linne. — Wiid Qinger. 

Dexcriplion. — Calj-x bell-shaped, 3-parted, the lobes pointed, abruptly 
spreading, dull puri^le inside ; at each sinus is usually a small awl-ahaped 
appendage. Stameua 12 ; filaments slender, united with the base of the 
styles, the latter united into one, 6-lobed at the siunmil, with 6 rwdiating 
stigmas. Fruit a fleshy, globuLir pod, bursting irregularly. 

A low, stemless, perennial herb with a creeping rhizome. Leaves A 
sintjle pair, radical, membranaceous, reniform, more or less pointed, 4 to 
5 inches wide when fidl-grown, on long petioles. Flower solitary, on a 
short petiole, appearing early in spring. 

Habitat. — In rich upland woods ; common northward. 

Paris Used. — The rhizome and rootlets. Formerly official but dropped 
from the Pharmacopceia in 1880. 

Constituents. — An aromatic volatile oil and an acrid resin, besides com- 
principlea 
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IWparalioHS. — Commouly administered in infusion. 

Mvdicfd lyoperlies and Usen. — Wild ginger has a peculiar, pungent, aro- 
matic taste, and is an aromatic stimulant. In hot infueion it produces 
diApLoresis, and may relieve the pains of colic. It is, however, less agree- 

ri to most persons than many other drugs of its class, and scarcely de- 
es to rank as a medicinal agent. 
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Aristolochia Serpentaria LinnS. — Virffinia Svaixroot. 

Dfscription. — Calyx tubular, contorted, bent in the shape of the letter 
S, dilated at both extremities, the limb 5-lobed, and somewhat 2-iipped. 
Stamens 6, the sessile anthers ad- 
herent to the 3-!obed sigma. Pod 
6-valved, 6-angled, many-seeded. 

A perennial herb. Stems sev- 
eral, from a short, fibrous-rooted 
rhizome ; they are simple or 
slightly branched, flexuous, some- 
what swollen at the joints, about 
one foot high, often tinged with 
red, especially near the 
Leaves alternate, ovate or oblong, 
cordate or halberd-shaped at the 
base, pointed, entire, petiolate. 
Flowers near the i-oot, axillary, 
on sliort peduncles, of a stiff 
leathery texture and a dull brown- 
ish-purple color, appearing in mid- 
summer. 

Uabilal. — In rich woods from 
Connecticut to Indiana and south- 
vaxA ; most common along the 
Alleghanies. ~ 

Part» t'sed. — The rhizome and rootlets. Official name : Serpentaria — ■ 
Untied Stales Pharmacopceia. 

Conntiluenls. — A. small proportion of volatile oil, an amorphous bitter 

iciple, and common vegetable constituents. 

Preparations. — Extractum serpentarije flnidum — fluid extract of ser- 

itoria ; tinctura serpentariie^tincture of serpentaria. One of the 

istituents of tinctura cinchonro compoaita — compound tincture of cin- 
UnHed Stale" l^armacopiida. An infusion was formerly officioL 

Medical PropfHies ami Uees. — Serpentaria is a stimulant tonic, but may 

) produce diaphoretic, diuretic, or emetic effects, according to the dose 
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and mitDner of administration. It wafl formerly employed in fevers of a 
typhoid character, but is now little used, except in bronchial and pulmo- 
nary aSections of an adjiiamic character. 



PHYTOLACCACE>E. 

Character of the Ord^i: — Herbs or undershruba much resembling the 
following order — Chenopodi.icere — but having a many-celled, many-ovuled 
ovary, which in fruit forms a berry. Represented in North America by 
the genua 

PHYTOLACCA PoEEWKED. 

Phytol&cca decandra Linuii. — Pokeuxed, Scoixjceed, Garget, Pigeon- 
berry. 

Description. — Calj-x : sepals 5, rounded, white, petaloid. Corolla ab- 
aent. Stamena 10, rather shorter than the sepals. Ovary of 10 carpels 
united ui a ring ; styles 10, abort, recurved. Fruit a depressed-globose 
berry, dark purple, lO-seeded. 

A smooth, stout perennial herb with hollow stems and large fleshy 
roots. Stem much branched, 3 to 8 feet high, at first green but becoming 
purijlish witli age. Leaves scattered, ovate-oblong, entire, acute, smooth 
both sides, petiolate. Flowers in long racemes opposite the leaves, ap- 
pearing in summer. The berries ripen in autumn, and are filled with 
crimson juice. 

Habitat. — Common everywhere. 

JPartt t serf.— Phytolacca) bucca — phytolacca berry ; phytolaccie radii — 
Phytolacca root— United Slaten Phamiacoixria. 

Constiluenlii. — The active principle of poke has not yet been isolated. 

Pr^Mrtdions. — None are official. Both the berries and root have been 
employed in decoction and iu tincture, and the root has been used also in 
the form of an ointment 

Medical Pri^ierties and Uses. — All parts of the plant possess acrid and 
somewhat narcotic properties. The juice of the fresh plant, or a strong 
decoction of the root, applied locally, may strongly irritate the skin, espec- 
ially if tenderer abratled. Taken internally it produces nausea, vomiting, 
and purging, and, in overdoses, aero-narcotic poisoning. It has been em- 
ployed with more or less satisfactory results in a great variety of cutaneous 
affections, and iu rheumatism, especially when chronic or of a ayphiUtic 
origin. There is little doubt that, in view of the uncertainly which at pres- 
ent exists regarding it, this plant would well repay further careful experi- 
mentation. 
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CHENOPODIACEX. 

CTiarwcfeT of Ihe Order. — Chiefly berbB, rarely undershnibe, with moatly 
'aJteroate, exstipulate leaves. Calys deeply divided, sometimes tubular at 
the base, persistent, commouly enclosing the fruit Stamens generally of 
the same number ob the lobes of the calyx, and inserted opposite them or 
on their base. Ovary free, 1-celled, with a single ovule attached to its 
"base ; styles or stigmas 2, rarely 3 to 6. Fruit a thin utricle, rarely an 
achenium. 

A large order, comprising many common weeds, and a few plants, B8 
beet, spinach, and ohenopodium of economic importance. 



CHENOFODIUM.— GoosKFOOT, Pigweed. 



Ciiarm'ter of the Geititi.— Caljit 5-cleft, rarely 2- to 4<;left or parted, 
more or less enveloping the fruit Stamens commonly 5. Styles 2, rarely 

^^^3, Seed round, flattened. 

^^K Coarse, weedy plants, usuaUy somewhat succulent, and with a white 

^^Hmealiuess, or viscid glandular. Flowers small, greenish, numerous, sesaUe, 

^^^B clusters collected in terminal spikes. 

^^^E Chenopodium ambrosioides Linn^ (Var. Anthelminticum 

^^^^ray). — Wormaeed. 

^^K^ licscriiilion. — Flowers mostly in leafless spites. Stem erect, angular, 
sparingly branched, 1 to 3 feet high. Leaves ovate-oblong, acute, nar- 
rowed at the base, petiolate, deeply sinuate-serrate, the lower sometimes 
almost laciniate. pinnatifid, tbin, smootbish. destitute of mealiness, glandu- 
' beneath, bright green. The whole plant has a strongly aromatic 



nabitat. — Introduced from Tropical America; common southward, in 
late places. 
Chenopodium album linn^— Pigweed, Lamb's Quarters. 
Description — Flowers in dense or loose, nearly leafless racemes, 
tern erect, sulcate-striate, loosely branched, 1 to 6 feet high. Leaves 
iTjing from rhombic-ovate to lanceolate or linear above, all or only the 
Ibwer more or less sinuate-toothed, mostly vdth a pale mealiness. A veiy 
variable speciea 

Babilai.^k. very common weed in cultivated grounds and about farm 
buildings. 
~ Of these two species the first is introduced on account of its medicinal 
Importance, and the second because it typifies a number of closely related 
B of common weeds, differing from the official plant in being mealy 
i of viscid glandular. 
Part Used. — The fruit of C. ambrosioides Linn6, var. anthelminticum 
Official name : Chenopodium — United Stales Pharmacopceia. 
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ConstUuenls. — Its only important constituent is a volatile oil. 

Preparvlions. — Oleiuu cbeuopodii — oil of chenopodium. — United Sbties 
Pkarmac<)p<xia. The bruised seeds are somptinies administered in sub- 
BtoDce or decoction. 

M-idictd Properties and Vnes. — Chenopodium is used solely as an an- 
thelmintic for lumbricoiJ tvorms. 

POLYCONACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs with alternate, commonly entire leaves, 
and stipules in the form of membratiaeeous sheaths above the swollen 
joints of the stem. Flowers commonly perfect. Calyx 3- to 6-cleft, more 
or leas persistent. Stamens 4 to 12, inserted on the base of the calj-s. 
Ovary free, l-celled ; styles or stigmas 2 or 3. Fruit a seed-like nutlet, 
commonly triangular. 

An order comprising few North American genera, and these are largely 
represented by common weeds, many of them posaeaaing more or lesa 
acrid properties. The most important pknta of the order ore buckwheat 
(Fagopyrum) and rhubarb {Bheum). 

POLYGONUM.— KuoTWEEaa. 

Ckaraeler of the Genus, — Calyx commonly 5-parted, the lobes often 
petaloid, withering or persistent Stamens 4 to 9. Styles or stigmas 2 or 
3. Fruit a lenticular or triangular achenium, surrounded by the erect lobes 
of tlie calyx 

Polygonum Hydropiper Linnt'-. — Smartweed, Waler-Pepper. 

Descnptiou. — Flowers mostly greenish, in nodding spikes, usually short 
or interrupted. Stamens 6. Style 2- to 3-parted. Achenium duU, minutely 
striate, Sat or obtusely triangular. A smooth annual, 1 to 2 feet high. 
Leaves Umceolate, tapering to both ends, minutely pellucid-punctate. 

Habitat. — In damp places ; very common. 

Polygonum acre H. B. K (P. punrtatum Elliott).— U'o/er Smartweed. 

Description. — Flowers whitish or flesh-colored, in erect spikes. Sta- 
mens 8. Style mostly 3-pnrted. Achenium smooth, shining, sharply tri- 
angular. A nearly smooth perennial. Stem ascending, rooting at the de- 
cumbent base, 2 to 5 feet high. Leaves larger and longer than in the 
preceding species. 

Habitat. — Li wet places ; common, especially southward. 

Polygonum Bistorta TJnnC'.—BiMorl. 

Descnptwn. — Flowers pink or white in a dense oblong or cj'lindrical 
spike, 1 to 2 inches long, Styles 3, A peremiial with a thick, cylindrical, 
somewhat flattened rootstocL Stem erect, simple, 1 to 2 feet high, ter- 
zninating in a flower spike. Leaves mostly radical on long petioles, orate- 
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Janceolate or eorrlnt*, 5 to G iacbes long ; stem leaves much smaller and on 
shorter petiolea 

HabiUit. — In the Rocky Mountain region and northward ; common also 
in Northern Europe and Asia. 

Parts Uneii—Oi P. bistorta the root ; of the other species, the herb — 
none are official. 

Con8(j(ueH(s.^ Bistort contains a large percentage of tannic and gallio 

3. Water pepper and water smartweed posaesa an acrid principle 
'termed polygonic mid, to which 
HiBj owe tlieir medicinal vii-tuea. 
fritis acid is also present in many 
other species of the genus, in a 
greater or less percentage. 

Preparations, — Bistort is ad- 
ministered in powder, decoction, or 
extract. Water pepper and water 
smartweed are commonly adminis- 
tered in decoction, but as their ac- 
IJTe principle is dissipated by heat 
or long keeping, an alcoholic tinc- 
ture, mode from the fresh plant, 
is the best form in which to pre- 
serve them for any gi'eiit length 
of time. In the country they are 
gathered and dried annually for 
domestic use, and do not seem to 
lose much of their efficiency dur- 
ing the few months that they are 
kept 

Medical Properties and Uses. — 
Bistort is used both topically and 
internally as on astringent, in tlie same n 
lauuin. Water smartweed and water pepper have a burning, biting taste, 
inflftme the skin when rubbed upon it, and possess somewhat acrid stimu- 
lating properties. They are employed in domestic practice, externally as 
counter-irritants, and internally to promote the menstrual flow, to induce 
diaphoresis in acute inflaniiiiatory affections, etc., in the same manner as 
other acrid and stimulating drugs ore used. 

EUMEX.— Dock. 

Character of Ike Genits. — Calyx of 6 sepals in two series of 3 each ; the 

outer series herbaceous, the inner larger, somewhat colored, increasing in 

siKC nf t«r flowerinji, and converging over the frianpular achenium. Stamens 

6, styles 3 ; stigmas tufted. Herbaceous plants, many of them pestiferous 
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as many other drugs rich in 
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weeds in cultivated fields, with email, homely, mostly greenish flowers in 
close panicled racemes. 

Rumex crispus Linn6. — Curled Dock, Yellow Dock. 

Description. — Flowei-s in whorls, crowded in long, wand-lite, leafless 
racemes. Inner sepals cordate, obscurely denticulate or entire, and com- 
mouly bearing a gj-ain-Uke tubercle on the baek. 

A smooth perennial, with a deep, spindle-shaped, yellow root. Stem 
erect, 2 to 4 feet high, with few commonly erect branches. Iieaves curled 
and wavy on the margins, lanceolate, acute, the lower truncate or obncurely 
cordate at the base, the upper smaller, narrower, and gradually passing into 
mere bracta, 

Habilal. — Naturalized from Europe ; common in cultivated and wast« 
grounds. 

Rumex orbiculatus Gray {R. aqualicusVoK^I) — Great Waler-Dock. 

Degn-iplion. — Flowers in whorls crowded in upright, almost leafless ra- 
cemes, which are aiTanged in a large, compound panicle ; petliceh capillary, 
nodding, about twice the length of the fruiting calys ; inner sepals orbicu- 
lar or round-ovate, obtuse, obscurely cordate at the base, membranaceous, 
finely reticulated, entire or repand -denticulate, each of them bearing & 
grain-lite tuberclb on tlie back. 

A smooth perennial, with a deep, yellow root Stem stout, erect, 5 to 
6 feet high. Leaves smooth, not wavy on the margins, oblong-lanceokte, 
rather acute at botli ends, the lowest, including the petiole, 1 to 2 feet 
long. 

ffabitat. — In wet places ; common, especially northward. 

Part i'xed. — The root of nimex crispus and of other species of rumex. 
— Unile'l Stales Phamiaf}njt<Kia. Several other species may be employed, 
but those above described sufficiently represent the medicinal properties 
of the genus. 

Preparations. — Extractum rumieia fluidum ; fluid extract of rumex. — 
Untied Slaiea Pkarmacopieia. It is also employed in the form o! decoction 
and syrup. 

ConstUaents. — Yellow dock closely resembles rhubarb in chemical com- 
pomtion, but is more astringent. 

Mediaii Properties and tVc. — Yellow dock is tonic, aati'ingent, and 
slightly laxative. These properties render it useful in a variety of chronic 
affections, such as scrofula, obstinate culjineous diseases, dyspepsia, syph- 
ihs, etc.. in which an alterative and depurative efi'ect may be desired for a 
long time. 
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Character of the Order. — Trees or shrubs witb simple, alternate, exstip- 
tdate, mostly pellucid-dotted leaves. Flowers often dicecions. Calyx of 
4 or 6 sepals in two rows. Stamens 8 to 12, in two or more rows, th« 
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' 4 iimerraoat usually abortivo ; anthers opening by 2 or 4 uplifted 
Tslres. Ovary 1-ceUed, 1-ovuled ; style solitary. Fruit a l-eeeded berry 
or drupe. 

A large order of aromatic plants, chiefly tropical, represented in North 
America by only about half a dozen species. Of the ti-opical species the 
most important are C'amphora officinarum, which yields gum-camphor, 
and the various specioa of Ciniiamomum, from which are derived the cin- 
namon and cassia, of commerce. 

SASSAFRAS. 

Sassafras officinale Neea. — Sassafras, 

Descripti'm. — Flowers dioecious. Caljx 6-parted, spreading. Sterile 
flowers with 9 Btamens in 3 rows, the inner row with a pair of stalked 
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^ands at the base of each ; anthers 4-celled, 4-Talved. Fertile flowers with 
6 rudimentary stamens and an ovoid ovary. Fruit a blue, ovoid tlnipe, 
raised upon a reddish pedicel, which is thickened and cup-shaped at its 
extremity. 

Northward commonly a tall shrub or small tree, 10 to 20 feet high ; 
farther south, and especially in rich soil, it often attains a height of 40 
to 50 feet, with a diameter of 2 to 3 feet. Leaves 4 to 5 inches long, ovate 
and entire, or variously lobed ; some of them regularly 3-!obed, others 
mitten-abaped. Flowers greenish-yellow, naked, clustered in peduncled 
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corjinbose rncemes at the ends of tlie last year's bi'oiicbes, unfolding with 
the lenves in Apiil and May. The twigs and young branches have a 
smooth yellowish-green bark, while that of the trunk is grayish and 
deeply fuiTowed. 

HabUat. — From Canada to Florida ; common. 

Farts L'sv'.l. —The bark of the root — of&cial name. Sassafras ; the piti 
of the young branches — official name. Sassafras medulhi — Cnii«l Statei 
Fhannai-opieia. 

Constitvenls. — Of the bark of the, root, on aromatic volatile oil and the 
common constituents of plants. Of the pith, gummy matter, which is 
readily impiirted to water, forming a limpid mucilage. 

PrqjamlioTis. — -Of the bark of the root : Oleum sassafras — oil of sassa- 
fras. Of the pith : Mucilago sassafras medulhe — mucilage of sassafras 
pith. — United Stales Pharmmopceia. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Sassafras is an aromatic stimulant Its 
chief use is, however, m the form of the oil, as a flavoring agent. Muci- 
lage of sassafras pitli is used as a demulcent in acute febrile and inflam- 
matory affections. 

LMDEEA.— SpiCE-BUBa. 

Lindera Benzoin Meianer — Spice-Bitsh, WUd Allspice, Fever-Bush. 

Bencription.^Flov/era polygamouB-dJoeoious. Calyx 6-part«d, spread- 
ing. Sterile flowers with 9 stamens in 3 rows, the inner row bearing 
glands at the base ; anthers 2-ceUed, 2-valved. Fertile flowers with 15 to 
18 rudimentary stamens ; ovary globular. Fruit a rod, obovoid dinipe. 

A shrub 6 to 15 feet high. Leaves oblong- obovate, entire, smooth. 
Flowers yellow, in nearly sessile clusters, each of 4 to 6 flowers, appearing 
in March or April before the leaves. 

Habitat. — In damp woods and copses ; common. 

Partu Used. — The bark and fruit — not oflicial. 

Gonstititents. — A volatile oil, and common vegetable principles. 

Preparations. ^The oil possesses all the medicinal virtues of the plant. 
A decoction of the bark or fruit is most commonly employed. 

Medical Pro})erlie>!. — The bark of tlie spice-bush has a warm spicy taste, 
and in sufGcient doses act^ as a vascular stimulant. It lias been employed 
to produce diaphoresis in acute inflammatory and febrile affections. The 
fruit has been employed as a substitute for aUspice, and, medicinally, for 
the same purposes as the bark. The aroma of the plant is less pleasant 
than that of sassafras. J 

EUPHORBIACEX. ^ 

Chararier of the Orrfei-.— Plants with opposite or alternate, often stipu- 
late leaves, commonly an acrid milky juice, and moncecious or dicecious, 
apetalous, sometimes naked flowers. Perianth, when present, lobed, and 
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nth glandular, sealy, or petnloid appendages. Stamens few or many, 
separate or united into one or more bundles. Ovary free, usually 3-celled, 
eacli cell with a single or sometimes a pair of suspended ovules ; stigmas 
or brancbes of the style as many or twice au many as the cells. Fruit usu- 
ally a 3-lobed pod, the lobes or carpels separating elaatically from a per- 
sistant alia ; seeds often arillate. 

In the tropics a very large and important order, containing many acrid 
anil poisonous planta. Represented in North America by only a few gen- 
era, comprising a small number of medicinal species. 

^ EUPHORBIA.— SpoitaE. 

Character of the Genus. — Flowers moncecious, collected into beads, aur- 
TOunded by a 4- to 5-lobed involucre, which resembles a calyx or corolla. 
Within the involucre are a number of stamens surrounding a stalked 
ovary, the whole resembling a single flower ; but as each stamen is jtiinfed 
on a pedicel, and proceeds from the axil of a bract, it is considered as a 
separate ^ower, bence each involucre includes a number of staminate 
flowers, each consisting of a single stamen, surrounding a sobtaiy, stalked 
pistillate flower. Ovary 3-lobed, 3-ce!led ; styles 3, each 2-cleft. Pod 
3-lobed, splitting elastically into 3 one-seeded, 2-valved carpels. 

A very large genus, represented in North America by numerous herba- 
ceous species. All of them are characterized by a more or less acrid, milky 
juice. 

Euphorbia coroilata Linm'. — Larye-Flojvering Spurge. 

Bescriplioii. — Stems several from a large branching root ; erect, nearly 
simple, 2 to 3 feet high, glabrous or sometimes sparingly hairy. Leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, or linear, entire, obtuse, only the uppermost or floral 
ones whorled or opposite. Flowers in 5- to 7-rayed umbels, the rays 2- to 
E-forked ; involucres white, petaloid, showy, on long peduncles. Pod 
smooth, on a slender pediceL 

Habitat. — In rich or sandy soil from New York to Wisconsin and south- 
v&rd. 

Euphorbia Ipecacuanhse Linne. — Ipecacuanha Spurge. 

Dem-riplion. — Stems numerous from a long, deep perennial root, erect 
or difi'ueely spreading, 5 to 10 inches high, branching dichotomously from 
near the base. Leaves obovate, oblong, or narrowly linear, nearly sessile, 
glabrous, all or only the upper ones opposite. Peduncles axUlar)', elongated. 
Involucre petaloid, 4- to 5-lobed, with the same number of obtuse gland& 
Pod long-pedieelled, obtusely angled, nearly smooth. 

BabUat.—lii sandy soil near the coast from New York southward. 

Several other indigenous species of euphorbia have been used medici- 
nally, but those described above are believed to well represent the genus 
found in North America. 
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Part Usfd.—The root ot both speciea. Formerly official, but dismissed 
from the Pharmacopceia in 1880. 

ComtUuenls. — A perfectly satisfactory analysis of these plants is yet to 
be made. That they contain an emetic principle is very evident, but it 
has not yet been isolated. 

iVqw»-a( 10 lis.— Commonly administered in powder. 

Medical Properties and Vttet. — Both species posaeaa similar if not quite 
identical properties, being actively emeto-cathartic ; in small doses, diapho- 
retic. More pleasant to the tnst€ than ipecacuanha ; either of them may 
be substituted far it iu casea where emesis is desired, and cathartic action 
is not objectionable. 

STILLINQIA. 

Stillingia sylvatica Linno. — Stillingia, Queen's Root. 

Deseriptiott. — Flowers moncecious, collected in a terminal spike. Calyx 
2- to 3-cleft or parted. Corolla absent. Stamens, 2 to 3 ; anthers adnate, 
extrorse. Style single ; stigmas 3, diverging. Pod 3-lobed, 3-celled, 3- 
seeded. Seed caruuculate. 

An herbaceous perennial. Stems 1 to 3 feet high, erect, smooth, from 
a very large tapering root. Leaves alternate, oblong-lanceolate, serrulate, 
nearly sessile, commonly with two glands at the base. Fertile flowers few, 
at the base of a dense sterile spike. The flowers are produced in summer. 

Habitat, — In sandy soil from Virginia southward. 

Part Used. — The root — UnUeii Sfali'n Pharmanojueia. 

ConstUuenls. — Stillingia has a strong disagreeable odor, which is les- 
sened by drying, and a bitter, acid, and pungent taste, which persists even 
when the dried root has been exposed to the air for a long time. It has 
yielded to analysis a volatile oil possessing the odor and taste of the crude 
drug, and a resinous body which also appears to possess medicinal activity. 
The so-called oil of slitlinffia, occurring as a commercial article, is said to 
be an ethereal extract, not without medicinal properties, but in do way 
resembling the true volatile oil. - 

iVe/w rations. —Ex tractum stiUingiffl fluidum — fluid extract of stillin- 
gia. — United Stales Pltarmacopofia. It is also administered in decoction 
and syrup. 

Medical Properties and Viu^s. — Stillingia, in large doses, is an active 
emeto-cathartio ; in small doses, alterative. By that class of practitioners 
who reject mercury in the treatment of syphilis, stillingia is very largely 
employed as a substitute. In scrofula, chronic cutaneous and hepatic dis- 
orders, it is also said to act beneficially. In general terms, it may be said 
to have earned ita present reputation and standing as a remedy in those 
oosea which, in former times, were considered moat amenable to sarsapa- 
rilla. Whether its reputation rests upon a more secure foundation than 
did that of sorsaparilla, ia a question not easy to decide. One thing, Iiow- 
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" ©ser, inuat be conceded — atiUingia is certainly not without activity. Now, 
while it is not claitoed to net specifically in Byphilis, the fact aeems well es- 
tablished that in ceiiain cases, by stimulating the secretory functions, it 
exerts a very beneficial inllueDCe. The same may be said of its action in 
scrofulous aud cutaneous affections. It undoubtedly deserves more 001*6- 
ful examination than it lias hitliei-to had, in order that its sphere of use- 
fulness may be more accurately deHned. 

URTICACEX. 

Character of the Ord/r. — Plants with alternate or opposite, stipulate 

saves, and monoecious, dicecious or, rarely, perfect flowers. Calyx regu- 

EJu, monosepalous, or with 2 to 5 or more divisions. Stamens ns many 

B the segments of the calyx, and opposite them. Ovary free, 1-celled, 1- 

loTuled, rarely 2-celled ; style or stigma simple. Fruit l-»eeded. 

A very large order of chiefly tropical plants, comprising several well- 
K characterized suborders. Not very well represented in Noi-th America. 

ULMUS.— ElJK. 
Ulmus fulva Michaux. — Slipjyery Elm, Red Elm. 

Description. — Flowers polygamous. Calyx bell-shaped, 7- to 9-Iobed. 
■'Stamens 7 to 9, with long, slender filaments. Ovary 2-celled, each cell 1- 
loTuled : styles 2, diverging. Fruit a 1-celled, l-seeded, membranaceous 
mmara. 

A medium-sized tree, 20 to GO feet high, 1 to 2 feet in diameter, n-ith 

a rough, lightrgroy bark and reddish wood. Leaves alternate, 4 to 8 

inches long, ovate-oblong, taper-poiuted, doubly serrate, rough above, soft- 

L-^wny beneath- Flowers reddish, pubescent, in lateral clusters, preced- 

ling the leaves in March and April. 

Habitat. — In rich, rather dry soil, from Western New England to Lake 
VSuperior and souUiward. 

i\irt C8e<f.— The mner bark— oiKcinl nnme, Ulmus — I'mted Slates Phar- 

ConstUuentu, — Tlte only important constituent of slippery elm bark is 
a abundance of mucilage. 

PreparalionK. — Mucilago ulmi — mucilage of elm. — United States fkar- 
This is merely an infusion of the sUced bark in boiling water. 
Medical Properties and Uses. — Slippery elm is demulcent and slightly 
mtritious. It is used lai-gely in acute inflammatory and febrile affections, 
Utber alone or slightly acidulated with lemon-juice, and is one of the most 
aluabla agents of its cliiHs, seldom or never deranging the stomach. Es- 
raally it is often employed in the form of a poultice, being first groimd 
T torn into shreds, and made into a mass of proper consistence with Ix)il- 
1 water. It bos also been employed, in the form of t«nts, to dilate the 
k of the uterus and fistulous tracts. 
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Morus rubra Linii^. — Red MnUierry. 

Description. — Flowers montecioas or ditscioua, Staminat* flowers in 
drooping axillary spikes ; csiyx 4-parted ; stameus 4. Pistillate flowera 
in dense, orat€, erect spikes ; calyx o( 4 sepals ; ovary 2-ceDed, one of the 
cells disappearing during the development of the fruit ; styles 2, filiform. 
When ripe each ovary is an acheniura covered by the Bucculent calyx, the 
whole fertile spike becoming a dark-purple, juicy fruit resembling a black- 
berry. 

A small tree 20 to 30 feet high. Leaves alternate, ovate, cordate, 
pointed, serrate, rough above, downy beneath ; those of the young shoots 
sometimes 2- to 3-lohed. The flowers appear in May ; the berries are ripe 
in July ; they are about an inch long, and have an agreeable sweetish and 
acidulous taste. 

HabUat. — In rich woods from New England to HUnois and southward. 
/hrt Csed.^The fruit- 
not ofQcial. 

ConstituenU. — G I n c o s e , 
free acid, and mucilaginous 
matter. 

Prepa ratimts, — Comm only 
used in the form of a syrup 
or expressed juice. 

Medical Prupertica and 
Uses. — Mulberries are slight- 
ly laxative, and their mildly 
acid properties render them 
cooling and refreshing. They 
are chiefly employed in tbd 
preparation of refrigenint 
drinks in acute febrile and 

I'^/H^^^f^^' ^ inflammatory affections. 

Htai 
sep: 
cloc 
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URTICA. —Nettle. 
Charocler of the Genus. — 
Flowera monteciousor diceci- 
oua, in axillary clusters or 
spikes. Staminate flowers ; 
stamens 4, inserted around the rudiment of a pistil. Pistillate flowers ; 
sepals 4, in pairs, the outer pair smaller, spreading, the inner, in fruit, en- 
closing the achenium. 

Annual or perennial herbs, with stinging hairs. Leaves opposite, stip- 
ulate. Flowers greenish. 
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Urtica dioica IAini6.~ Common Nettle. 

Stem erect, 2 to 4 feet high, very bristly. Leaves ovate, cordate, 
pointed, stronfrly sen-ate, mostly smooth above, downy underneath. 
Flower sptkea much bi-anched. 

HahiUU. — In waste iilaces, especially about dwellings ; introduced from 
Europe. 

Urtica urens linnl: — Dimrf Netlle. 

Stem erect, 8 to 12 inches high, less bristly than the preceding, 
saves elliptical or ovate, conrsely ami deeply serrate. Flower clusters 2 
Q each axil, the staminate and pistillate flowers intermingled. 

Habifnl. — lu waste places ; introduced from Europe. Less common 
a the preceding. 

Wood Nettle {Laportea Canadensia Oaudichaud), an indigenous plant, 
sely related to the genus urtica, also possesses slinging properties, and 
8 probably hardly less efficient 

Parte I'xed.—ThB seed, leaves, and tops — not official. 
ConnlUiienls. — The stinging hairs of nettles coutaiu free formic acid, 
Mmt as their effect upon the skin differs seDsibly from that of pure formic . 
dd, it is inferred that there is present also some other irritiiting substance. 
Pre}>aratio>is.— The expressed juice, decoction, and the bmised leaves. 
Medical f^'tprrtii'if and Caes. — Flagellation of the skin with fresh net- 
KCles was formerly employed for counter-irritant effect in paralysis, and 
a whether produced by disease or by alcohol or opium. Internally 
3 drug has been used with asserted benefit in hemon-hages from the 
I, lungs, uterus, etc., and in catan'hal aflections. 

CANNABIS.— Hemp. 
Cannabis sativaLiun^. — Hemp, American Hhnp. 
Description . — Flowers dicecious. Staminate flowers with 5 sepals, and 
B drooping stamens. Pistillate flowers with a calyx of one sepal which 
is folded around the ovary ; ovary roundish, 1-ovuled ; stigmas 2, filiform, 
^andular. Achenium ovate, 1-seeded. 

A coarse, pubescent, somewhat viscid annual Stem erect, 3 to G feet 
high, anguhir, branching. Leaves altemnte or opposite, on long weak 
petioles, digitate, with ■'> to 7 linear-lanceolafe, shai-ply serrate segments. 
Tluwera in asillary clusters ; staminate clusters lax, drooping, leafless at 
B base; pistillate, erect, leafy at the base. 
Habilai.^\a waste places. Largely cultivated in some of the Western 
1 Southern States. Introduced from Europe. 
J'arti' Uned. — The flowering tops. OflScial name. Cannabis Americana — 
merican Canuabis— Dit/ef/ States Pharmacopcein. 
This plant is specifically identical with that affording the Cannabis 
i [Iitdian Hemp, Hanhish) of commerce, and has received the above 
lacopceial name simply for identification. 
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ConstUuente. — The eonstituenta of Americnn canDabia do not differ 
from those of Indiftn caunabis save, perhaps, in degree ; authors pretty 
generally consider the latter more active than the former. The active 
properties of cannabis appear to reside chiefly in a resin which has re- 
ceived the name cnnnabin; but there is also found a small proportion of 
volatile oU possessing the cbaraoteriatic odor and taste of the plant, and 
producing narcotic effects. Its remaining constituents are medicinally 
vmimportant. 

Preparatwns. — There are no official preparations of American cannabis. 




It may be employed in the same manner as Indian cannabis, namely, in 
extract, fluid extract, or tincture. 

Medical Properlwa and Uses. — Cannabis, wben fresh, bas a peculiar 
narcotic odor, which is said to be capable of producing headache and 
other cerebral symptoms. This property is considerably diminished by 
drying and long keeping, hence the drug should be used as fresh as pos- 
sible. Indeed, Uiero is little doubt that much of the uncertainty of can- 
nabis is dependent upon a want of care in this respect Cannabis is s 
powerful narcotic. cauHing, lii-st, exhilaration and delirious hallucinations, 
generally of a pleasurable cliarncfer, and afterward drowsiness and stu- 
por. Though much less certain than opium, it has none of the unpleasant 
after-effects of the latter, and is often used instead to relieve pain, allay 
spasm, and produce sleep. 

HU MULUS. —Hop. 
Humulus Lupulus Linm''. — Hnp. 

Description. — Flowers dicecious. Staminate flowers with 5 sepala, and 
B erect stamens. * Pistillate flowers with a single sepal, which embrocea 
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\ tbe ovary, grows with it after dowering, and covera the achenium at ma- 
F turity. 

A perenQial plant, with annual, angular, rough, twining stems, which 
climb to the height of many feet Leaves mostly opposite, on long, wind- 
ing petioles, the smaller ones cordate, the larger 3- or 5-lobed, seiTat«, 
veiny, and verj- rough. Stipules, 2 or 4 between the petioles, cvate, re- 
flexed, persistent Staminate flowers in loose, axillary panicles ; pistillate 
in catkins of numerous foliaceous, 
imbricated, concave bracts, each 2- 
flowered, forming, in fruit, mem- 
branaceous strobiles. The acbemum, 
fruiting calyx, etc., are covered with 
yellow resinous grains, called lujiu/iiu 
Habitat. — The common hoii is 
widely distributed over most tem- 
perate regions, growing in thickets 
without cultivation. It is indigen- 
ous to North America, being espe- 
cially common in the northern and 
western portions of the United States. . 
In some sections of the country it is I 
extensively cultivated for use in brew- 
ing ale, beer, etc. 

I'ttHs rswf. — The strobUes— of- 
ficial name, Humulus — Hopa The 
glandular powder separated from the 
strobiles — ofGcial name, Lupulinum 
— LupuUn. — United Slates J'harma- 
copteia. 

ConOiluentu, — Hops have a pecu- 
liar aromatic, somewhat narcotic odor, ^"' '^■— H""'"'"* LupuIm. 
and an aromatic, bitter, astringent taste. These properties are more strongly 
marked in lupulin that in the strobiles after this has been separated from 
them. Lupulin constitutes froiu one-tentb to one-sixth the weight of hops, 
and contains, as its most important constituents, volatile oil, a peculiar 
bitter principle, and an alkaloid having an odor somewhat resembling that 
of conia. The scales of bops from which the lupuhn has been sepai-ated 
posaess the same active priiici]ileg but in smaller proportions. 

IVeparatiova. — Of bops: Tinctura humuli^ — tincture of hops. Of lu- 
pulin : Estractum lupulini fluidum — fluid extract of lupulin ; oleoreaiua 
lupuUni — oleoresin of lupulin. — United Sta/es Phtirmacopaki, An infusion 
of hops is also efficient and is often employed. 

Medical Properlies and Umn. — Hops are tonic aud slightly narcotic 
Their tonio influence has been found \iseful in debility of the digestive 
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organa, while their narcotic aud sedative effects aeem most pronounced in 
irritable conditions of the genito-urinary tract. A pillow of hops is oni 
of the standard remedies umong the laity for sleeplesBiiess, and is often 
nsed with the happiest eflecta. Hop fomentations are frequently employed 
to relieve the pain of abscesses and iiiflanimationa, and form an excellent 
application for the purpose. 

JUCLAHDACEA. 

Character of Ihe Order. — Trees with alternnle, pinnate, exstipulate 
leaves. Flowera moncecioua, the stamiuate in catkins, with an irregular 
calyx adnate to the bract ; the fertile sohtory or in small clusters or 
spikes, with a regular 3- to 5-Iobe(l calyx adherent to the incompletely 2- 
to 4-celled, 1-ovuled ovary. Fruit a dry, bony-shelled drupe, containing 
a large 4-lobed, oily seed. 

A small order of trees of great economic importance. Among its most 
Important representatives in North America are the butternut, black- 
walnut and hickory. 

JUGLANS. — Walnbt. 

Juglans cinerea Linne. — Butternuf. 

Description. — Staminate flowers in long, simple, lateral catkins from 
the wood of the preceding year ; calyx unequally 3- to 6-cleft. Stamens 12 
to 40 ; tilament^ree, very short. Pistillate flowers soHtary or clustered on 
a peduncle at the end of the bitiaches ; calyx 4^toothed, with 4 minute 
petals at the sinuses. Styles 2, very short ; stigmas 2, club-shaped, slightly 
fringetL Fruit oblong, with a clammy, fibrous-fleshy epicarp, and a very 
hard, irregularly and deeply-furrowed endocarp, or nut^shell. 

A tree 20 to .50 feet high, with gray bark and widely spreading branches. 
Leaves long, unequally pinnate ; leaflets 15 to 17, the lateral sessile, the 
terminal petiolate, oblong-lanceolate, rounded at the base, acuminate, 
finely serrate, downy, especially beneath, the petioles and branchlets 
downy with clammy hairs. 

Habitat. — In rich woods and in fields ; everywhere common. 

PaH Cserf.~The inner bark of the root— C'HiVerf Sifdeg Pharmacopceia. 

ConeHtuents.— The most important constituent thus far isolated from 
butternut bark is a volatile acid, called by its discoverer jupfenrfic aeui, but 
believed by other chemists to be identical with nucin, previously found in 
the pericarp and leaves of Juglana rer/ia Linne. To this substance is 
doubtless due the pfreater part of the activity of the bark. 

Preparations. — Eitractum juglandis— extract of juglans. — C"ni(«f Stales 
Pharmacopma. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Butternut is a mild cathartic, resembling 
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Aubai'b in the mUduess of ita action and freedom fiom irritating proper- 
It bus been used witb best effect in habitual constipation. 

CUPULIFERX. 

Character of the Order. — Trees or Blirubs with alternate, simple, feather^ 
veined leaves, furnished with veiy deciduous stipulas, forming the bud- 
scales. Flowei-8 monoecious ; tUe staminate in cutkina ; the pistillate sol- 
itary', clustered or spiked, and provided with an involucre which forms a cup- 
like receptacle, or an entire covering to the 1-celled, l-aeeded nut. Calyx 
adherent to the ovary, the minute teeth crowning its summit Ovary more 

\ , OP lesa 2- to 7-celled, each cell InDvuled, only one of which matures. Seeds 

^^Keomparatively large, thick and fleshy, often edible, 

^^B An order of few genera, but comprising many valuable species. The 

^B$bak {fjuercug), chestnut [Canlanea), and beech (Fagus), are among the moat 

^^ftSmportan t. 

^B QUEBCUS.— Oak. 

^B Qusrcus alba Linn6, — White Oak. 

^^1 Deseriplion. — Staminate flowers in long, slender, pendulous catkins ; 

^^^slamens 5 to 12, suiTounded by narrow scales which are sometimes united 
into an in-egular perianth. Pistillate flowers scattered or clustered ; peri- 
anth more or less G-lobed, adherent to the ovary, which is about 3-celled, 
the whole enclosed by a scaly, bud-like involucre which becomes a hard, 
woody cup about the base of the rounded nut or acorn. 

A large tree, sometimes growing to the height of 70 to 80 feet, with a 
diameter of 6 to 7 feet. Leaves ovate or obovate-oblong in general out- 
line, obliquely and deeply cleft into 3 to 9 oblong, obtuse lobes. When 
young they are reddish above, whitish and downy beneath, but at matu- 
rity bright green above, and smooth, pale, or glaucous beneath. Cup 
hemispherical-saucer- shaped, rough or tuberculated at maturity, naked, 
much shorter than the ovoid or oblong (1 inch long), sweetish, edible 
aeom- The bark is very liBhWx>lored, whence the specific name of the tree. 
Habitat. — From Canada to Florida and westward; common. 
Ihrl r«yf. — The bark, deprived of the corky layer — official name, 
Qaercus alba. — L'nitcd Staltv I'hannarojxeia. 

kCoruttUuents. — Tlie only important constituent of oak bark ia tannin. 
PrepartUions. — There are no official preparations. It is usually em- 
lyed, whether internally or topically, in decoction. 
Medical Properties and Unci. — Oak bark is astringent by virtue of its 
min. and is used for the same purposes as other vegetable astringents, 
s decoction is sometimes employed externally to prevent the formation 
bed-flores. 
Many other indigenous species of oak possess essentially similar prop- 
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CAST AKEA. —Chestnut. 



Castanea vescaLinuiS. — Chestnut. 

Deicn-ijHion. — Sfamiuate flowei-s clustered upon long, pendulous catr 
kiuB ; calyx, commonly 6-parted ; stamens 8 to 20. PietUlate flowers few, 
nsuully three together in a scaly, prickly involucre, which enclose* them, 
and at maturity opens by i vulvea ; calyx with a G-lobed border which 
crowns the 3- to 7-ceUed, G- to li-ovuled ovary ; stigmas as many as the 
cells of the ovary, and surrounded by 5 to 12 rudimentary stamens. Nuts 
coriaceous, ovoid, flattened, 1 to 3 in number, sweetish, edible. 

A large tree, 30 to 50 feet in height, with a diameter of 3 to 6 feet. 
Leaves fi to 7 inches long, 1^ to 2 inches wide, oblong-lanceolate, aciuni- 
nate, sharply serrate, very regularly feather-veined, when mature, smooth 
and yellowiah-green both sides. It blooms in June and July and matures 
its fruit after fraat, when the burrs open and the nuts fall. 

Habitat. — In rocky iind hilly places, and in alluvial or sandy soil ; 
widely distributed, and often associated with oak and pine. 

I^ri Uteti. — The leaves, collected in September or October while still 
green. Official name — Castanea. — UriUed SMrs Pharmacnporia. 

CojiMitiients. — Nothing save common vegetable principles have as yet 
been detected in chestnut leaves. 

Preparations. — Extractum caataneffi fluidimi — fluid extract of castanea. 
— United Stales PharmacDprma. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — There is much doubt regarding the medi- 
cinal activity of chestnut leavea Introduced as a remedy for whooping- 
cough, the drug was considerably lauded for a time, but its shght popu- 
larity seems ah-eoily waning. Li absence of anything to establish the 
presence of a therapeutically active principle, or of physiological experi- 
ments to prove its activity, the mere statement that it exerts a controlling 
influence upon a lUsease of such uncertain course as whoopiug-coogh may 
well be received with caution, 

MYRICACEjE. 

Character of the Order. — Jlonoecious and dioecious shrubs, with both 
staminate and pistillate flowers in short scaly catkins. Leaves alternate, 
resinous-dotted, and often fragrant 

A small order baring few representatives in North America. In general 
they possess, to a greater or less degree, aromatic, astringent, and stimu- 
lant properties. 

MYItlC A , — B ATBERBT. 

Myrica cerifera Linne, — liaijh'rry, Wax-Myrtle. 
Description. — Flowers mostly dicBcious. Staminate catkins oblong, 
scattered ; pistiUate ovoid, tiom scaly, axillary buds. Both kinds destitute 
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i! cuiyx natl corolla, the solitai-y tlowera being placed each under a Ecaly 
bract, with a pair of bractlete. Stomena 2 to 8. Ovary ^vith 2 to 1 scolea 
at its base ; Btigmas 2. Fruit an ovoid nut or drupe, covered with wbitish 
wax. 

A abrub, 3 to 8 feet higb. Leaves oblong-Ianceolate, narrowed at the 
baae, entire or somewhat toothed toward the apes, ehining and resinoiia- 

|| dotted both aides, frjigrant, appearing late in April before the flowers. 

^^H 3fnta scattered or clustered along the laet year's branches, sometimes per- 

^^HfllBting for two or three years. 

^^H Sahiiaf. — In sandy or rocky places on or along the coast. 

^H Paris rsp(f.— The bark and was— not officiaL 

^^H ConxtUuents. — Besides common vegetable principles, there are in bay- 

^^Hlwrry bark an acrid resin, an astringent resin, and a pecubar aciid acid, 

jf^^ termed myrifinic acid. Myrtle wax in mass, after separation from the 
fruit, is greenish-gray in color, with a consiHtence intermediate between 

11 that of beeswax and tallow. It burns with a white flame and a fragrant 

J^H odor. 

^^B Prejxiralione. — There are no official preparatton& The bark has been 

^^^hued chiefly in powiler and in decoction. 

I Meduml Projierties and Uses. — Baybeny bnrk is an acrid stimulant 

and astringent In moderate doses it produces a sensation of heat in the 
stomach ; in large doses, nausea and vomiting. The i>owder is very irri- 
tating to the nasal mucous membranes, and produces violent sneezing. It 
has been employed to some extent in a great variety of diseased conditions, 
but without acquiring reputation in any. Bigelow stated, sixty years ago, 
as the result of Iiis investigations, that it is " more interesting in a chemi- 
cal than a medical point of view ; " and his statement, in the present stata 
of our knowledge, scarcely requires comment or revision. 



COMPTONIA. —Sweet-Pern. 

Comptonia asplenifolia Alton.— iS'!'w(-/frii. 
Datcriplivn. — Mowers montJDcious and dicecious. Staminaie flowers in 
Q'lindrical catkins with imbricated, concave, reniform, acuminate, 1-flowered 
; stamens 3 to 6. Pistillate flowei-s in egg-shaped, burr-like catkins ; 
f surrounded by 8 long, linear, awl-ahaped scales, which are persistent 
round the ovoid-oblong, smooth, 1-seeded nut, 
A low shrub, 1 to 3 feet high, slender, branched, somewhat hairy. 
KLeaves alternate, linear-lanceolnte, 3 to 1 inches long by half an inch broad, 
[deeply pinnatifid with many rounded lobes, resenibhng those of a fern. 
rTbis resemblance, together nith the fragrance of the leaves, has given the 
plant the popular name of mnvl-ft^-ii. 

Habiltil. — In dry sterile or sandy soil from Virginia to Wisconsin and 
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northward. 
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BETULACE^. 



Parti used. — The leaves and tops — not ofiBciaL 

Constituents, — The most intportant coDBtitueats are Yolatil6oil and ti 
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— Commonly used in decoction. 
Slediad Properliea and £'»■«, — Sweet-fern is stimulant and astringent 
It is occasionally employed as a domestic remedy in diarrbosa, colic, etc. 

BETULACE/E. 

Character of the Order. — Trees or shrubs with simple, alternate, stipu- 
late leaves, often strongly feather-veineiL Flowers monoecious, in scaly 
catkins, 2 or 3 under each bract, and without a perianth. Ovary 2-celled ; 
stigmas 2. Fruit a dry, l-celled, 1-seeded, often winged nut. 

A small order inhabiting chiefly the northern temperate regions. 

BETULA . —Birch . 

Betula lenta Linn 6. — Sweet, Black, or Oierry Birrh. 

Deacripli'in. — Staminate flowers 3, under each scale of the catldn, each 
-with 4 short stamens. Pistillate flowers 2 or 3 under each scale of the 
catkin, each consisting of n naked ovaiy which, in fruit, becomes a winged 
nutlet or samara. 

A medium-sized tree with brownish-red, cherry-like bark. Leaves 
ovate or oblong-ovate, cordate, acuminate, sharply serrate, smooth and 
shining above, glabrous beneath. Sterile catkins long and di-ooping, ter- 
ZDinal and lateral, formed in summer, and expanding the following spring. 
Fertile catkins oblong-cylindrical in fruit, usually terminal on short lateral 
branches of the season. Bark, of the younger branches especially, aro- 
matic, having the odor and taste of gaultheria. When wounded the stem 
yields a saccharine juice. 

Habitat.— Jn moist woods from New England to Elinois northward, and 
along the Alleghanies southward. 

Parts Used. — The bark, leaves, and saccharine juice— not official. 

Constituents. — The bark and leaves, by distillation, yield a volatile oil 
identical In composition with that obtained from gaultheria, and, it is Biud, 
frequently sold for the latter. 

PrejiaTotionK. — Commonly used in decoction. The oil evidently pos- 
sesses all the virtues of the drug, and is therefore the most efficient prepa- 
ration. 

Medinal Properties and f sea. — The white birch of Europe (Betida oibn 
Linno) and the related American species, Betula aiba, var. Poputi/olia Spach, 
and Betula lenta L, have l>een considered purifiers of the blood, and have 
been employed ns domestic remedies in rheumatism, gout, cutaneous affec- 
tioDB, etc. \Vhatever virtues they possess are probably due to their volo- 
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e oil, and as this is identiciil witli that of gaultberiEi, their therapeutio 
Keffectfi mast uecesBHi-ily b6 aimiliLr. 

ALN US.— Alder, 

AInus serrulata Aiton. — Black Alder, Ihg Alder. 

Description. — Stamiiiate flowers 3, rarely 6, under each scale of the 
catkin ; calyx 3- to 5-parted ; Btamena as many aa the lobes of the calyx, 
with short filamenfB. Pistillate flowers 2 to 3 under each scale of the cat- 
kin ; calyx of 4 small scales, adherent to the scales of the catkin. 

A slender shrub, G to 12 feet high. Leaves obovate, acute at the base, 
rounded or blunt at the apex, shaqjly serrate, somewhat coriaceous, green 
both sides, smooth or don'ny beneath. The flowers appear early in spring 
before the expansion of the leaves, the staminate ones in long drooping 
catkins, the pistillate, in short erect ones, which, in fruit, are ovate, and 
persist for a long time upon the stem. 

Habitat. — Common in swamps and along the marshy borders of streams, 
from Southern New England to "Wisconsin and southward. 

I\rt r*Brf.— The bark— not official 

CoTuUituents. — The only important constituent of alder bark thus far 
discovered is tannin. 

I\-€j)aTations. — Commonly used in decoction. 

Medical /Vo^jer^jVs aiul t's^. — Alder bark is alterative and astringent 
It is Bsid to have been used in dinrrhcea, and hiematuria. In some sec- 
tions of the country it is largely employed in domestic practice as a puri- 
fier of the blood, both for the human subject and domestic animals. The 
author has seen it employed many times in persona afflicted with succes- 
sive crops of boils, with the happiest effect Evidently such effects could 
not have been produced by the tannin which it contains, hence there ia 
probably present some other principle of an active character which has not 
as yet been isolated. 

Other species of alnus, both indigenous and exotic, poasess similar 
properties. 

SALICACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Trees or shrubs with alternate simple, stipu- 
late leaves. Flowers dicecious, in catkins, one under each bract, eutii'ely 
destitut* of a floral envelope. Fruit a 1-celled, 2-valved, many-seeded pod, 
the seeds provided with long silky down. 

A small order comprising two genera, namely, SaUx and Populus, All 
of them possess, to a greater or leaa extent, bitter tonic properties. 

BALIX. — WiL LO w. 

Character of the Genus. — Scales of the catkin entire. Staminate flowers 
of 2 to 10 distinct or united stamens, with 1 or 2 small glanda. Katillate 
flowers with a amall, flat gland at the base of the ovary. 
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A very large genua of ebruba and trees, growing chiefly along waters 
couraea in the noi'tbem temperate zone, but some inhabit high mountaiaa, 
and one is found nearer the noi-th pole than ftuj- other shrubby plant. All 
known specieu are bitter, and contain aalimiin a greater or leas proportion. 
The one in which thia principle lb moet abundant, and which baa therefore 
been chiefly employed medicinally, is : 

Salix alba Linn^ — While Willow. 

DescnpUon. — Catkins long, loose, pedunculate, borne on the aumniit of 
the lateral leafy branches of the season. Scales entire, gi-eenish-yellow, 
more or leas hairy, falling before the pods are ripe. Stamens mostly 2 ; 
filaments hairy below. Ovary ahort^stalked or nearly aessile, glabrouB; 
stigmas thick, recurved. 

A tr.'e, 50 to 80 feet high. Leaves lanceolate or elliptic-Ianceolat«, 
pointed, somewhat toothed, clothed more or less with white, silky hairs, 
especially beneath. 

Hai'iliit. — Introduced from Europe, but naturalized and very common 
in moist situations. 

The indigenous species of willow are very numerous, and many of them 
are very common, but, as few of them have ever been employed medicinally, 
they need not occupy our attention here. 

Part L'aed. — The bark of salix alba and of other apecies of ealix. — 
United States P)iarinacupfi:ia. 

ConnliluerUs. —Willow bark contains as its most important constituent, 
aalicin. This, as remarked above, bos been found in all species which have 
been esaniined. On this account the Pharmacopoiia recognizes not only 
aalix alba, but "otLer species." The bark also contains considerable tan- 
nin, and common vegetable principles. 

Preparalionn. — None are official It has been employed in powder, de- 
coction, and infusion. The active principle, aalicin, is the most eligible 
and eflicient form in which to employ it 

Medical Properties and C'tww.- — Willow bark is tonic and antiperiodic. It 
haa been used in intemuttenta, and as a tonic in dyspepsia, debility, and 
convalescence. Recently aalicin has been employed with asserted benefit in 
rheumatism. 

POPUina — PopLAit. 

Character of the Geints. — Scales of the catkins jagged or irregularly cut- 
lobed at the apex. Flowers in a cup-shaped disk ; the staminate with 4 to 
30 stamens ; the pistillate of a single pistil. Trees with bi-oad, more or 
less cordate leaves, the petioles often compressed laterally, thua occasion- 
ing a tremulous motion when the least agitated. Catkina long and droop- 
ing, appearing before the leaves. 

Populus tremuloides Michaux. — Anfrimn Aitpen. 

Description, — Scales of the catkiuH in 3 or 4 linear diviuons, fringed 
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•with long hairs. A tree, 20 to 50 feet high, with smooth, greenish- white 
bark. Leaves roundish- cordate, acuminate, serrate, smooth buth sides, 
downy on the margins; petioles long, slender, laterally eompressed, so 
that the gentlest breeze sul£ces to keep tiie leaves constantly agitated. 

liabital. — In woods and copses ; common. 

Populus baisamifera Llnui!-. — Balmm Poplar, ThcTnahac. 

Description. — Scales of the catkins dilated, slightly hairj-. A tree, 40 to 
SO feet high. Leaves ovate, acuminate, seiTate with appressed teeth, 
smooth botli sides, green above, white and reticulate-veiny beneatlL la 
spring the bnda are covered with an aromatic resin. 

Habital. — In moist soil. Northern New England to Wisconsin and north- 

rd. 

A variety of this species {P. canduans Aiton — Balm of OUead) differs in 
lutving the leaves brootler and somewhat cordate ; it is common in cultiva- 
ttoD as a shade tree. 

Porta Used. — Of P. tremuloides, the bark ; of P. balsamifera the resin- 
ous exudation of the buds — neither is official. 

Const-Uiienl". — The bark of all species of poplar contains a ciystalhna 
principle, termed populin, closely resembling salicin. The resin of the 
balsam poplar does not differ materially in composition from other aro- 
matic resins. 

Preparations. — Poplar bark is comnionly administered in decoction or 
infusion. The resin of the balsam poplar is readily separated from the 
buds by boiling them in water ; it may then be dissolved in alcohol, and 
administered in this form, or a tincture of the entire buds may be em- 
ployed. 

Mer)ical Properties and Use^. — Poplar bark is a bitter touie, acting like 
'willow-bark, and possessing feeble antiperiodic properties. It is little 
used. 

Poplar balsam is reputed tonic and stimulant. It was formerly used 
to a hmited extent iu pharmacy, to prevent ointments becoming rancid. 

CONIFER>G. 

Charade of Ihi Order, — Monoecious, rarely dioecious, trees or shrubs ; 
flowers in catkins, destitute of calyx and corolla ; stnmens inserted on the 
asis of the catkin under the scales, or the anther-cells are sessile on the 
scales themselves ; ovules and seeds naked. Leaves mostly awl-shaped or 
needle-shaped. Juice commonly resinoua 

A large order, dispersed over all parts of the globe, most abundant 
in tenapernte regions, but extending also to the tropics and frigid zones. 
It comprises three well-marked sub-orders, namely: Abietineae, Piiie 
Jhmily ; Cupressinese, Cypress Ihmilij ; Taxineae, Yew Fhmily. 



CONIFEILE. 



ADIETINE^. 



Character of the Siih-Order. — Ovules 2, inverted, in the axil of a scale o 
bract ; bractB imbricated, in fruit forraing a woody cone. 



Characler of the (?ctu«,— Sterile catkins clustered about the base of the 
young current-year shoots ; the fertile at the apex, and maturing the fol- 
lowing year. Leavea 2 to 5 in a cluster, sheathed at the base by thin, chaflT- 
like persistent scales. 

Trees of a gregarious habit, often forming lai-gc forests ; found only 
in the Northern hemisphere. 

Pinus australis Michaus (P. palustris lAtmi.) — Long-kaoed or Ydlow 
Pine. 

DesiTiplion.—CoiieB 6 to 10 inches long, cylindrical or cionicalHibloug, 
the thick scales armed with a short recurved spine. Leavea in clusters of 3, 
10 to 15 inches long, with long sheaths, crowded at the summit of thick 
and very scaly branches. A tree GO to 80 feet liigb, with thin-scaled bark 
and very resinous wood, dividing near the summit into a number of spread- 
ing branches. 

Haljilat. — From Southern Virginia southward, growing in sandy soU, 
and often forming forests many miles in extent. 

Pinus Tzeda Liune.— Z.oWo% or Okl-Jk-l<l Pine. 

Dencrijilio)!. — Cones 3 to 5 inches long, elongated-oblong, tapering, the 
scales tipped with a stout incurved spine. Leaves in clusters of 2 or 3, 6 to 
10 inches long, with long sheaths. A tree 50 to 100 feet high, with very 
thick, furrowed bark, and sparingly resinous wood ; when growing in fields 
it is low, with spreading branches. 

Habitat. — In light soil, from Delaware southward ; often establishing 
itself in fields exhausted by cultivation, hence called old-field pine. 

The above -described species may be taken as fairly representing the 
medicinal trees of the genua, though many others possess similar or identi- 
cal properties. Becognizing this fact, and that the medicinal derivatives 
of pine are procured from a variety of species, the United States Pharma- 
copceia mentions by name only the most important^ Pinus auetralis, bui 
adds, " other species of pinus." 

Paris Used. — Tlie medicinal virtues of pine reside in its oleo-resin. 
This exudes in greater or less quantity from all species when wounded, 
most abundantly, however, from P. australis, and is official under the 
name terebinthina— turpentine. From it ore procured oil of turpentine 
and resin, while from the wood itself tar is obtained by the process of de- 
structive distillation. 

OoTvitiluenls. — Turpentine, as it exudes from the tree, is a yellowish^ 
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-fiacid, somewhftt opdeBcent Kquid, o( an ogreenble odor and a pungent, 
bilteiiali taate. Exposed to the nir for a length of tioje it coBcretes, and 
foi'Uia a tough maaa wbicli is brittle when cold. It consists of volatile oil 
and resin. The former ia separated by distillation, and is the spirit of 
.iurpcutiue of commerce, while the latter is the non-volatile residue, coia- 
lercially known as rosin. Tor is an enipjreumatic oleoresin of very com- 
composition, containing acetic acid, methylic alcohol, creosote, car- 
acid, etc 
fSvpamtions. — Of turpentine : Oleum terebinthinsD — oil of turpentine, 
sin. Preparations of oil of turpentine : Linamentmu canthari- 
dis — cantharides liniment ; linnnjentum t^rebinthinfe— tuipentine lini- 
ment. Preparations of resin : Ceratum resinie — resin cerate ; emplastnim 
resiniB — resin plaster. Preparations of tai- : Syrupus picis liquitlie — sj-rup 
^irf tar; ungueutum picis liquidiB — tar ointment— twi(«? Slaleg I'harma- 

Mfdkal I^opeiiies and I'ses. — Crude turpentine ia seldom or never 
itemally at the present day ; since its virtues are. believed to reside 
in its essential oil, this ia almost universally employed instead. Oil 
turpentine is stimulant, diuretic, anthelmintic, and, in large doses, cathar- 
extem&Uy it is rubefacient and mildly vesicant. In small, frequently 
ited doaea it stimidatea the kidneys, augments the secretion of urine, 
■ted occasionally produces strangury and hFematuria. In large dosea it 
produces vertigo, nausea, and often brisk cathai-sia. It is used in a great 
variety of cases. Like other terebinth inate medicines it is often employed 
in the later stages of gouorrhtea, and in other catarrhal affections. In 
typhoid fever, and in other affections where tympanites is a prominent and 
distresaing symptom, it often affords great relief; and, indeed, in low ty- 
jihoid conditions generally its employment ia commonly veiy satisfactory. 
Its controlling iuSuence in passive hemorrhages has also long been recog- 
!ed and made use of. As a vermifuge it oft«n enters into the compoai- 
Son of draughts for the e:(pulsion of tfcnio. Externally, alone or in com- 
,tion, it is largely employed as a rubefacient. 

is employed as an ingredient of plasters and cerates, to which it 
[ivee consistence and adhesiveness, without adding sensibly to their ao- 
ivity. 

The medicinal properties of tar are itirailar to those of turpentine, 
ified, however, to some extent by the purely empyreumatic bodies 
rhich it contains. It ia used intenially and by inhalation in chronic ea- 
rhal afiiections, and eiteroolly in a variety of cutaueoua diaeaaea 

ABIES.— Spares . 

Character of the Oenus. — Sterile catkina scattered or clustered in the 

8 of the leaves of the preceding year ; fertile catkins lateral or terminal 

n the branches of the preceding year ; both appearing in spring, the cones 
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HabiiaL — In tl>e moantaina from Peno^hsnta to Xorth OarolinL 

Abi«S Canadensis Michaax. — HemloA; BftntDot ^mix. 

Deacnplkm. — Conen oval, i to | inch long, hanging on the cods of tbe 
brsDcbes of the precfnling y<«r, peraisteDt ; scales not falling away from 
tbo axu. heaven linear, obtuse, j inch long, scattered, somewhat i-taoked, 
dark green abuve, paler beneath. A large tree, often 70 to 80 feet high, 
witb a diameter lA 2 to 3 feet ; in forests, with spreailing bixnclies at the 
top. Bark rough oixl deeply-ftu-rowed ; wood U^t, coaTse-grained, bni 
oomparatireljr strong, largely used for fences and oulboildinga. 

Habitat. — In hilly and rocky soil In many regions it forma forests of 
ooDsidenble extent, eq>ecially on west hillfddea. Most common north- 
ward. It is ttpproacliing extinction in many sections of tbe Northern 
United States, since it does not flourish as a second-growth tree. 

l^trU Vtieil. — Tlie resinous exudation of all species. That procured 
from A. biilaomea is ofBdal under the name Terebinthina Canadensis — 
Canada turpentine, or Canada balsam. It is contained in blisten or veffl- 
oles upon the bark and is collected by puncturing these and pressing out 
their contents. A. Froseri ,^'ields n balsam of identical character. The 
resinouH exuilntion of A. Canadeusis is official under the name Fix Cona- 
deusis — CuDudn pitch or hemlock pilch. 

C'/nirfjiucH/n.— Canada tui-pentine is a yeUowish or faintly greenish, 
tranepai'ent, viscid liquid, of an agreeable terebinthinate odor, and a bitter- 
ish, sUgUtly acrid taste. Exposed to the air it slowly concretes, and forms 
a maits which is brittle when cold. It is composed of volatile oil and 
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Cunaila pitcli is in opaque, reddish-brown masses, hard and brittle at 

rdinary temperatures, but readily eofteuing by the application of little 

It contains resin, and a minute proportion of volatile oil, 

PreparatioM.^Oi Canada turpentine: none. Of Canada pitch: Em- 

t|)lastnimpici8 Canadensis-— Canada pitch plaster. — Uailed Slalai J'hannaco- 

p(eia. 

Medical Proiierlies and Vses. — Canada turpentine does not differnaate- 
rially in action from common turpentine, and is seldom employed niediei- 
ually. Canada pitch, applied externally in the form of a plaster, produces 
mild rubefactioii, by virtue of its volatile oil. It is employed to some extent 
as a substitute for Burgundy pitch, the product of A. ejxetga of Europe. 

The bark of A. Canadensis is very astringent and is largely used in 
tanning. An extract prepared from it occurs as a commercial article and 
has been employed to some extent as a topical astringent It appears to 
"imve no advantages over other common vegetable astringenta. 



I.ATtTT. — Lajich. 



Larix Americana Michaux. — American Larch, Tamarack, 
Degcripliffii. — Catkins termiuattng short lateral branches of the preced- 
I log year, the sterile from leafless buds, the fertile mostly with leaves below ; 
■ txmes ovoid, j to J inch long ; scales few, rounded, not thickened. Leaves 
needle-shaped, soft, fasciculate, deciduous. A fall, slender tree, with hori- 
sontal branches, and thin scaly bark, from which exudes an aromatic resin. 
Habilat, — In swamps and marshy borders of small lak-esand ponds from 
New England to Pennsylvania and Wisconsin ; most common northward. 
It attains its greatest perfection in peat swamps ; indeed, an abundant 
growth of tliis tree in a swamp is almost certain evidence of a deposit of 
— ^peat. 

^^H " Paris Used — The inner bark and the resinous esudalion — not official. 
^^B Con«tiliienln. — It does not appear that an analysis of the bark of the 
^^K^tjnerican larch bos yet been made. The bark of an allied European 
^^^Mpecies L. Eurujma contains tannin of a peculiar character, and another 
^^Hlttid principle allied to pyixtgallic acid and pyrocatechu. The resinous 
^^B 'flxadalion contains resin and a small quantity of volatile oil. 

Preparations. — The bark is commonly employed in decoction. The 
resinous exudation, is an article of commerce under the name of tamarack, 
or spruce gum. It is prepared, generally by sophistication with other 
cheaper substances, for use as chewing-gum. 

iledictd Froiicrlies and I'sen. — Little is known of the therapeutic prop- 
erties of tamarack bark, though it is said to be laxative, tonic, diuretic, 
and alterative. Tamarack gum has no inherent medicinal properties. 
Being chewed, it stimulates the sohvaiy secretion, and to some dyspep- 
tics affords a certain amount of relief ; but whether this is because of the 
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increaseil flow of saliva, or that the act of chewing keeps Iheir minds off , 
the subject of digestion, which coasequently goes on more smoothly, ore 
questions not easily answered. That some dyspeptics are relieved by the 
practice ia certain. And yet, it may be well to aihl, tamarack gum ia 
chiefly chewed, not for medicinal purposes, but simply as a habit. 

CUPRESSIKB,E. 

Character of the Sub-Order. — Fertile flowers, consisting of a few caipel- 
Iftry scales, without bracta, bearing single or several erect ovules on their 
face, forming a closed strobile, or a sort of drupe ia fmit. 

THUJA.— Arbob Vrr.s:. 

Thuja occidentalis Linn6. — Ameriuan Arbor Vitm, YcHow Cedar, 
While Ct-dar. 

Descn'plioit. — Flowers mostly monoecious on different branches, in I 
small, terminal, ovoid catkins. Stamens with i anther cells. Fertile 
catkins, with a few imbricated scales, each bearin)^ Iwo ovules. Cones 
small ; scales smooth, not thickened ; seeds winged all around. Leaves 
appressed, closely imbricated in i rows on the 2-edged branchlets, per- 
sistent, evergreen, shining. 

A tree, 30 to 50 feet high, with a rapidly tapering trunk, and horizon- ' 
tal or declinate branches, often from base to summit. Wood light, some- 
what resinous, very durable. 

HabiUit. — In deep, cold swamps, often associated with tamarack, and on 
wet, rocky banks ; common. 

Parts U^ah — The fresh tops (small branchlets with their covering of 
imbricated leaves) — t'liil'-il Sinter Pharma'y>ii'cm. 

(.hnalituents. — Thuja has a bolauuic, somewhat terebinthinate odor, and 
a pungently aromatic, cnmphoraceous and bitter taste. It has yielded to 
analysis volatile oil, a i)eculiar crystalline principle termed Miy'in, and 
common vegetable principles. i 

Preparations. — There are no ofBciol preparations. Fluid extracts and 
tinctures occur as commercial articles. These should be made from the I 
fresh drug. I 

Mediml Properties and Uses. — Thuja possesses stimulating properties ! 
similar to those of terebinthinate drugs generally, but ia probably moi-e 
nearly alUed to savine in its action than to any other remedy of the class. 
It has been employed in amenorrhrea. catarrhal affections, passive hemor- 
rhage, etc. Externally it is useful in repressing fungous granulations, 
removing warts, etc. 

Thuja sliouhl be carefully distinguished from C«pr(»t!us thyoides, also, 
and more properly called, white cedar, 
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JUNIPKEU8.— JcstPER. 

Character of the Genius. — Flowers ditecious. occasionally moncBciouB, 
in very einall lateral catkius. Anthera 3 to 6, one-i^lled, tnBerted in the 
lower edge of the scales. Fertile flowers few in a small ovoid catkin, of 
3 to 6, fleshy coaleacent scales, each oue-ovuled. Fruit berry-like, though 
in reality a reduced fleshy cone, with scaly bracts at the base, black with a 
whitish bloom. 

Evergreen shrubs or trees with small, scale-like leaves. 

Juniperus communis LinnS. — Common Juni^ter. 

Berries globular, one-third inch in diameter, daik-purphsh, and covered 1 
with a whitish bloom. Leaves artic- 
ulated, in whorls of 3, with a slender 
prickly point, one-half to three-fourths 
of an inch long, bright green below, 
glaucous- white above. 

A low shrub, 4 to G feet high, as- 
cending or spreatling on the ground. 

Habitat. — On dry sterile hills; 
common. It is abundant also in Eu- 
rope, where it fruits more freely than 
hei-e. 

Juniperus VirginianaLinne. — 
Bed Cedar. 

Description. — Berries smaller than 
in the preceding. Leaves of two dif- 
ferent forms ; the younger ones small, 
ovate, acute, scale-Uke, iuibricate in 
four rows upon the sub-divided 
branchlets ; the older, awlshaped, 
loose, one-half inch long. The latter 
foiTu is common in young phints, 
making them resemble, to some ex- 
tent, the preceding species. 

A shrub or small tree in the East, but westward often attaining a height 
of 60 to 90 feet. 

J/abitaf. — In steiile or rocky soil ; common. 

Parts Uiied, — Of J. communis i the fruit — United States Pharmaco}xi'ia. 
Of J. Virginiana : the tops — formerly official, but dropped from the Phar- 
macopoeia in 1880, 

ConMituents. — Juniper berries contain a small percentage of fragrant 
volatile oil, a peculiar principle termed junipcrin, and common vegetable 
principles. Bed cedar contains volatile oil, resin, and conmion vegetable 
pindplea. 
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Preparations. — Of juniper berries : Oleum juniperi — oil of juniper ; spir- 
ituH juniperi — spirit of juniper ; spiritus juniperi compositua — compound 
spirit of juniper, — I'nited States Pharmacopma. 

Bed cedar has been most commonly employed in infusion or decoc- 
tion. The berries possess properties similar to those of common juniper, 
and have been employed in the same manner. 

Mediail Propeiii-es and f'ses.— Juniper berries are stimulant, diuretic, 
carminative and eromenagogue, imparting to the urine the odorof violetB. 
and sometimes producmg irritation of the urinary passages. They are 
chiefly employed as an adjuvant to other more active medicines. 

Bed cedar resembles aavine in action, but is seldom used 



Taxus baccata Linne var. Canadensis Gray. — American Tew, 
Ground Himiloiik. 

Description, — Flowers dicecioua or moncecious ; the sterile in small 
globular oatldna formed of a few naked stamens ; fertile solitary, consisting 
of an erect ovule with an anmilar disk, becoming in fruit puipy and berrj-- 
like, globular and red, enclosing a single nutr-like seed. Leaves evergreen, 
one-half to three-fourths inch long, flat, mucronat*, rigid, 2-raiiked, much 
resembling those of the hemlock spruce, but larger. A low, difltiflely" 
spreading shrub. 

Habilal. — In dark ahady places, often under other evergreens, flourish- 
ing equally well in cedar awampe, uplands, and rocky gorges ; very com- 
mon everywhere. In some sections wrongly called poison hemlock. 

Tliia plant, a variety only of the Eui-opean yew, cannot be said to have, 
as yet, a place among medicines. It is believed, however, to possess poi- 
sonous properties, and is perhaps worthy of investigation. Regarding the 
poisonous properties of the berries, the author can state that he lias eaten 
them without deleterious effect, but whether because the quantity was in- 
Buflicient or not, is an open question. Cases of fatal poisoning from eating 
the berries of the European yew ai-e on record, and therefore our variety 
' is certainly open to suspicion. 



CLASS n.— MONOCOTTIxEDONODS OR ENDOGENOUS PLANTS. 

Stems with no distinction of bark, wood, and pith, their fibrous and 
cellular tissue being irregularly commingled Wlien perennial, such stems 
do not increase by the deposition of annual layers outside the wood 
already formed but by new material deposited within, whence the term 
endogenous, that is, growing within. Leaves commonly parallel-veined, 
aheathing at the base, and not articulated with the stem. Farts of the 
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in tlireea. Embryo with a, single cotyledon (or Beed-leaf), whence 
ttie term monocotyledououa. 
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Charamter of the Order. — Plants with on acrid or pungent juice, simple 

r compound alternate leaves, and flow- 

rs oil a spadix whicli is commonly 

I Burroundetl by n sputhe. Floral enve- 

r lopes absent, or of 4 to 6 sepals. Fruit 

iBually a beiTy. 

A large order of chiefly tropical 
L plants. In geoeral they possess aciid 
I and irritating properties. 

ASIS^MA.— Indian TURNir. 

Arissema triphyllum Torrey. — 
■.Jndian Turnip. 

Dexriplion. — Flowere moncecious 
or by abortion ilicecious, crowded upon 
tiie base of an elongated, club-shaped 
qiadix, which is surrounded and cov- 
ered by a flattened, incurved, hooded 
spathe ; both spathe and spadix, the for. 
mer especiallj', often variegnted with 
dark purple spot* and stripes. Floral 
envelope absent- Sterile flowei-s above 
the fertile, each of a cluster of 2- to 4- 
«eUed anthers ; fertile flowers, consist- 
ing of a single l-cel!ed, 5- to 6-ovule<l 
ovary, forming in fruit a scarlet, 1- to 5- 
fleeded berry. Leaves mostly two, di- 
vided into 3 elliptical-ovate, entire, pointed, veiny leaflets. 

A low perennial herb, with a wrinkled, turnip-shaped, farinaceous conn. 
It blooms in April and May. 

Habitat. — In rich woods, everywhere. 

Farts Used. — The conn— not official. 

Canstituenta. — Indian turnip contains an intensely acrid principle which 
hu not yet been isolated. It is evidently very volatile, being partially lost 
is drying, and entirely so by long keeping. 

Preparations.— li has been employed in substance and in syrup. 

Medical ProiKrtira ami C^e^. — In the recent state Indian turnip, applied 
to the akin, may vesicate ; being chevred it leaves in the mouth an acrid 
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impression which persists for hours. It has been employed chiefly in 
domestic practice, as a stimulating expectorant, and to relieve flatulent 
colic. Topically it has been employed in aphthous sore mouth, aa a 
stimulant to indolent ulcers, and in cutaneous affections. 

SYMPLOCAEPU&— Skcsk CABaioa 

Symplocarpus fcBtidus Salisbury. — Skuiii: Cabbage. 

DeecTiption. — Flowers perfect, thickly crowded upon a globular, short- 
stalked spadix, which is suiTounded and covered by a fleshy, hooded spatiie ; 
the latter striped and spotted with pur^ile. Sepals 4, hooded. Stamens 
4, opposite tbe sepals. Ovary 1-celled, immersed in tlie fleshy receptacle ; 
Style i-angled ; stigma amulL Fruit a globular mast), 2 to 3 inches in 
diameter, composed of the enlarged fleshy spadiz enclosing the seeds just 
below the surface. 

A perenoial herb, with a thick descending root-stock, and numerous 
strong fibrous roots. Leaves all radical, 1 to 2 feet long when fuLy grown, 
ovate, cordate, entii-e, short petioled, smooth and shining green. It blooms 
Tery early in spring, sometimes even in winter when the weather Is mod- 
erate ; the fruit matures about September. 

HabUal. — In bogs and wet places, often associated with veratrum vi- 
ride ; common. 

Parts Ueed. — The rhizome and i-oots. Formerly official under the name 
dTOcoiitiurri, but dropped from the Pharmacopoeia in 1880. 

CotistUuenls. — All parts of this plant have a strong odor like that of 
the skunk. Tbe root liaa an acrid, pungent tast«, and possesses an acrid 
principle of a volatile character which has not been isolated. This prin- 
ciple is dissipated in drying or by heat, and is entirely lost by long keep- 
ing. 

Preparatioiis. — It has been employed in infusion, tincture, and in sub- 
stance. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Skunk cabbage has been used cniefly in 
spasmodic affections, its disgusting odor having probably first afforded 
tbe suggestion. It is said to have produced happy effects in spasmodic 
asthma and in hysteria. In the latter it probably acts quite as strongly 
upon tbe mind as upon tbe body of the patient, possibly more bo, As its 
activity is diminished or lost by long keepiug, it is esaeutial that the drug 
be used as fresh as possible, or at least that the preparations employed be 
made from tbe fresh plant. 

A00RU3.— Sweet Flao. 

Acorus Calamus Linno. — Sineel F^ag, Calamwt. 

Descnption. — Flowers perfect, thickly crowded upon a cylindrical 
apadis which emerges from the aide of a simple, 2-edged, leaf-like scape. 
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• Sepals 6, concave. Stamens 6 ; filaments linear ; anthers reniform. 
lOvary 2- to S-celleiJ, each cell Bevei-al-oTuled ; stigma minute. Fruit at 
I length (iry, gelatinous insiile, 1- to few-aeeded. 

A pereunial herb with thick, creeping rootatocks, from which are sent 
i up 2-e(lged leaves and scapes. It flowers early in siuutuer. 

Hal'Uai. — In wet places ; common both here and in Europe. 

Pari C'»«/.— The rhizome. Official name: Calamus — L'niled Slates 
W-l^arm acopceia. 

Constituents. — Calamus has a pimgeut, bitterish and aromatic taste, and 
ft* strong fragrant odor. It contains a small percentage of volatile oil, a 
■Intter principle, and common vegetable constituents. 

Preparations. — Ektroctum calami fluidum — fluid esti-act of Calamlis. — 
r'JT'nUed Slatcn Pharmacopeia. 

Medical Pnperlies and C'ses. — Calamus la an aromatic which excites a 
eensation of warmth in the stomach, improves the appetite, and aids diges- 
f tton. It is used chiefly as an adjuvant of other more powerful remedies. 



ALISMACE>E. 

Ik^ah herbs wi& scape-tike flowei-ing stems, an4 perfect or monce- 
«ious flowers. Sepals and petals 3, distinct. Stamens 6, hypogynous. 
Ovaries 3 to many, distinct or portly so, and, if united, separating at matu- 

trity into three 1- or 2-Beeded pods or achenia. 
An order comprising two sub-orders, only one of which, Alismew, has 
medicinal species. 
-; 
■cap 



ALISMA.— Wateb 



Alisma plantago LinnS (var. Americanum Gray).— irater Plan- 



Descriplion. — Flowers perfect, numerous, on compound paniculate 
I wspes. Sepals 3, green, persistent. Petals 3, involute in the bud, white, 
deciduous. Stamens commonly 6. Ovaries many, in a simple circle on a 
flattened receptacle, forming obliquely- ovate, coriaceous achenia, which are 
dilated, and 2- to 3-keeled on the back. 

A perennial herb. Leaves ovate, oblong or lanceolate, pointed, mostly 
[ rounded or cordate at the base, 3- to 9-nerved, on loug petioles. 
Habilat. — In shallow water ; common. 
Part» Used. — The root and leaves. Not official. 
Cbnstiliients. — "Unknown . 

Preparations. — It has been employed in infusion. 

Medical Properties and faes. — Little can be said on this subject It 
\ lias been employed with asserted benefit in hydrophobia, and for diuretic 
bet in nephritic and calculous affections. 
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ORCHIDACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs with perfect, irregular flowers. Peri- 
anth of 6 divisione, in 2 seta ; the three outer (sepals) commonlj petaloid ; 
of the three inner (petttls) one is couimonl,v more or less different in form 
from the others, and is called the labellum or hp ; it is commonly directed 
forward. In front of the Hp ia the column, composed of a single stamen, 
or in Cypripedium, of two, with the rudiment of u third, coherent with, or 
borne upon the thick fleshy style or stigma ; anther S-celled, each cell con- 
taining one or more masses of pollen. Stigma a brood glutinous surface, 
eicept in Cypripedium. Ovary l-ce!led, with innumerable ovules on 3 
parietal placental. Fruit a 1-celled, 3-Talved pod, with innumerable very 
small seeda 

Pei-enni^ herbs, with alternate leaves, often tuberous roots, and showy, 
irregular, often singidarly-shaped flowers. A very large order of chiefly 
tropical plants. The North American species are in general of Kttle medi- 



COBALLORHIZ A. — C0H.1.L-ROOT. 

Corallorhiza odontorhiza 'SuttaiL—Coraf-Rool. 

Description. — Perianth somewhat ringent, obscurely spurred j 
base ; sepals and petals nearly aUke, the upper arclmig ; lip entize.fir i 
ticulate, bro*.lly ovate or obovate, abruptly contracted at the \ 
ther terminal ; pollen masses 4. Pod.at 6i-st acute at the baai, ak.li 
oval. 

A light-brown or purplish [Jant, with scales instead of Ieave% 91bi| 
inches high, with bulbous, coral-like roots, probiibly paraiitic. , Hei 
6 to 10, on slender pedicels, whitish, appearing from May to Jaly. 

Baitital.—lji rich woods from New York to iUichigan and soutbw 

Part Uaed. — The root^ — not offidaL 

ConntU itents. — Unknown. 

Freparations. — Commonly employed in infusion. 

Medical Properties. — Coral-root ia said to be a prompt and efiSciwt 
diaphoretic. 

CTPBIPEDroil.— Ladv's SUPfBB. 

Cypripedium pubescens Willdenow.— reffdwi>«fy'«Wi/iper. 

Drxcripliun. — Calyx : sepals elongated -lanceolate, spreading, wavy, 
brownish, 2 of them united into one piece below the Up. Corolla : lateral \ 
petals elongated -lanceolate, brownish or yellowish-green, wavy or more com- 
monly twisted ; lip slipper- or moccasin-ebaped, much inflated, 1 to 2 inches I 
long, yellow without, spotted within with brown. Column declined, witii I 
a fertile stamen on each side ; on the upper side is an abortive stamen I 



PLATE VIII.— Cyprlpedlum pubescens. 

Fio. 1. — Flowering plant — natural size. 
Fig. 2. — Side view of the column and style. 
Fig. 8. — ^Front view of the abortive stamen. 
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Ae shape of a triangular, greeoish -yellow, spotted body, corresiTOnding 
with the fertile stamen of other orchids, and cioveriDg the summit of the 
style ; stigma terminal, broad, obscurely 3-lobed, moist, not viscid. 

A perennial, 1 to 2 feet high, with a horizontal rhizome, tufted 
fibrous rootlets, and strongly ribbed, Blightly pubescent leaves ; stem also 
pubescent, 1- to 2-flowered. 

Another species, C. jmraifiorum, Salisbury, is very similar, if not iden- 
ticiil with this ; at least it is extremely difficult to distinguish one from 
the other. 

Habital.—Jn bogs, swamps, and low woods ; sometimes in mountain 
woods. Widely distributed, and, in some regions, common. The vary- 
ing conditions under which it will flourish are rather remarkable. The 
author, while seeking plants to illustrate this work, found it in a tiry situ- 
ation on the Orange Mountains, N. J., and again in Western New York, 
in a deep, and almost impassible swamp, where it grew upon moas-covered 
logs, surrounded by water. 

Paris Cued. — The rhizome and rootlets of 0. pubescens and C. parvi- 
florum — United States I'harmacoiKeia. 

Conslittienlg. — A minute quantity of volatile oil, volatile acid, resin, 
and common vegetable principles. 

Pn^parafionn. — Estractum oypripedii fluidum — fluid extract of Cy- 
pripedium. — UnUed States Phannacojicma. 

Mailicat Projierlu-s and tV«.— Cypripedium is a mild nervous stimu- 
lant and anti-spasmodic, acting somewhat like valerian, but less efficiently. 
Its use is almost entirely restricted to hysterical affections, though it is 
said to have been employed successfully in epilepsy, neuralgia, and other 
nervous diseases. 

hxmodoraiJex. 

Character of the Order. — Perennial herbs with fibrous roots, ensiform, 
equitant leaves, and bearing woolly hairs or scurf on their stems and flow- 
ers. Perianth 6-cleft at the summit, cohering with the whole surface, or 
with the base only of the ovai-y. Stamens 3 to G, inserted at the base of 
the lobes of the perianth. Ovary 3-eelled ; style single, often 3-eIefL 
Pod crowned or enclosed by the persistent perianth, 3-celled, 3- to many- 
seeded. 

A small order of mainly unimportant plants. 

^^ ALETRIS.— St.^r-Orab& 

Aletris farinosa Lione. — Star-Grass, Colic-Root. 
i>wcrip/ioii.— Perianth oblong-tubular. G-cleft, not woolly, but wrinkled 
and roughened, cohering witH the base of the ovary, white. Stamens & 
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Style awl-shaped, 3-cleft. Pod ovate, enclosed in tlie persistent periantli; 
Beeds Dumeroue. 

A pei'eniiial herb with a horizontal rhizome and fibrous rootleta. 
Leaves nil radical, in a cluster, thin, flat, lonceotAte. Flowers Bntall, in a 
wandlike raceme terminating a naked scape, 2 to 3 feet high. It blooms 
in Julj nud August. 

ffabitfU.—^ln sandy and grassy woods ; widely distributed. 

Paris Used. —The rhizome and rootlets ^formerly official. 

CongWueii^s.— Star -gross contains a bitter principle, not yet isolated, 
starch, and other common vegetable constituents. 

Pnparaliom. — Commonly used in infusion or decoction. The bitter 
principle, however, seems to be more soluble in alcohol than in water, and 
hence a tincture would undoubtedly be more eflicient. It has also been 
employed in powder. 

Medical IVojicrlies and Uses. — Star-grass probably possesses no me- 
dicinal properties other than those of simple bitters generally, though 
others have been ascribed to it ; and as remedies of this class produce 
different effects, depending largely upon the manner of administration, so 
this may be employed as a tonic, diaphoretic, emetic, etc. 

IRIDACEX. 

Character of the Order. — Herbs with corms, rhizomes, or fibrous roots, 
equitant, 2-ranked leaves, and flowers from a sheath of 2 or more leaves or 
bracts. Perianth (5-parted, in 2 rows, sometimes irregular, the tube cohe- 
rent with the 3-celled ovary, and 3 distinct or monadelphous stamens, alter- 
nate ivith the inner divisions of the perianth and opposite the stigmas. 
Pod 3-celled, many seeded. 

A large order in tropical regions, but represented in North America 
by few species. They are generally characterized by acrid properties. 



Iris versicolor Linn6. — Blue Flag. 

Description. — Perianth deeply G-parted, the 3 outer divisions re&exed, 
the 3 inner smaller, erect ; the tube prolonged beyond the ovary, but 
shorter than the lobes. Stamens distinct, covered by the petaloid stigmas. 
Ovarj- and pod obtusely triangular. 

An herbaceous perennial with a tortuous, thickened root-stock. Stem 
stout, 1 to 3 feet high, angled on one side, branching, leafy. Leaves ensi- 
form, three-foui-ths inch wide, 6 to 8 inches long. Flowei-s large and 
sliowy, 2J to 3 inches long, violet-blue variegated with greenish, yellow, 
and white, with piuple veins, appearing in May and June. 

Habitat.— Jn marshcn and wet places ; one of the commonest and most 
beautiful of wild flowers. 
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Preparations. — Estmctiim iridis — extract of iris ; extractum iridis flai- 
dum — fluid extract of iris. — United States Pkarmacopixui. A Baturated 
tincture made from the fresh rhizome ia nn excellent preparation. 

Medical I'ropeHies and Uses. — Iris, in full doses, is an active emeto- 
oathartic, opemting with violence, and producing considerable prostration. 
Its effects upon the hver appear to be analogous to those of podophyllum. 
In flick headache dependent upon indigestion, small doses, frequently re- 
peated, often act most happily. It has been largely used by eclectic prac- 



titioners, and is higlily esteemed by them as a bydragogue cailiartic, an 

alterative, sialagogue, vennifuge, ami diuretic. 

LILIACEVE. 

Characler of the Order. — Herbs, rarely woody plants, Trith liulbs, corma, 
rhizomes, or fibrous ruot^ simple, abeathiiig or clasfung leaves, and regu- 
lar flowers. Perianth colored, of 6 divisions or 6-cleft ; stamens 6 ; ovary 
3-ceUed ; style single ; stigma simple or 3-lobed, Fruit 3-c&lled, capsular 
or succulent. 

A very large order in temperate and tropical regiona. Many of them 
ore actively emotii^ cathartic, etc., while others, as the onion and garlic, 
are edible. 
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Character of lite Genus. — Divisiona of the perianth in 2 series, the 
outer 3 (sepals) lanceolate, spreading, often fuliaceous, persistent ; the 
inner 3 (petals) larger, colored, withering. Anthers on short filaments, od- 
nate. Styles or sessile stigmas 3, separate down to the ovary, persistent. 
Ovary 3- to G-angled. Fruit an ovate, 3-celled, many-seeded berty. 

Perennial herbs with a simple stem rising from a short thick rhizome, 
and bearing a whorl of 3 leaves and a single terminal flower. 

Trillium erectum Linnc, — BelhraU, IHrthn/ot, W'ai-e-Hohiii. 

Deitcription. — Flower on a slender, erect or inclined peduncle, 1 to 3 
inches long. PetAls ovate, acutish, dork purple, spreading, withering, a 
little longer than the sepals. Leaves dilat«d-rhomboidal, about as broad 
Bfi long. It blooms in Uay. 

A variety of this species (var. album 
the petals greenish-white or yellowish. 

IJabilat. — In rich woods ; common. 
locations. 

Trltiium grandiflorum Salisbury.- 

Description, — Flower on a slender erect or inclined peduncle, 2 to 3 
inches long. Petals obovate, spreading, 2 to 2i inches long, much longer 
than the sepals, white, changing to rose-color and finally withering. 
Leaves rhomboid-obovate, longer than broad. It blooms in June. 

HabUut. — In rich woods from Vermont to Kentucky, Wisconsin and 
northward. 

The above described species of trillium will serve to illustrate the ge- 
nua Ther* is probably little difference in the activity of any indigenous 
species, and all are collected indiscriminately. 

Parts Uned. — The rhizome and rootlets — not official, 

CoiatUuentt. — In addition to common vegetable constituents, as stArch, 



1 Pursh — T. pendulum Alton) has 

The vaiiety is found in wimilar 

? While WaJce-nobin. 
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inin, etc, trillium contains a peculiar acrid principle 'wluch requires 
ther investigation. 

rahons. — Used in powder and in infusion. 

Medical Propertins and i'vett. — Trillium is said to be astringent, tonic, 

and alterative. Ftohi its supposeJ action upon the uterus it derived the 

some birth-root. It has been employed to check heniorrbagee, as epis- 

tazis, hiemoptysis, and men on-h agio, and as an astringent and stimulating 

ipUcation to ulcers, etc It is little used except by eclectic practitionera. 



VEEATRUM. 




^ 



Description. — FIowei-B UKUifPciously polygamous. Perianth of 6, sepa- 
rate, spreading, yellowish-green, persistent sepals. Stataens free from, and 
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shorter thaa the sepals, recurved. Ovary Scelled, free from tlie periftntli ; 
styles 3, diverging. Pod 3-IobetI, of 3 meinbranaceoua caipels, united in 
the axis, but separating wlien mature, several-seeded. 

A stout herbaceous pereuuial, 2 to 4 feet high. SteniH simple, fi-om a 
thickened rootstock, besot with numerous strong, fibrous rootlets. Leaves 
broadly oval, pointed, sheathing at the base, strongly plaited, the lower 
large, the upper very much reduced. Flowers in dense spike-like racemes 
arranged in a large, leaEy panide, appearing in June and July. 

HabilaL—In swamps luiil low grounds ; everywhere common, often as- 
sociated with skunk-cabbage. 

Parts Used. — The rhizome and rootlets ; official name, Veratmm viride 
— Untied Slides Phamiacopoiia. 

Cofi^ituenls. — The active principles of veratrum viride appear to be of 
a rather complex character. In 1865 two alkalo ids were discovered in the 
drug, which received the names viridia and veralroidia. The first^named 
■was afterward shown to be impure jervia, while vemtroidia, upon inves- 
tigation, yielded a number of proximate principles. None of these princi- 
ples, however, have been separated in commercial quantities. At most 
only a trace of veratrina {neralrine) has been discovered in veratrum viride, 
this alkaloid being procured for medicinal pui'poses from the seed of 
Asagrcea offwinalis Lindley ( Veralrum tsibadiUa Schlecbt). 

freparalions. — Exti-actum veratri viridis fluidum — fluid esh-aet of vera- 
trum vii-ide ; tinctura veratri viridis — tincture of veratrum viride. — United 
StaieH Pharmacopceia. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Veratrum viride is a powerful irritant 
whether employed estemally or interually. The powdered drug, when 
snuffed up the nostrils, even in minute quantities, causes violent sneezing ; 
moistened and applied to the cutaneous surface, it produces redness and 
burning. Taken internally , it reduces the fulneaa and frequency of the 
pulse, and, if the dose be large, or long-continued, excites nausea, vomiting, 
and purging and causes great prostration. It is used chiefly in inflamma- 
tory affections of a decidedly sthenic tyj)?, jjarticularly those of the respira^ 
tory organs. Many practitioners rely upon it almost to the entire exclusion. 
of other agents in the early stage of pneumonia, claiming that, by control- 
ling the heart's action, it limifs the inflammatorv' process. Its action ia, 
however, rather difficult to gauge proi>erly, for at the verj- moment of pro- 
ducing its happiest effects upon the heaii, distressing nausea and vomiting 
may occur and reduce the patient to a dangerous degree. It is plainly con- 
tra-indicated in cardiac debility and in all asthenic conditions of whatever 
nature. 

CHAM^^ELIRIUM.— Dbvil's Bit. 

Chamseiirium luteum Gray (Uelonim lutm Alton). — Bi/mng-Star, 
JkmTs Bit, Slarivort 

Description. — Flowers dioecious. Perianth of 6, separate, spatulate- 
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L lineai-, spreaJiug, white, withe ring-pei'sistent sepala Stamens longer than 

I the sepala ; aBthera yellow. Pistillate flowers with rudimeutary Btameue ; 

I Btyles 3, revolute. Pod ovoid-oblong, membrnnaceous, 3-valved, many- 

I Beeded. 

I Au herbaceous perennial. Stem simple, wand-like, 1} to 2 feet high, 

I from a short, thick I'ootstock with iiuiueroua fibrous rootlets. Leaves flat, 

I. lanceolate, the lowest spatulate, tapering into a petiole. Flowers lu a ter- 

r BUDol spicate rttceme, 4 to 9 iuuhes long, appearing in June. 

I Habitat. — In low grounds from New England to Dlinois and southward. 

1 I'aiis Used. — The rhizome and rootlets — not official, 

I ConitOiienls. — A bitter neutral principle, termed chamCElirin, and com- 

I non vegetable constituents. 

I JVcpa radons. -^Commonly used in infusion or tincture. An impure 

I resinous substance, termed hcloniii, is considerably employed by eclectics, 

I It is prepared by precipitation from the alcoholic tincture, 

I Medical J'fopertien ami Uses.- — Blazing-star is said to be tonic and a&- 

t thelmintic ; it is probably little more than a simple bitter. 

CONVALLARIA.— Ln,T oF thb Vaixey. 
Convallarla majalis Linni'. — Lilyoflhi^ Valley. 
CfstTi^/j/ 10 ; I. ^Perianth bell-sliaped, 6-lobed, white, deciduous. Stamens 
I 6, shoi-ter than the perianth and inserted on its base. Ovary 3-ceUed ; 
I Btyle simple, stout ; stigma triangular. Fruit a red, few-seeded berry. 
I A low, stemless perenniiU, with ulender, running rootstocks, and fibrous 
I rootlets. Leaves two, oblong, their long petioles rolled one witiiin the 
I other. Scape somewhat angular, having a one-sided raceme of beautiful, 
I fragrant flowers, which appear in May. 

I Sabilal. — On high mountains fi-ora Virginia southward ; specifically 
I identical with the common flower of gardens of the same name which was 
introduced from £ui-opo. 

Parts Card. — The rhizome and rootlets— not official. 
' CojuilUuenle. — Two glucosides, termed commllarin and conmllamririn, 

I besideB the common constituents of plants. 

I Preparatintix. — It is commonly emjdoyed in the form of fluid extract. 
Medical Ii^x^-li>v and C«fis. — Convalhiria has been recently reintro- 
duced as a remedy, and is being considerably experimented with as a 
cardiac tonic. In action it somewhat resembles digitalis. Its sphere of 
usefulness is not, as yet, accurately defined. 

POLYGON ATUM.—Soix)MON*8 Seal. 

Chamrtfr of the Genus. — Perianth cylindrical, 6-Iobed at the margin. 

Stamens fi, inserted about the middle of the tube of the perianth, included. 

Ovary 3-celled, each cell 2- ti f! ovuled ; style slender, jointed ; stigma ob- 

i '■nwiy 3-lobci.l. Fruit a globular, black or blue, 3- to G-seeded berry. 



Herbaceous perennials, with thick, knotted rootstocks. Stems leafless be- 
low, leafy above, aiid bearing small oxillfu-y flowers, wliicli appear in earl; 



Polygonatum biflorum Elliott. — Smalls Solcmwn's Seal. 

Dencriplion. — Flowers greeniah, one-half inch long, on 1- to 3-, com- 
monly 2-flowered peduuclea, nodding. Stem glabrous, 1 to 3 feet high, re- 
curved. I^eaves alternate, ovate-obloug, or lance-oblong, nearly sessile, 
commonly minutely pubescent above, glaucous beneath. 

Halrilal. — In rich woods ; common, 

Polygonatum giganteum Dietrich. — Oreat Solomon's Sea/. 

DencriptioTi. — Flowers like the preceiTing but larger and on 2- to 8- 
fiowered pediincles. Entire plant glabrous. Stem stout, 2 to 8 feet high, 
recurved. Ijeaves ovate, somewhat clasping, 5 to 8 inches long, the upper 
oblong, nearly sessile. 

Habitat, — In rich alluvial soil. 

I'aTit Used. — The rhizome and rootlet of both species — not official 

Con«lil ueiits. — Unknown. 

Preparaliona. — Commonly used in decoction or infusion. 

Medical Projiertk's and Usea. — Solomon's seal has a sweetish, mucilagi- 
nous taste, followed by a faint sense of bitterness, and appears to owe what 
little virtue it poBsesaea to ita mucilage. In decoction it is employed as a 
domestic remedy to allay irritation of mucous surfaces, and in rhus poison- 
ing, where it acts by protecting the inflamed parts from the air in the same 
manner as other agents of like character. 

The rhizomes of several indigenoua species of SmOticina, a closely aUied 
genus, possess similar properties and are used for the same purposes. 

ERYTHROSIUM, —Dog's Toots Violet. 

Erythronium Americanum Smith. — Adder's Tongue, Do^s Toolh 
Violet. 

Zfescripdon.— Perianth of 6 distinct, petalotd sepals, in 2 series, re- 
curved or spreading above, deciduous ; the outer series greenish-yellow 
without, yellow within, iimer series all yellow. Stamens 6, awl-shaped. 
Style club-shaped ; stigmas united into one. Pod S-valved, many-seeded. 
A low etemless perennial, sending uj) in early spring, frara a deeply buried 
corm, a pnir of clasping elliptical-lanceolate, pale green leaves, commonly 
mottled with purplish, and a smooth scape bearing a single nodding flower. 

Hahilat. ~ia damp places in woods ; common. 

Part r«ed.— The corm— not oflSciaL 

CoTustUuents. — TJn kn o wii. 

IWpnrnli'mf. — It has been employed in powder and in infusion. 

Medical Properlie» and CVs.— Dog's tooth violet in full doses acts oa 
an emetic, but its iiritant properties are lost in drying, so that it becomes 
bland and even edible. It has never been much used. 
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CRYPTOGAMOUS OR FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 

Plants which produce directly without the intervention of flowers, in- 
I stead of Beeds, minute bodies of homogeneous structure, termed spores, 
which do not eontain an embryo or plaotJet preiioua to germination. 

Cryptogams are divided into two great claases, Th.uj/xiens and Acbo- 
QENB, the latt«r comprieing those having a diHtinct axig, that is, a 9t«m or 
stem and branches, growing from the apex only, containing woody fibre 
and vessels, and commonly with some sort of foliage. To thia class be- 
long the few crj-ptogams described in this work. 

FILICES— FERNS. 

Character of the Order. — Plants with leaves, called fronds, all radical, 
on stalks, called stipes, rising from a root or roostock, circiuate in the bud, 
and bearing the fruit variously arranged in 1-celIed spore-coses on their 
under surface. The North American species are all herbaceous perennials. 
Pew of them are medicinally important. 

POLY PODIUM— Polypody. 

Polypodium vulgare Linn^-. — Comwan Pob/pody. 

I^escripfwn.—Fv^AUdota round, comparatively lai^e, naked, placed 
half-way between the midrib and margin, commonly in a row, but some- 
times scattered. Boot-stock creeping, branched, often forming a tangled 
mass, covered with bro^vnish chaffy scales. Fronds evergreen, oblong or 
lanceolate in general outline, smootli botli sides, 4 to 10 inches high, sim- 
ply and deeply piunatilid ; the lobes linear-oblong, obtuse, entire or ob- 
scurely toothed. 

HabtiiU. — On rocks and fallen trees ; common both here and in Europe. 

J^rln Vi&i. — The rhizome and rootlets — not officioL 

Cmalilueiilg. — Unknown. 

J*repartUions. — Commonly used in decoction. 

Medical Propertwsand Oh'ji. — Common polypody has a sweetish, some- 
'irhat nauseous taste. In the recent state, large doses produce mild pur- 
gation. Highly esteemed by the ancients, it has fallen into entire disuse. 
Owing to the ease with which it may ')e administered in milk, it has been 
recently recommended as a purgative for young children. 

ADIA>"rnM. —Maidenhair. 

Adiantum pedatum Linnii. — ^fm(|pnhair. 

Descrjpiion.— Fmit-dots marKinal, Bhort, slightly crescentic. covered 
bf an indusium formed of the reflected border of the lobe. Fronds erect 
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on dark-piirple or black poliriied BtipcB, fi to 15 inchea high ; these fort at 
the summit, anJ each branch gives off on its upper side ainiple branches 3 
to 9 inchea long, which are thickly and regnLirly clothed with alternate, tii- 
angular or rhomboidal short-staJked pinnae ; these are entire and vein-bear- 
ing on tbeu' lower margin, while then- upper border is lobed, and &uitr 
bearing. The plant as a whole is extremely dehcate and beautiful 

HaliUal.—la rich moist woods ; common. 

/tirl Csed.— The leaves — not official. 

Conatit uenla. — Unknown. 

Preparation. — Used in decoction and syrup. 

Medical Properties and Uens. — Maidenhau' has a bitterish, aromatio 
taste, and has been esteemed demulcent and pectoral. An allied species, 
A. Caiiillui-yeiieris, indigenous to Europe, and also found in Florida, was 
formerly much used in clu-onic catarrhal affections. ■ 

PTEEIS.— liHAKBI. I 

Ptsris aquilina Linnf. — Vormnon BraJce. \ 

Description. — Fruit in a continuous line along the mai'gin of the fertile 
frond, and ctivered by its reflexed border. Fronds erects on a stout stipe 
2 to 3 feet high, temate, the wide-spreading branches bipinnate ; pinnta 
oblon^lanceolate, the upper undivided, the lower oft«n deeply piimatifid. 

Habitat. — In dry situations along the border of woods ; common. 

Part Used. — The entire plant — not official. 

Constituents. — Unknown . 

I'reparalions. — Used in decoction or infusion. 

Medical Properties and Cses.— Brake is reputed astringent and anthel- 
mintic, but is seldom used. Another indigenous species, P. atropurpurea 
{Rock Brake), a much more dehcate plant, possesses similar propeitiea, 

ASPLENIUM. — Spi,benwokt. 

Asplenium filix-foemina Bernhardt. 

Description. — Fruit-dots short, variously curved, at length confluent ; 
often the fertile vein bears two sporangia, back to back, the delicate indu- 
sium crossing the vein and covering both. Fronds numerous, clustered, 
from an ascending scaly rootstock ; they are 1 to 3 feet high, ovate-oblong 
or broadly lanceolate, bipinnate ; pinnie lanceolate ; pinnules confluent 
upon the secondary raohis by a narrow margin, oblong and doubly serrate 
or elongate and incisely cut-toothed. A variable and beautiful species. 

Habitat. — In moist shady places ; common. 

Part Used. — The rhizome — not official. 

It is supposed to possess proiierties, similar to those of male fern {Aa- 
pidiitm fi/lr-ma-i), which see. 

Several other indigenous species of asplenium, of widely diflerent ap- 
pearance, are supposed to possess medicinal properties. 
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SCOLOPENDRIUM. — Habt'b-Tonoub. 
Scolopendrium vulgare Smith. — Hart'a-Tonguc. 
Descriiition. — FruiWota Uaear. one-fourUi to one-hftlf inch long, con- 
I tiguoua by twoB, covered by a delicate indusium which is torn awny nt 
\ maturity, and, the two cotdeseing, appear liie a single one. Frond oblong- 
lanceolate, auricled at the base, wavy on the margina, fi to 18 inches long 
f by 1 to 2 inches wide, smooth and shining, bright green, on stipes 3 to 4 
I inches long. 

Habitat. — In a few shaded limestone ravines near Syracuse, N. T., 
and spaiiugly in the Lake 
Superior region of British 
America ; vety common in 
I Europe, 

i-brta Used. — The fronds 
—not official. 

C'oiisl.ituenls. — Mucilngi- 
\ nous and astringent princi- 
I pies. 

Preparations- — Used in 
I decoction. 

Medical J^-operties aitd 
I Cses.^Scolopendriiim is one 
of the unimportant remedies 
much used by the ancients. 
It is considered diuretic and 
Lelightly astringenL 

ASPIDIUM.— SinELl>-FERS. 

Character of the Qenu^. — 
TiitJota round. ludiisium 
lat or flattish, scarious, or- 
UHcular and peltate at the cen- 
or somewliat reniform, 
Ixed at the centre or the sinus, and opening all oroimd ; stipe withering- 
isteut, not articulated with the rootstock. 
Aspidium FiMx-mas Swartz. — Mak Fern. 

ZtescTt/jfioir.— Fruit'dots rather large, nearer the mid-vein than the mar- 
I, and usually confined to the lower half of the fertile pinnules. Fronds 
mceolatfi, 1 to 3 feet high, hipinnate, the upper pinnules confluent, 
I some of the lower p inn atilid- toothed ; pinnules obloug, obtuse, serrate at 
the apex. Stipes cha^- at the base. The rootstock is from 3 to 6 inches 
long, J to 1 inch thick, or with the stipe-remnants 2 to 3 inches in diam- 
eter, densely covered with glossy brown cha% scales, 
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HabUat. — ^In rocky woods^ from Lake Superior westward ; oommon in 
Eiiropa 

Aspidium marginals Swartz. — Marginal Shidd-Rm, 

DescriptioTL — Fmii-dots similar to the preceding^ bat placed dose to 
the margin of the fertile pinnules. Fronds evergreen, almost coriaceous, 
ovate-oblong, 1 to 2 feet high, bipinnate, the pemuB lanceolate, broadest 
at the base ; pinnules oblong or oblong-scythe-shaped, obtuse, entire or 
obscurely crenately toothed. Stipes chaffy at the base. Bootstock similar 
to the preceding. 

HabUal. — On rocky hills ; common. 

Fdrt Used. — The rhizome of both spedea Official name : Aspidium 
— Untied Stales Pharmacopoeia. 

ChngtUuents, — Proximate analysis of male-fern has yielded different re- 
sults to different chemist& For practical purposes it is sufficient to know 
that its active principles reside in an oleo-resin, and that its other consti- 
tuents are unimportant. 

Preparations. — Oleo-resina aspidii^-oleo-resin of aspidium. — UnUed 
Slates FharmacopoBia. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Oleo-resin of male-fern is one of the 
best known remedies for ti^worm, and also one of the most efficient. 
Doubtless ranch of the disappointment experienced with it is attributable 
to ineffident preparations. Since, however, it has been demonstrated 
that A. marginale is quite as effident, and, as this spedes is very abun- 
dant, there is now no good reason why reliable preparations should not 
be the rule rather than, as heretofore, the exception. 

OSKUNDA.— Flowbbing Febn. 

Osmunda regalia Iinn6. — Flowering Fern. 

Description. — Sporangia naked, globular, short-pedicelled, densely ag- 
gregated along the margins of the very much contracted upper pinnules of 
the frond, the whole appearing to the casual observer like a mass of minute^ 
tawny flowers. Fronds 2 to 5 feet high, dustered, very smooth, pale green, 
bipinnate ; sterile pinnules, 13 to 25, oblong-oval, or lance-oblong, mi* 
nutely serrulate, occasionally crenately-lobed at the base. 

Habitat. — In swamps and wet places; common both here and in 
Europe. 

Part Used, — The rhizome — not official 

Constituents. — MucUaginous and astringent prindples. 

Preparations. — Used in decoction. 

Medical Properties and Uses. — Flowering fern was at one time consid- 
ered efficadous in rachitis, but it is now believed to be nearly inert^ and 
is rarely if ever employed medicinaUy. 



Plate IX.— Aspldlum marglnale. 

Fig. 1. — A small frond, showing the upper side. 

Fig. 2. — A similar one, under side, showing the fruit-doi& 

Fig. 8. — A fruit-dot («p(^mn^um)— enlarged. 
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LYCOPODIACE^. 

Character of the Order. — Plants of a moss-like aspect having spore« 
cases in the axils of their simple, commonly awl-shaped leavea 
A small order of comparatively unimportant planta 

LYCOPODIUM. —Club-Moss. 

Lycopodium clavatum Linn6. — Common Club-Moss. 

Description, — Spore-cases reniform, coriaceous, 1-celled, 2-Yalyed, in 
spikes at the summit of the branchea 

A low perennial. Stem creeping extensively, with numerous short as- 
cending branches; these are thickly beset with linear-awl-shaped leaves 
tipped with a bristle. The fertile branches are terminated by a short 
pedimcle bearing 2 or 3 linear-cylindrical fruiting spikes. 

Habitat. — In dry woods ; common both here and in Europe. 

I\irt Used, — The sporules. Official name : Lycopodium. — United States 
JPharmacopceia, 

Constituents, — ^Lycopodium is a fine, pale-yellowish, inflammable powder, 
without odor or taste. It contains fixed oil and a minute proportion of 
sugar. 

Medical Properties and Uses, — ^Lycopodium is used as a dusting powder 
for irritated and excoriated surfaces, and by apothecaries to prevent newly 
made pills from adhering together. 
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cherry, 185 
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indigo, 138 
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potato-vine, 215 
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